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FOREWORD 


1212685 


The  main  source  from  which  the  material  for  this  book  is 
drawn  is  a  collection  of  letters,  covering  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  preserved  in  the  family  of  Kennedy  of  Dunure  in 
Ayrshire. 

The  collection  is  wonderfully  complete  and  in  many  ways 
unique.  It  has  been  carefully  cherished  by  nephews  and  great- 
nephews  of  the  writers  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  family,  Lt.-Colonel  Kenneth  MacFarlan,  O.B.E., 
D.L.,  by  whose  wish  the  present  compilation  has  been  made. 

The  letters  and  papers  referring  to  David  and  Francis 
Kennedy  from  the  Stuart  MSS.  at  Windsor  are  printed  with 
the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  In  these,  as 
is  only  natural,  the  title  of  King  is  given  to  James  Francis  Edward 
Stuart,  exiled  son  of  James  II,  who  never  reigned  in  Great  Britain 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy.  These  manuscripts,  which 
had  latterly  been  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  son  of  James 
Francis,  i.e.  Henry,  Cardinal  York,  became,  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  property  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  thus  vested 
in  the  Crown. 


Henrietta  Tayler 
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NOTE  BY  THE  OWNER  OF  THE  LETTERS 

When,  in  1936,  I  inherited  the  family  documents  on  the  death 
of  my  uncle,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kennedy,  who  two  years  previously 
had  succeeded  his  brother,  the  late  Col.  J.  C.  Kennedy  of 
Dunure  and  Dalquharran,  I  found  that  they  had  both  been 
working  on  the  letters  of  the  seven  sons.  I  also  found  corre¬ 
spondence  between  my  uncle  and  the  late  Mr.  Alistair  Tayler 
and  his  sister  and  collaborator.  Miss  Henrietta  Tayler  has 
willingly  agreed  to  undertake  the  editing  of  the  letters  ;  the  task 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands,  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  all  the  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm  she  has  given  to  the  preparation  of  this 
volume. 

J.  K.  MacFarlan 

Dunure,  August  1948 
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THE  SEVEN  SONS  OF  THE  PROVOST 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Kennedys  of  Dunure — The  Provost’s  own  career — Brief 
notices  of  all  the  sons — Later  descendants. 

The  family  papers  of  the  Kennedys  of  Dalquharran  and  Dunure 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  exist  in  a  most  satisfactory 
state  of  completeness,  rendering  possible  a  detailed  picture  of  all  that 
happened  in  one  of  the  large  families  of  the  period.  Well-born,  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,1  and  extremely  “  well  connected,” 
the  members  of  it  exhibited  the  usual  deliberate  and  balanced  variety 
of  political  opinions  ;  this  being  the  self-protective  habit  of  all  Scots 
families  which  aimed  at  and  achieved  survival  in  the  two  Jacobite 
Risings  of  1715  and  1745,  in  favour  of  James  Stuart. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  this  book,  which  sets  out  to  give  the 
history  of  an  eighteenth  century  family  (largely  in  the  family’s  own 
words),  to  go  into  remote  genealogical  details,  but  the  following 
brief  sketch  shows  interesting  connections  with  Scottish  history. 

John  Kennedy  of  Dunure  is  commemorated  by  Fordun  and 
Andrew  de  Wyntoun  as  fighting,  in  Carrick,  against  the  supporters 
of  Edward  Baliol  and  the  English,  in  1346,  under  King  David  II. 

Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  his  son,  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  King  David  II  after  the  battle  of  Nevill’s  Cross. 

The  eldest  son  of  Gilbert,  James  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  married 
the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  King  Robert  III,  second  Stuart  King 
of  Scotland,  and  their  third  son  was  the  famous  Bishop  James  Kennedy, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  tutor  to  two  kings  of  Scotland,  James  II 
and  James  III. 

Gilbert,  elder  brother  of  the  Bishop,  was  created  Lord  Kennedy 
in  1458.  His  grandson,  David,  third  Lord  Kennedy,  fell  at  Flodden, 
having  previously  been  created  the  first  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

The  grandson  of  David  was  Gilbert,  third  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who 
was  among  the  nobles  taken  prisoner  at  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss, 
24  November  1542,  but  was  ransomed.  Sixteen  years  later  he  was 
sent  as  one  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  to  Paris  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin  and  was  one  of  those 
who  died  mysteriously  at  Dieppe  on  their  return  journey,  presumably 
from  poison,  because  (it  was  said)  they  had  refused  to  grant  to  the 
Dauphin  the  “  Crown  Matrimonial  ”  of  Scotland. 

His  son,  the  fourth  Earl,  is  chiefly  remembered  for  what  the 
Scots  Peerage  euphemistically  describes  as  “  the  extreme  measures  ” 
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1  Afterwards  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 
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he  took  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Alan  Stuart,  Abbot  of  Crossraguel, 
to  charters  of  the  Abbey  Lands  in  his  own  favour. 

The  story  is  related  very  fully  in  the  complaint  of  the  Abbot 
to  the  Privy  Council  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  Alan  Stuart 
being  as  he  says  on  i  September  1570,  “  within  the  wood  of  Cross¬ 
raguel,  doing  his  lawful  errands  and  business,  and  expecting  no  harm 
nor  invasion,”  was  set  upon  by  the  Earl  and  Master  of  Cassilis  with 
sixteen  followers  and  persuaded,  “  by  flattery  and  deceitful  words, 
to  pass  with  them  to  the  castle  and  place  of  Dunure,  they  being 
always  myndit,  gif  I  had  made  refusall,  to  have  taken  me  perforce.” 
He  was  there  imprisoned  for  three  days,  after  which  the  Earl  came 
to  him  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  sign  a  charter  in  the  said  Earl’s 
favour,  “  of  the  whole  lands  of  the  Abbey  with  all  the  fruit  and  crops 
thereof  and  the  kirks  and  personages  pertaining  thereto,”  and 
when  he  refused,  he  was  carried  by  the  Earl’s  baker,  cook  and  pantry 
man,  and  several  others,  to  the  great  fireplace1  in  the  vault  of  the 
Castle  and  there  actually  roasted,  “  they  flambing  him  with  oyle 
(Lord,  luik  Thou  to  sic  creueltie)  ”  until  he  agreed  to  sign  as  required. 
He  appears  to  have  been  kept  prisoner  for  a  week,  for  “  on  the  7th 
of  the  month,  the  Earl  appeared  again,  bringand  with  him  the  said 
tack,”2  which  he  demanded  should  be  signed  again  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  and  notary.  This  the  Abbot  refusing  to  do,  the  torments 
were  repeated,  “  at  eleven  hours  in  the  night,”  but  seeing  that  he 
steadfastly  refused  and  “  that  my  flesch  was  consumed  and  burnt 
to  the  bones  and  that  I  would  not  consent  to  their  purpose,  I  was 
relievit  of  that  paine,  wheirthrow  I  will  never  be  able,  nor  weill  in 
my  lifetime.”  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  wretched  Abbot  was 
“  ever  thereafter  unable  of  his  legs.”  He  was,  however,  during  the 
absence  of  the  Earl,  set  free  from  confinement  by  his  relative  Kennedy 
of  Bargany,  and  returned  to  his  Abbey.  Cassilis  was  summoned 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  bound  over  not  to  molest  the  Abbot 
further,  nor  meddle  with  Crossraguel  and  its  revenues,  but  seems  to 
have  suffered  no  penalty.  The  twelfth  Earl  of  Cassilis  became 
Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

Besides  the  property  from  which  they  took  their  title,  the  Kennedys 
of  Dunure  held  Kirkhill,  Bargany,  Dalquharran  and  other  estates 
in  Ayrshire  and  neighbourhood,  and  were  of  great  weight  and  standing 
in  the  County  ;  only  Dunure  now  remains  to  this  branch  of  the 
family. 

Thomas,  father  of  the  seven  sons,  was  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
under  King  James  II  ;  his  father,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy, 
had  been  a  royalist  under  King  Charles  I  and  was  present  at  the  fatal 
battle  at  Worcester,  1651,  whence  he  escaped  and  died  in  1679. 
Colonel  Thomas  had  an  elder  brother,  Gilbert,  who  was  admitted 
Burgess  of  Ayr,  four  years  after  the  Restoration,  and  their  grand- 

1  Still  existing.  2  Lease. 
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father  was  David  Kennedy  of  Kirkhill  who  died  in  September  1630. 
These  details  are  obtained  from  Sasines  and  other  legal  documents. 

The  real  human  interest  begins  with  the  actual  letters  of  the 
Provost’s  sons,  though  certain  facts  about  “  My  Lord  ”  himself  can 
be  gathered  from  the  Edinburgh  City  records. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  Laird  of  Kirkhill  and  later  of  Dunure  and 
Dalquharran,  was  Provost  of  the  good  city  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
years  1685  and  1686.  Though  respected  by  many  of  his  fellow 
burgesses,  there  was  nevertheless  a  party  opposed  to  his  election  as 
can  be  read  in  that  entertaining  volume  of  Memoirs  entitled 
Fountainhair s  Historical  Notices.  “  Re  Tho.  Kennedy,  Provost,  21 
Sept.  1685.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  King  would  rather  recommend 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  or  Sir  Charles  Murray  to  be  Provost,  but 
Rocheid,  by  money  at  London  with  Melfort,  etc.,  got  a  letter  for 
Thomas  Kennedy  to  be  Provost.”  (Lord  Melfort  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Perth,  both  being  later  created  Dukes. 
Between  them  they  largely  governed  Scotland  at  this  time  and  were 
the  evil  geniuses  of  the  King.  Rocheid  had  married  a  relative  of 
Kennedy.)  Kennedy  was  thus  “  appointed,  by  order  from  King 
James  II  on  the  5  Oct.  1685,  to  hold  office  for  one  year  or  two  at 
the  most.”  The  said  order  was  conveyed  to  the  thirty-eight  persons 
composing  the  Town  Council  (of  whom  twenty  were  merchants  and 
eighteen  tradesmen),  by  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  his  Majesty’s  Advocate  (the  famous  “  Bloody  Mackenzie  ” 
of  Covenanting  records).  Kennedy  succeeded  Sir  George  Drummond 
of  Milne-Abas  in  the  Provostship. 

On  8  April  1686  he  was  knighted,  but  his  enemies  were  still  active 
and  a  few  days  later,  13  April,  “  There  was  a  paper  posted  on  the 
Convention  door,  advertising  the  members  to  beware  of  Kennedy, 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Alexander  Mill  of  Lithgow,  who  were  t  > 
lead  them  to  perjury,  by  breaking  the  Test.”  ( Fountainhall ,  as  above.) 

The  appointment  being  “  for  one  year  or  at  most  two,”  the 
question  of  his  reappointment  came  up  again  in  the  autumn  of  1686, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  Kennedy  was  “  authorized  to  continue 
in  office  for  another  year  by  the  King’s  command  ;  the  Lord  Provost 
himself  and  the  whole  council,  at  the  same  time,  swearing  faithful 
observance  of  the  Two-year  Act,  which  provided  that  no  Provost 
should  continue  in  office  more  than  two  years  consecutively.”  This 
regulation  had  been  made  to  obviate  the  abuses  which  had  occurred 
under  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  already  mentioned,  who  had  continued 
in  office  for  eleven  consecutive  years. 

Kennedy’s  own  political  views  are  nowhere  expressly  stated,  but 
the  traditions  of  his  family  were  royalist  and  he  certainly  belonged 
to  the  party  identified  with  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  He  was,  in 
any  case,  in  comfortable  retirement  before  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  King’s  abdication,  and  of  the  occasion  on  which 
Claverhouse  defied  the  Council  and,  according  to  Scott,  “  The  provost, 
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douce  man,  said  E’en  let  him  be,  the  town  is  well  rid  o’  that  D’eil 
o’  Dundee  ”  !  Thomas  Kennedy,  with  his  wife,  Agnes  Haldane,  and 
his  six  sons  and  one  daughter  (the  seventh  son  was  born  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  term  of  office)  must  have  made  a  dignified  figure¬ 
head  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Of  personal  papers  belonging  to  the  Provost  there  exist  in  the  family 
collection  only  one  letter  (exclusively  concerned  with  the  purchase 
of  old  family  estates)  and  two  bonds  of  provision  for  his  wife  and 
children.  Before  the  end  of  his  second  term  of  office,  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  was  the  recipient  of  a  pension  of  £200  for  two  years,  as 
shown  by  the  following  document,  also  among  the  family  papers. 

Edinburgh  the  tuenty  sixt  day  of  August  Jacvj  eighty  seven  years 
[1687]  ordinar  and  extraordinar. 

The  said  day,  the  Council  takeing  to  their  Consideratione  That  the 
Kings  Made,  did  upon  weighty  considerationes  establish  a  Pensione  of 
Two  hundred  pound  Sterling  on  the  Provest  of  Edr  for  the  tyme  And 
which  was  of  use  to  be  payd  to  them  for  a  considerable  space  But  the 
payment  thereof  haveing  bein  interrupted  these  several  years  And  which 
stop  is  not  as  yet  taken  of,  But  it  is  hoped  that  in  due  tyme  It  may  be, 
And  Likewayes  The  Counsel  takeing  to  their  consideratione  the  many 
good  services  the  present  Lord  Provost  has  done  to  this  Burgh  in  so  short 
a  tyme  And  particularly  in  useing  his  effectual  and  active  endeavours 
in  obtaining  and  restoring  of  the  Summer  Session  And  of  his  constant 
applicatione,  assiduous  pains  and  faithfulness  in  the  Toun’s  affaires,  these 
two  last  years,  to  the  neglecting  of  his  own  private  Imployment  and  concerns, 
Doth  think  it  most  just  and  equitable  and  especially  in  some  measure  to 
answer  ye  Ineviteable  Charge  and  depursments  his  Lop  is  at,  in  supporting 
the  dignity  of  the  said  office,  To  ordain,  Lykeas  they  be  this  prests  ordains 
and  appoynts,  their  prest.  Theasurer  to  make  payt.  to  his  Lop,  of  the 
equivalent  sum  of  Two  hundred  pound  Sterlin  yearly  for  the  two  last 
years  (viz)  Jacvj  eighty  six  and  Jacvj  eighty  seven  years  [1686  and  1687] 
Provideing  allwayes  when  the  said  stop  shall  be  taken  of  And  that  the 
Kings  Maty  shall  order  the  said  pension  to  be  payd  to  his  Lop  for  those 
years,  That  then  he  shall  be  obliged  to  repay  the  samen  to  the  Toun 
Theasurer,  Wheranent,  and  anent  ye  payment  of  the  said  Two  hundred 
pound  sterling  yearly  to  his  Lop  This  prest.  shall  be  a  warrand  That  the 
samen  shall  be  allowed  in  his  Accompts. 

During  his  term  of  office  Thomas  Kennedy  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
and  four  years  after  his  retirement  (in  1691)  he  and  his  two  elder 
sons,  Thomas  aged  seventeen  and  Cornelius  aged  sixteen,  were  called 
as  witnesses  in  the  curious  case  of  scandal  connected  with  the  learned 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  David  Gregory,  who  was  accused  of  violent 
conduct,  of  irreligious  principles  and  of  cruelty  to  animals.1  All  three 
Kennedys  tactfully  “  deponed  negative,  and  knew  nothing.” 

1  In  this  same  year  David  Gregory  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Oxford.  He  was  nephew  of  James  Gregory,  the  still  more  famous  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  who  had  preceded  David  in  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  Edinburgh  and 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  blindness  in  1675,  while  gazing  through  his  telescope. 
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On  1 6  May  1695  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  executed  a  bond  of 
provision  for  his  younger  children,  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  going  to 
his  eldest  son,  Thomas. 

To  Cornelius,  his  second  son,  who  was  then  twenty-one,  he  left 
12,000  merks  (£8,000,  a  mark  equalling  13/4). 

To  David,  then  eighteen,  the  third  son,  7,000  merks. 

To  Magnus,  William,  James  and  Francis,  who  were  respectively 
fifteen,  thirteen,  ten  and  five  years  old,  he  left  6,000  merks 
each. 

And  to  his  only  daughter,  Agnes,  afterwards  Mrs.  Agnew,  then  eleven 
years  old,  12,000  merks. 

The  provost  died  in  1715,  dutifully  regretted  by  his  large  family. 


Before  embarking  on  the  sea  of  letters,  brief  sketches  of  the  careers 
of  the  seven  sons  of  the  Provost  must  be  given.  Amongst  them  they 
filled  the  most  amazing  number  of  roles,  and  visited  many  strange  lands. 
They  were  : 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

.  and  8. 


Thomas,  b.  1673,  d.  1754  (aged  81)  ; 
Cornelius,  b.  1674,  d.  1739  (aged  64)  ; 
David,  b.  1677,  d.  1723  (aged  46)  ; 
Magnus,  b.  1680,  d.  1732  (aged  52)  ; 
William,  b.  1682,  d.  1743  (aged  60)  ; 
James,  b.  1685,  d.  1761  (aged  76)  ; 
Francis,  b.  1690,  d.  1765  (aged  75)  ; 
Agnes,  b.  1684,  d.  1760  (aged  76). 


1.  THOMAS 

Thomas,  true  to  type  and  an  eldest  son  after  his  father’s  own 
heart,  was  bred  to  the  law.  He  was  first  a  student  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  the  only  recorded  incident  of  his  career  was  the 
occasion,  already  mentioned,  when  he  declined  to  know  anything 
about  a  row  as  to  which  he  had  been  called  as  a  witness.  In  this  he 
was  supported  by  his  younger  brother,  Cornelius  ;  cautious  in  the 
extreme  and  not  very  helpful.  The  next  thing  we  know  of  him  is 
that  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht  to  study  law  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  and  was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Cossart.  This  was  the  usual 
procedure  with  those  members  of  the  Scots  Bar  and  others  who  could 
afford  it  and  wanted  their  sons  to  have  the  best  all-round  education 
possible.  Abstract  Law  and  principles  of  Equity  had  long  been 
standardised  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  most  important  volumes  on  the 
subject,  written  in  Latin,  issued  from  Dutch  presses.  Thomas  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  hard-working  youth,  a  real  “  Industrious 
apprentice,”  and  gave  his  father  no  trouble,  nor  any  unnecessary 
expense.  He  occupied  his  time  well,  pursuing  his  studies  throughout 
the  terms  and  doing  a  little  sight-seeing  in  the  vacations.  He  was 
also  a  kind  elder  brother  to  Cornelius  and  David  who  followed  him 
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to  Holland.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1694  for  examinations, 
and  was  duly  called  to  the  Scots  Bar  and  began  a  successful  career  there. 

On  25  May  1709  he  became  Joint-Solicitor  for  Scotland  with 
James  Steuart,  younger  of  Goodtrees  and  Coltness,  and  on  30  March 
I7I4>  ten  months  after  the  death  of  the  last  holder  of  the  office,  Sir 
James  Steuart  of  Goodtrees  (father  of  his  colleague),  Thomas  Kennedy 
attained  the  dizzy  height  of  “  Queen’s  Advocate  for  Scotland,”  or 
Lord  Advocate.  The  Provost  could  thus  feel,  before  his  death,  that 
one  at  least  of  his  sons  was  going  to  be  a  credit  to  him  and  occupy 
a  position  worthy  of  the  family  tradition  in  Edinburgh.  This  dignified 
appointment,  unfortunately,  only  lasted  eight  months,  and  Kennedy 
was  succeeded,  to  his  own  great  annoyance,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple, 
who  had  been  dismissed  in  1709. 

He  married  in  the  same  year,  most  suitably  and  decorously,  a 
well-dowered  widow,  Grizel  Kynynmont,  formerly  Lady  Murray 
of  Melgund.  She  had  a  son  by  her  former  marriage,  Sir  Alexander, 
who  was,  of  course,  a  baronet,  though  in  accordance  with  a  curious 
convention  of  the  time,  he  is  always  alluded  to  in  the  family 
correspondence  as  “  the  Knight.”  He  seems  to  have  been  a  lovable 
youth  and  a  joy  to  his  stepfather,  who  greatly  lamented  his  early  death 
from  consumption  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  made  a  happy 
marriage  with  Jean  Dundas. 

Thomas  and  Grizel  themselves  had  no  children,  but  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  those  of  his  youngest  brother,  Frank,  especially 
in  the  firstborn,  the  pretty  little  Grizie,  who  died  at  five  years  old. 
Through  the  disappointment  of  the  births  of  three  more  daughters, 
they  confidently  expected  ££  a  Thomas  ”  to  carry  on  the  family,  and 
eventually  the  desired  heir  made  his  appearance  to  be  followed  by 
a  short  lived  younger  brother  and  two  more  sisters,  the  last,  another 
Grizel,  born  after  the  death  of  Uncle  Thomas. 

When  his  youngest  brother  Francis  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1727, 
Thomas  established  him  as  a  kind  of  steward  at  Dalquharran  and 
Thomas  and  his  wife  only  went  there  for  the  summer  vacation,  at 
which  time  Frank  had  to  send  the  horses  to  Edinburgh  to  fetch  them 
home  and  have  everything  prepared  for  their  sojourn.  They  all 
seemed  to  have  lived  together  during  those  periods  as  a  very  happy 
family  and  Frank  developed  into  a  most  able  ££  guider  of  his  brother’s 
gear.”  From  1720  to  1721  Thomas  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
but  had  to  retire  when  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one,  and  is 
always  alluded  to  in  the  family  correspondence  as  ££  The  Baron.” 

During  the  part  of  the  year  which  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  or  rather 
in  his  suburban  mansion  of  Foulbridge,1  he  and  his  wife  played 

1  ‘  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  and  Baron  of  Exchequer,  lived  at  Fountain- 
bridge,  in  a  house,  later  called  the  Grove,  which  has  disappeared,  but  would  have  been 
near  the  N.E.  corner  of  Brandfield  Street.  An  advertisement  of  its  sale  in  1784  states  that 
it  had  seven  acres  of  ground.  The  Baron  died  there  in  1754.”  (Scots  Magazine.) 
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a  considerable  role  in  Edinburgh  society.  He  was  earning  a  good 
salary  and  she  had  money  of  her  own  and  loved  company.  In  his 
later  life  Thomas  over  and  over  again  notes  in  his  letters  that  he  has 
“  stolen  away  from  the  company  to  write  this,”  showing  that  perhaps 
his  delight  in  society  was  less  than  hers.  She  was  fond  of  whist,  of 
music,  of  crowded  assemblies  and  endless  conversation.  As  he  grew 
older,  Thomas  seems  to  have  suffered  from  what  the  Kennedy  family 
agreed  to  look  on  as  a  definite  disease  and  called  “  lowness  of  spirits,” 
as  well  as  from  gout  and  rheumatism  and  curious  skin  troubles. 
In  his  case,  the  depression  became,  towards  the  end,  acute  melancholia, 
and  from  his  last  letters  written  before  his  death  and  from  those 
of  his  wife,  it  appears  that  he  was  evidently,  towards  his  eightieth  year, 
quite  mentally  unbalanced,  but  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  the 
brothers  and  of  Mrs.  Agnew  and  her  daughter  for  “  the  Baron  ” 
(as  even  his  wife  always  ceremoniously  called  him)  remained 
undiminished,  and  their  grief  at  his  death  was  great. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  a  most  prolific  correspondent,  and  from 
his  letters  to  his  brother  Frank  at  Dalquharran,  a  certain  amount 
of  family  history,  local  gossip  and  reflections  of  the  events  in  Scotland 
of  his  day  can  be  gathered. 

The  Baron  died  in  1754  and  his  wife  in  1759. 

His  obituary  notice  was  as  follows  : — 

Thomas  Kennedy  died  1754,  aged  81.  Scottish  Judge  (son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Kirkhill,  Ayr,  Provost  of  Edinburgh  1685-7),  called 
to  the  Scottish  Bar  1698.  Held  with  distinction  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate 
during  the  temporary  disgrace  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  April-Nov.  1714.  On 
the  Accession  of  George  I,  he  was  raised  to  a  seat  on  the  exchequer  bench 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  19th  April  1754.  He  was  an  a^^e  judge, 
a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  various  knowledge — and  his  house  was  a  centre 
of  reunion  for  the  cultivated  society  of  Edinburgh. 

Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre  says — “  His  lady  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh.” 

Thomas  must  have  written  many  letters  to  all  his  brothers  ;  in 
fact  in  their  letters  to  him  they  constantly  thank  him  for  those 
received,  or  complain  of  the  interval  since  the  last  one,  but  none  save 
Francis  seem  to  have  kept  any,  and  those  of  course  were  only  of  date 
after  Francis  renounced  his  Jacobite  principles  and  returned  to  live 
at  home.  Of  the  most  chequered  part  of  Thomas’  life,  that  when 
he  lost  the  much-coveted  post  of  Lord  Advocate,  after  holding  it 
for  a  very  short  time,  the  letters  of  Cornelius  to  his  brother  give  the 
best  account.  The  position  of  the  latter,  as  Secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  gave  him  some  chance 
of  pulling  strings  or  at  least  of  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  political 
circles  in  London. 
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2.  CORNELIUS 

The  second  son,  Cornelius,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  his  father,  the  Provost,  for  by  the  bond  of  provision  made  when 
all  the  children  were  young,  he  was  left  a  portion  of  12,000  merks 
(£8,000),  a  large  sum  in  those  days. 

He  was  so  named  after  Cornelius  Neilson,  one  of  the  Craig  Caffie 
family,  to  whom  the  Provost  was  apprenticed  in  his  youth  ;  of  which 
house  was  also  Margaret  Neilson,  wife  of  Colonel  Thomas  Kennedy, 
father  of  the  Provost.  (The  marriage  contract  of  these  two  is  dated 
at  Stranraer,  20  February  1656.) 

The  date  of  Cornelius’  birth  is  fixed  as  1674  by  his  appearing  in 
the  list  of  students  who  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Utrecht 
in  1695,  his  age  being  given  as  twenty-one.  Thomas,  as  already  seen, 
had  been  there  three  years  previously,  and  was  no  doubt  studying 
Law,  as  was  Cornelius,  for  against  the  name  of  the  latter  appears 
the  letter  J.  indicating  the  faculty  to  which  he  was  attached,  i.e. 
Jurisprudence. 

Later  than  this,  Cornelius  must  have  studied  Law  in  Edinburgh, 
for  on  20  July  1700,  when  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was  “Admitted 
Advocate  ”  at  the  Scots  Bar.  Previous  to  that  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  transacting  some  kind  of  legal  business  in  London,  and, 
after  his  early  training  in  the  law,  was  in  the  service  of  the  States 
of  Holland,  from  whom  he  had  a  commission  as  Captain  from  1 706 
to  1 7 1 2. 1  He  was  very  lucky  in  his  friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
once  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Scots  Brigade,  under  whom  he  had  an 
appointment  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  drawing  Dutch  pay.  It  is 
curious  to  think  of  his  dining  with  the  old  Electress  Sophia  and  her  son, 
the  future  King  George  I,  while  in  later  years  two  of  his  brothers 
were  in  the  personal  service  of  the  de  jure  Stuart  King  in  Rome. 

He  went  to  Germany  in  1710  with  Stair,  and  might  have  had 
a  further  good  diplomatic  appointment,  but  preferred  to  stick  to 
his  patron,  and  came  back  to  England  with  or  soon  after  him,  so  as 
to  be  near  the  source  of  patronage,  and  in  this  he  was  fortunate. 

On  his  return  he  was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  on  12  December  1712,  as  Captain,  and  the  appointment 
was  renewed  on  24  February  1713  when  he  was  described  as  Colonel , 
having  been  on  1  January  1713  (when  he  was  thirty-eight)  gazetted 
Lt. -Colonel  of  Foot  in  the  British  Army  (by  Commission  from  Queen 
Anne).  He  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Forfar  and  others 
in  Scotland  in  1715  (though  himself  in  London  at  the  time)  to  have 
been  a  British  officer  ;  but  difficulties  were  raised  about  a  subsequent 
appointment  as  he  was  not  a  “  regular  half-pay  officer.”  On  the 
accession  of  King  George  I,  after  Ormonde’s  declaration  of  his 
Jacobitism  and  flight  to  the  Continent,  Colonel  Cornelius  Kennedy 

1  And  appears  in  the  lists  for  those  years — see  the  Scots  Brigade  in  Holland,  Scottish 
History  Society,  1899. 
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was,  of  course,  no  longer  his  Secretary,  but  brother  David  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Irish  Duke  to  France,  Russia  and  eventually  Spain. 

For  his  earlier  work  in  Ireland — in  some  small  legal  post  and  with 
Ormonde — Cornelius  was  granted,  on  25  July  1713,  a  pension  on  the 
Irish  establishment  for  “services  there  in  1712  and  1713,”  but  had 
always  great  difficulty  in  collecting  it.  He  was,  however,  lucky 
enough,  when  Ormonde  left  the  country,  to  be  taken  on  by  the 
Whig  Government  and  became  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
September  1714.  His  army  career  was  now  over  ;  he  was  offered 
other  legal  posts,  but  seems  to  have  declined  them,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  have  been  a  somewhat  tiresome  unemployed 
semi-invalid,  living  a  good  deal  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Agnew,  rather 
fussy  about  his  food  ;  and  a  source  of  anxiety  rather  than  pleasure 
both  to  his  elder  brother  Thomas  and  to  all  the  rest. 

(In  1725  his  brother  William  writes  from  London — “  Since 
Cornelius  came  to  town,  his  Irish  pension  is  but  ill  payed  and  at  best 
he  gets  but  £120  a  year.  He  is  a  great  manager  and  is  resolved  not 
to  runn  in  debt,  but  has  a  great  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  All  he 
desires  in  the  world  is  to  get  his  pension  charged  upon  the  Scots  or 
English  establishment.  If  he  can  accomplish  this,  and  have  it  so 
settled  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  attend  at  London,  to  prevent  its  being 
taken  from  him,  he  designs  to  retire  somewhere  and  lead  a  country 
life.  He  is  still  bad  with  his  leg  and  the  physicians  know  not  what 
to  make  of  it.”) 1 

The  political  opinions  of  Cornelius  were  consistently  Whig  and 
some  very  interesting  letters  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  Forfar,  who  held  a  command  in  Argyll’s 
army,  during  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1715,  and  died  of  his  wounds 
at  Sheriffmuir — they  will  be  noted  later. 

Cornelius,  though  holding  Brevet-rank  in  the  British  Army,  never 
appears  in  Dalton’s  army  lists.  He  seems  to  have  been  made  a 
Captain  in  the  Guards  on  leaving  the  Dutch  service  and  taking  up 
his  diplomatic  appointment  with  Stair.  At  the  time  he  left  his  post 
as  A.D.C.  with  Ormonde,  he  was  called  Colonel,  but  when  appointed 
by  the  Duke  of  Montrose  on  11  March  1715,  as  Deputy  Secretary 
for  North  Britain,  he  was  described  as  “  Major  Kennedy.” 

“  He  died  in  October  1739 — At  his  lodge  a  little  below  the 
Canongate  church,  and  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriars.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Edinburgh  attended  his  funeral.” 
( Scots  Magazine.) 

1  (The  Kennedy  family  seem  to  have  had  peculiar  legs.  The  Baron  frequently  mentions 
that  one  or  other  of  his  legs  has  “  struck  out,”  obviously  become  inflamed,  with  what  sounds 
like  erysipelas.  William  was  for  many  years  a  complete  cripple  with  gout,  and  James, 
that  cheery  soul,  only  kept  his  health  in  later  life  by  maintaining  a  running  issue  in  one 
of  his  ankles  ;  this  may  have  been  due  to  his  Fontenoy  wound.  None  of  the  family  appear 
to  have  been  very  healthy,  though  they  were  fairly  long  lived  ;  Francis,  in  particular, 
suffered  from  a  distressing  ailment  which  necessitated  more  than  one  painful  operation, 
and  often  made  locomotion  difficult.  Mrs.  Agnew  never  walked  at  all,  but  that  was  from 
choice.) 
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3.  DAVID 

David,  the  third  son,  is  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  them 
all.  In  his  comparatively  short  life  (he  died  at  forty-six)  he  was 
mixed  up  in  more  than  one  episode  of  world-wide  importance  and 
was  connected  with  several  prominent  historical  personages  of  the 
period. 

At  the  time  when  his  father,  the  Provost,  made  the  bond  of 
provision  for  his  younger  sons,  David  was  eighteen,  already  out  in 
the  world,  and,  as  seen,  he  was  left  more  money  than  his  four  younger 
brothers.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Edinburgh 
High  School  or  University,  but  after  some  early  education  at  home 
(before  he  was  seventeen)  he  was  in  France  learning  that  complete 
command  of  the  French  language  which  was  to  prove  so  useful  in 
after  life.  From  France,  where,  besides  French,  he  had  become 
master  of  the  art  of  book-keeping,”  he  came  to  Amsterdam,  and 
although  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  Monsieur  Cossart,  in  whose 
house  he  resided,  seems  to  have  treated  him  rather  like  a  schoolboy. 
He  felt,  as  can  be  seen,  that  he  was  doing  no  good  in  Holland  and  soon 
left  it.  The  next  letter  shows  him  as  taking  part,  at  twenty-two  in 
j699,  in  the  disastrous  Scottish  expedition  to  Darien.  It  does  not 
appear  in  what  capacity  he  went  out,  but  as  none  of  the  Kennedy 
family  enjoyed  really  robust  health,  he  was  not  well  suited  to  the 
hardships  he  had  to  undergo,  and  was  very  lucky  to  get  out  alive. 

On  his  return,  interest  seems  to  have  been  made  for  him  to  obtain 
a  post  under  Government  in  Dublin.  It  is  not  exactly  clear  what 
it  was,  but  something  in  the  legal  line,  for  which  he  was  not,  as  he 
himself  felt,  at  all  well-fitted. 

After  this  episode,  we  lose  sight  of  David  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  appears  to  have  suffered  many  misfortunes,  and,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  his  own  subsequent  apologies,  to  have  cost 
his  father  a  good  deal  of  money  (it  is  likely  that  he  may  have  gone 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  when  Magnus  went  there  later,  he  asked 
for  David’s  maps  and  dictionaries). 

In  1710  he  was  in  London,  for  brother  William,  writing  from 
thence  to  Thomas  in  Edinburgh,  sends  “  David’s  service  ”  to  the 
eldest  brother. 

He  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  1711 
announces  to  his  father  that  he  has  enlisted  the  powerful  friendship 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  has  appointed  him  his  private  secretary, 
which  appointment  carried  with  it  the  status  of  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  for  Ireland.  David  was  certainly  in  luck  ;  he  seems,  more¬ 
over,  to  have  made  friends  wherever  he  went,  since,  many  years 
afterwards,  his  brother  William  was  to  find  all  over  Ireland,  those 
who  cherished  friendly  memories  of  David  Kennedy.1  At  this  time 
he  earned  a  good  salary  and  was  able  to  hold  up  his  head  again  in 

1  And  William,  as  a  good  Whig,  felt  obliged  to  avoid  these  persons. 
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the  family,  instead  of  feeling,  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  (and 
really  through  no  fault  of  his  own),  dependent  on  the  somewhat 
grudging  support  from  his  father  and  casual  bounty  from  brothers 
who  were  temporarily  better  off  than  himself. 

His  new  patron,  James  Butler,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde  and 
grandson  of  the  first,  was  a  man  who  had  played  many  parts.  Like 
his  grandfather,  he  was  twice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under 
Queen  Anne,  as  the  first  Duke  had  been  under  Charles  I.  Brought 
up  in  Tory  traditions,  he  nevertheless  gave  his  allegiance  to  William  III 
and  fought  in  his  foreign  campaigns,  being  a  fine  soldier.  On  the 
disgrace  of  Marlborough,  in  the  year  1712,  Ormonde  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  and  at  that  period,  while 
David  remained  his  private  secretary,  Cornelius  Kennedy,  as  already 
seen,  became  one  of  his  A.D.C.s,  7  December  1712.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  looked  to  Ormonde 
as  its  natural  leader,  and  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  Army, 
he  no  doubt,  for  a  few  days,  held  the  game  in  his  hands.  Had 
Bolingbroke,  Harley  and  Ormonde  acted  together,  with  half  the 
determination  shown  by  the  fiery  Bishop  Atterbury  (who  offered  to 
proclaim  the  Queen’s  half-brother  as  “  King  James  III  and  VIII  ” 
at  St.  James’),  George  of  Hanover  would,  on  his  arrival,  have  found 
things  very  different,  and  his  peaceable  accession  might  have  been 
considerably  delayed.  But  they  all  temporised  until  it  was  too  late, 
Harley  got  himself  impeached  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  while  the 
other  two  escaped  to  France  just  in  time.  Neither  Cornelius  nor  David 
Kennedy  seems  to  have  had  any  inkling  of  their  patron’s  intentions. 
Cornelius  at  once  frankly  joined  the  other  party,  in  accordance  with 
the  Whig  opinions,  in  which  seemingly  he  and  Thomas,  as  well  as 
the  two  other  soldier  brothers,  were  quite  fixed.  But  David  was,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  just  as  convinced  a  Jacobite.  He  naturally  fell  under 
suspicion  in  London,  when  his  master  fled,  and  he  went  into  hiding 
there,  but  later  got  to  France.1  Two  years  after  the  sudden  flight 
of  Ormonde,  Cornelius  wrote  to  the  eldest  brother,  Thomas,  from 
London,  28  September  1717  :  “  Last  post  I  found  an  occasion  to  let 
David  know  what  you  writ  to  me.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  my 
sister,  but  had  a  letter  some  days  agoe  from  Will,  who  tells  me  that 
my  Mother  had  ordered  Will  Agnew  to  remit  David  thirty  pounds, 
when  I  told  him  I  would  get  D.  advised  to  draw  upon  him  for  it.” 
Shortly  after  this,  David  was  in  Russia. 

About  the  same  time  William  sends  Thomas  a  message  from 
David.  It  is  not  known  how  the  latter  supported  himself  until  1718 
when  he  was  in  Paris,  or  whether  he  was  in  Ormonde’s  service  all 
the  time.  On  12  July  Charles  Forbes  (of  Brux)  mentions  a  report 
of  his  being  in  London  (which  Forbes  did  not  believe),  and  on  the 
1 8th  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  writes  to  James  Stuart,  in  Italy,  aboul: 

1  When  James  Murray  of  Stormont,  writing  to  Rome  on  8  September  1715  (from 
Paris),  announces  the  arrival  of  “  Mr.  Kennedy.”  ( Stuart  papers  under  date.) 
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his  own  one-time  Secretary  whom  he  is  apparently  anxious  to  continue 
to  employ,  in  spite  of  his  ill-health. 

Forbes  to  the  Stuart  King. 

1 8  July  1718  Paris. 

.  °ne  writes  me  from  Paris  that  it  is  talked  of  that  David  Kennedy 
is  in  London,  which  I  can  scarce  believe,  Ormonde  having  never  mentioned 
it.”  (Stuart  papers,  as  before.) 

In  any  case,  immediately  after  this,  he  was  in  Paris,  as  on  9  August 
Richard  Butler  in  Paris  writes  to  John  Paterson  in  Rome  (both  of 
them  were  Jacobites),  “  David  Kennedy  has  been  gone  from  us  this 
fortnight  to  our  neighbouring  town  to  consult  the  physician,  and 
at  present  has  the  gout.” 

A  fortnight  later,  Arthur  Dillon  (one  of  the  permanent  Jacobite 
circle  in  Paris)  writes  to  Mar,  23  August,  “  Mr.  Kennedy  is  privately 
at  Paris  and  much  troubled  with  the  gout.  ’Tis  true,  some  of  our 
folks  reported  he  was  gone  again  to  London,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
ill-grounded  story  they  set  about.”1 

Later,  when  his  master  went  to  Spain,  David  Kennedy  managed 
to  follow  him. 


General  Alexander  Gordon  of  Auchintoul  to  Mar. 

Bordeaux,  Dec.  18  1718. 

Duke  of  Ormonde  is  going,  if  not  already  gone  over  the  mountains 
into  Spain.  His  friend,  David  Kennedy,  who  passed  this  way,  is  stopped 
on  the  frontiers  ”  {op.  cit.).  ^ 


David’s  detention  lasted  five  weeks,  but  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
who  was  then  in  Valladolid,  managed  (by  the  help  of  his  powerful 
friend,  Campo  Florida)  to  get  him  released  and  writes  to  the  latter 
on  20  January  1719  to  tender  “  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  trouble 
in  taking  care  of  the  letters  and  with  regard  to  my  Secretary.  He 
has  reached  Madrid  after  being  a  prisoner  for  five  weeks.”  (From 
January  1719  for  several  months  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
m  his  letter-book  in  the  British  Museum,  are  all  in  Kennedy’s  hand.) 
Some  time  after  this,  he  went  to  Rome,  King  James  III  and  VIII2 
having  desiied  Ormonde  to  send  him  to  Italy  ;  he  remained  in  Rome 


It  has  also  been  surmised  that  David  was  the  “  Kennedy  ”  who  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Spanish  expedition  of  1719,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  thi< 
though  it  was  certainly  not  Francis  who  went,  as  stated  by  Andrew  Lang.  Lang,  of  course’ 
lad  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Kennedy  family  correspondence,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  Francis  was  unknown  to  Ormonde,  and  could  barely  have  reached  Spain 
a  t  at  date.  Lang  also  makes  the  mistake  of  confusing  Major  John  Kennedy  of  the  French 
service  who  was  afterwards  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the  Loch  Arkaig  treasure  with  the 
Kennedy  who  had  been  an  Under-Secretary  in  Rome  (i.e.  Francis),  but  the  latter  had 
then  long  ceased  to  be  a  Jacobite.  John  Kennedy  was  an  Irishman. 

2  To  give  him  his  Jacobite  title. 
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for  four  years,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  letters  among  the 
Stuart  papers. 

On  4  August  1723,  David  Kennedy  was  appointed  Jacobite 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  States  of  Holland,  “  being  at  that  time  in 
Paris,”  but  before  the  letter  of  appointment  could  reach  him,  he  was 
dead  of  the  intestinal  complaint  which  had  so  long  troubled  him. 

4.  MAGNUS 

The  fourth  son,  Magnus,  was  probably  so  called  after  Magnus 
Prince,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Edinburgh  who  succeeded  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  as  Provost  in  1687. 

About  him  little  is  known.  Actually,  only  one  of  his  letters  has 
survived,  but  that  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  him  having,  like  most 
of  his  brothers,  sought  his  fortune  in  distant  lands  ;  he  did  not, 
apparently,  do  well  in  Batavia,  to  which  he  went  in  1703,  and  could 
not  have  been  abroad  very  long,  as  there  are  constant  references  in 
the  letters  of  both  elder  and  younger  brothers  to  his  being  “  in 
London.”  He  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  some  kind 
of  insurance  business,  since  when  William  wished  to  insure  his  life 
in  the  year  1716,  he  said  Magnus  would  be  able  to  give  him  particulars 
of  how  to  do  it. 

Whatever  his  business  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
as  Magnus  was  perennially  in  low  water  and  receiving  help  from 
others,  except  at  one  moment  in  1716  when  Cornelius,  who  usually 
did  so  well  for  himself,  was  in  distressed  circumstances  and  said  he 
had  no  resources  but  “  what  Magnus  was  able  to  allow  him.” 

Like  David  and  Francis,  the  political  views  of  Magnus  were 
apparently  Jacobite,  since  Cornelius  stated,  half  humorously,  that 
during  the  early  successes  of  the  1715  Rising  the  only  “completely 
happy  man  ”  in  London  was  Magnus,  but  he  never  took  any  active  part. 

His  father  seems  to  have  looked  upon  him  as  something  of  the 
black  sheep  of  the  family,  and  to  have  resented  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  money  and  then  lost  it  ;  Cornelius  laments  that,  having  “  gone 
so  far  to  make  it,”  he  had  now  lost  it  all,  but  ascribed  this  to  misfortune 
and  not  to  the  fault  of  poor  Magnus.  When  the  latter  died  in  poverty 
in  London  in  1732  (the  second  of  the  band  of  brothers  to  go)  the 
mutual  affection  of  the  Kennedy  family  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
universal  grief,  particularly  that  of  his  next  brother,  William  (who 
alludes  to  him  as  “  the  companion  of  my  youth  ”),  and  that  also 
of  the  ever  lachrymose  Mrs.  Agnew. 

5.  WILLIAM 

William,  the  fifth  son,  was  one  of  the  best  correspondents  in  the 
family.  He  was  a  professional  soldier. 

Born  in  1682,  no  record  is  found  of  his  education,  but  on  28 
January  1710,  when  twenty-eight,  he  was  gazetted  Captain  and 
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Lieutenant  in  Lord  Mark  Kerr’s  Regiment,  so  had  probably  been 
some  years  in  the  Army  before  that  date.  The  earliest  letters  from 
him  aie  of  the  year  1709  from  London,  where  he  remained  until 
March  1710,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  sailed  with  his  Regiment 
for  Lisbon  on  board  a  Smyrna  transport.1  He  was  in  Lisbon 
throughout  1711  and  in  Barcelona  in  1712.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  in  London,  where  he  foregathered  with  his  brothers,  Cornelius 
and  Magnus,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rising  of  1 7 1 5  he  went  with  his  Regiment 
to  Scotland  and  writes  many  interesting  letters  from  the  camp  near 
Stirling.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Kennedy  brothers  to  take  an 
active  part  on  either  side  in  the  Rising,  since,  as  has  been  seen, 
Cornelius  was  in  London,  James  in  Ireland,  while  the  two  convinced 
Jacobite  bi  others,  David  and  Francis,  neither  of  them  soldiers, 
remained  in  hiding  until  they  could  get  abroad.  After  the  Battle 
of  Sheriffmuir  and  the  retreat  and  dispersal  of  the  Jacobite  Army, 
William’s  Regiment  shared  in  the  march  northward  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  as  far  as  Elgin,  but  later  returned  to  Edinburgh.  As 
a  Lt. -Colonel  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr’s  Regiment  in  1717  he  was  sent 
to  Ireland  and  continued  there  for  ten  years.  Later,  he  saw  a  good 
deal  of  service  in  Spain,  where  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  health. 
In  July  1736?  though  practically  an  invalid,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Governor  of  Inverness,  arrived  there  in  the  autumn,  and  remained 
until  August  1 739?  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  He  died 
unmanied,  9  May  1743?  and  is  buried  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard. 


6.  JAMES 

James  Kennedy,  born  in  1685, 1S  said  to  have  entered  the  Army  as 
a  Cornet  in  1707  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  the  first  Commission  of 
which  there  is  record2  is  one  in  the  Scots  Greys  (Royal  Scots  Dragoons) 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Stair  who  was  his  cousin,  and  is  dated  171 1, 
while  in  1713  he  was  Cornet  in  that  Regiment  to  Major  Charles 
Cathcart,  afterwards  Lord  Cathcart. 

In  the  same  Regiment  one  of  the  Capt.-Lieutenants  was  Thomas 
Agnew  of  Loch  Ryan,  who  afterwards  married  the  only  sister  of 
James  Kennedy,  and  the  junior  Cornet  was  a  relative,  stated  to  be 
three  years  old.  (Commissions  to  children  in  the  British  Army  were 
actually  only  abolished  by  Royal  Regulation  in  that  very  year  May 

I7n-) 

In  the  year  1714,  owing  to  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
Stair  lost  his  Regiment  ;  this  was  really  of  more  importance  to 
Cornelius,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  than  to  James,  who  on  29 
June  1715  was  appointed  Captain  in  Lord  Mark  Kerr’s  Regiment 

To  bear  his  part  in  the  “  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.” 

2  Dalton’s  Army  Lists. 
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of  Foot,  the  29th,  now  the  Worcestershire  Regiment,  and  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  kept  very  busy,  as  shown  in  his  letters.  On 
15  April  1720  he  became  Major,  and  in  1725  a  new  Colonel,  Henry 
Disney  (or  Desney),  succeeded  Lord  Mark  Kerr.  In  the  following 
year  the  Regiment  went  on  active  service,  embarking  at  Portsmouth 
in  January  1726  for  service  on  board  Sir  John  Jervis’s  Squadron, 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  attempting 
to  recover  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  in  British  hands  since  1704.1 
The  Squadron,  however,  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  October  and  when 
the  Regiment  went  out  again  to  take  part  in  the  siege  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Las  Torres,  which  lasted  from  11  February  to  12  June  027, 
James  Kennedy  was  not  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  ill  from 
Christmas  1725  and  to  have  had  very  long  sick  leave  (about  three 
years)  until  he  rejoined  at  Gibraltar,  travelling  by  land  from  Holland 
and  France  through  Spain  in  March  1729.  He  eventually  remained 
on  the  Rock  for  seven  years.  Some  account  of  this  period  will  be 
found  in  his  letters. 

On  30  June  1737  he  was  advanced  to  the  Lt. -Colonelcy  of  the 
Regiment  known  as  Rothes’  (now  the  King’s  Own  Scottish  Borderers) 
and  was  for  some  time  at  home,  paying  several  visits  to  Scotland 
and  renewing  acquaintance  with  his  favourite  brother,  Frank,  who  had 
long  been  a  servant  to  the  Old  Chevalier  in  Rome,  but  was  now 
“  pardoned  ”  by  King  George  and  at  home. 

In  1742  James’  Regiment  was  in  Dublin  and  then  was  ordered 
abroad  and  left  Gravesend  in  May  1743,  arriving  in  Germany  after 
the  Battle  of  Dettingen.  The  British  forces  under  Marshal  Wade 
were  no  match  for  a  commander  like  Marshal  Saxe,  and  the  Lattle 
of  Fontenoy,  11  May  1745,  was  a  defeat,  though  a  glorious  one,  for 
the  British  troops  under  Cumberland.  Kennedy’s  regiment  lost 
heavily  and  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  arm  ;  he  suffered 
from  the  effects  all  his  life  and  spent  much  time  in  cures  at  various 
places. 

On  the  return  of  the  Army  to  England,  Rothes’  Regiment,  now 
Sempill’s,  was  sent  to  Scotland  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
but  Kennedy  (as  a  reward  for  his  gallantry  at  Fontenoy)  had  been 
advanced  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Regiment  known  as  the  43rd  Light 
Infantry,  now  the  54th  Regiment,  on  the  7  February  1746,  and 
remained  in  England.  His  new  Regiment  was  in  Minorca,  and 
Kennedy  was  afraid  he  might  have  to  go  there  but  did  not  do  so, 
it  having  been  noted  that  “  the  previous  Colonel  never  saw  it.”  In 
July,  the  Regiment  returned  and  he  went  with  it  to  Ireland  (which 
he  knew  so  well,  but  hated)  and  where  he  remained  for  another 
seven  years,  until  promoted  Major-General  28  January  1756.  This 
advance  in  rank  prevented  his  having  to  go  with  his  Regiment  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  following  year.  He  was  at  this  time  in  very  poor 

1  And  a  permanent  but  not  very  large  garrison  had  been  kept  there  ever  since,  under 
very  hard  conditions. 
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health,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  He 
was  promoted  Lt.-General  in  1761  and  died  in  the  same  year 
unmarried,  his  Will  being  proved  by  his  only  surviving  brother, 
Francis,  on  6  June  1761.  He  was  a  very  prolific  letter  writer,  but 
his  letters,  though  numerous,  were  never  so  interesting  nor  so  detailed 
as  those  of  William,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  quotations. 


7.  FRANCIS 

Of  Francis  Kennedy,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Provost,  more 
information  is  available  than  of  any  of  the  others.  Not  only  was  he 
the  last  survivor  of  the  family,  but  one  of  the  longest  livers  of  all  the 
eight,  and  also  the  only  one  who  lived  permanently  in  the  old  Castle 
of  Dalquharran  (now  a  ruin),  first  as  a  kind  of  agent  for  his  eldest 
brother,  then  after  the  death  of  Thomas,  more  actively  as  representing 
James,1  who  never  was  able  to  visit  the  family  estate  after  it  came 
to  him,  and  finally  for  four  years  as  owner.  All  the  brothers  and  the 
sister  wrote  to  him,  and  many  letters  from  all  survive,  except  from 
David  and  Magnus,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  those 
of  the  Baron  (brother  Thomas),  being  almost  exclusively  on  estate 
matters,  are  dull  and  do  not  bear  quoting,  except  occasionally  when 
a  public  event  or  a  small  domestic  happening  is  alluded  to,  after  the 
usual  directions  about  tacks,  bolls  of  meal  and  the  care  of  horses,  or 
repairs  to  the  house  and  preparations  for  his  own  arrival  on  his  annual 
visit,  chimney  sweepings,  laying  in  of  stores,  etc. 

The  date  of  Francis’  birth  is  known  as  1690  from  a  letter  of  his 
sister  Agnes,  who  points  out  that  she  was  born  in  1684  and  is  six  years 
older  than  himself.  Also  in  one  to  Francis  from  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay’s  wife,  in  which  she  sportively  alludes  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  six  years  younger  than  her  correspondent  and  then  gives  her  own 
age.  Unlike  some  of  his  elder  brothers,  Francis  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sent  abroad  for  his  education.  The  first  mention  of  him  in 
the  family  papers  is  of  having  been  dispatched  to  Sumatra  as  an 
employe  of  the  East  India  Company  in  January  1710  when  he  was 
nineteen.  Unfortunately,  no  details  of  this  interesting  part  of  his 
life  survive,  only  the  one  letter  from  William  which  chronicles  the 
fact,  and  it  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained  there,  certainly  not 
more  than  a  year  or  two,  as  he  was  back  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
of  the  Jacobite  Rising,  having  previously  been  also  in  America. 

In  1715,  like  his  brother  David,  he  seems  to  have  had  strong 
Jacobite  sympathies.  He  was  barely  twenty-five  and  full  of  enthusiasm, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  active  part.  Both  Francis 
and  David  were  “  taken  up  ”  and  kept  in  custody  in  London  for 
some  time.  Cornelius,  who  was  in  London  as  Secretary  to  the  Duke 

1  William  never  succeeded,  as  he  predeceased  Thomas,  as  had  Cornelius,  David 
and  Magnus. 
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of  Montrose,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  grimly  records  this  fact,  and 
later  says  he  does  not  know  where  they  are,  nor  “  how  they  are 
living.”  Francis  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  Government  employ 
in  Virginia  and  brother  James  writes,  two  years  later,  that  “  I  hear 
poor  Frank  is  in  hopes  of  being  restored  and  getting  £ 200  the 
Government  owe  him.”  He  probably  never  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
James  writes  at  the  same  time  to  him,  recommending  frugality,  and 
as  will  be  seen,  Francis  eventually  joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  his 
Jacobite  brother  David  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  and  then  to 
Italy. 

As  to  the  adventures  of  Francis,  Cornelius,  who  was  in  Government 
employ  during  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1715,  remarks  on  16  July, 
before  any  real  activity  had  taken  place,  that  he  “  fears  it  may  have 
gone  hard  with  poor  Frank,”  without,  however,  mentioning  in  what 
way,  but  he  certainly  suffered  hardships  for  some  time. 

Eventually,  David  managed  to  join  his  former  employer  in  Spain 
in  1719  and  Frank  apparently  went  with  him,  or  joined  him  later. 
When  King  James  Stuart  came  to  Spain  in  1719,  hoping  to  sail  to 
Scotland  with  Alberoni’s  expedition  (which  should  have  been 
commanded  by  Ormonde),  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
younger  Kennedy,  who  was  later  sent  to  him  in  Rome  and  given 
employment  as  an  Under-Secretary  for  many  years. 

After  Francis  Kennedy  joined  King  James  at  Montefiascone  and 
his  employment  as  a  clerk  began,  a  permanent  attachment  to  the 
Jacobite  Cause  and  Court  might  have  been  predicted,  but  he  soon 
became  somewhat  dissatisfied  and,  before  David’s  death,  the  King  is 
found  writing  to  the  latter,  August  1723,  that  “  your  brother  is  tired 
of  his  writing  trade  and  desires  his  conge .” 

Among  the  Stuart  papers  at  Windsor  are  numerous  letters  and 
copies  of  letters  made  by  him,  but  none  of  these  is  of  any  real  interest. 
The  only  time  he  appears  in  any  historical  connection  is  when  he  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  unfortunate  plotter,  Christopher 
Layer,  into  the  Palazzo  Muti  Via  Santi  Apostoli.  Layer  was  a  foolish 
man,  but  loyal  to  his  colleagues  and  implicated  no  one  in  the 
examinations  which  took  place  before  his  execution  in  London. 

The  family  knew  very  little  about  the  doings  of  David  and  Frank 
during  these  years.  James  remarks  once  in  1720  that  “John  Menzies 
will  know  where  they  are.”  Menzies  was  one  of  the  inner  Jacobite 
circle. 

Francis  seems,  while  in  Rome,  to  have  become  moody  and 
difficult.  David  was  a  great  friend  of  John  Hay,  Lord  Inverness,  and 
both  Hay  and  the  King  put  up  with  a  good  deal  from  Francis,  who 
became  abnormally  eccentric  and  depressed,  suffering  like  most  of  the 
Jacobite  exiles  from  having  too  little  to  do,  and  from  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  his  own  importance  as  well  as  from  the  family  “  melancholia.” 

After  David  had  left  Rome,  and  had  died  in  Holland,  Francis 
became  more  and  more  restless  and  tiresome  ;  perhaps  he  heard 
2 
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from  his  Whig  brothers  at  home,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  them  actually  helped  him  to  obtain  his  pardon.  After  the  birth 
of  Prince  Henry,  when  Queen  Clementina  became  so  jealous  of  the 
Hays  and  finally  left  her  husband’s  Palace  to  retire  into  a  Convent, 
the  Shadow  Court  was  an  increasingly  hard  place  to  live  and  be 
happy  in,  and  Francis  does  not  seem  to  have  behaved  very  well.  His 
own  letters  to  the  King  and  Hay’s  replies  testify  to  the  great  forbearance 
with  which  he  was  treated.  These  will  be  given  as  they  occur 
chronologically  ;  they  are  all  from  the  MSS.  preserved  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  were  not  known  to  the  Kennedy  family.1 

His  pardon  was  at  length  promised,  after  much  correspondence 
with  the  home  authorities,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
helped  by  General  James  St.  Clair,  brother  of  the  famous  John, 
Master  of  Sinclair,  who  survived  till  1750  when  James  St.  Clair,  the 
General,  and  afterwards  a  noted  diplomat,  succeeded  to  his  estates, 
while  the  title  of  eleventh  Lord  Sinclair  went  to  the  heir  male,  a  distant 
cousin,  not  affected  by  the  Attainder. 

Francis  left  Rome  in  March  1727  and  went  to  Rotterdam,  where 
he  received  his  pardon,  dated  just  before  the  death  of  King  George  I 
on  1  June  1727.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  August,  and  had  nearly 
forty  years  of  a  useful  life  at  Dalquharran,  at  first  managing  matters 
on  behalf  of  two  elder  brothers  in  turn  and  finally  for  four  years  as 
Laird.  He  married  and  had  nine  children.  In  his  later  life  he 
appears  to  have  been  deeply  religious  and  corresponded  much  with 
the  Chevalier  Ramsay  (one  of  the  mystics  of  the  school  of  Madame 
Guyon),  who  had  been  for  a  very  brief  period  Prince  Charles’  tutor 
in  Rome,  and  had  known  Francis  Kennedy  there. 

His  brothers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
his  return.  James,  who  was  then  on  leave  in  Holland,  though  writing 
affectionately,  made  no  attempt  to  see  him  before  he  left  that  country, 
and  Thomas  wrote  desiring  him  to  “  live  as  retired  as  possible  ”  ; 
all  were  obviously  afraid  of  being  compromised  by  his  presence  in  the 
country. 

Cornelius,  echoing  John  Hay,  remarks  cynically  that  Frank  has 
returned  to  Scotland  “just  as  wise  as  when  he  left.”  The  comments 
of  Magnus  and  William  have  not  been  preserved,  but  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Agnew,  did  give  him  a  temporary  home,  and  was  genuinely  pleased 
to  have  him  with  her. 

He  lived  quietly  in  Scotland  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  from  the 
mass  of  letters  to  and  from  him  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  in 
mid-eighteenth  century  in  Scotland  can  be  gathered.  He  died  at 
Dalquharran  in  1765,  leaving  a  wife,  Isabella  Edmonstone,  and  five 
out  of  his  nine  children.  The  children  were  :  Grizel,  born  1748, 
died  1753  ;  Helen,  born  1749  ;  Agnes  and  Jean,  twins,  born  1750, 
Jean  died  1752  ;  boy,  1751,  died  young  ;  Thomas,  1752,  died  1819, 

1  A  few  of  these  are  printed  by  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty,  as  already 
stated. 
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married  Jean  Adam,  of  Blair-Adam  ;  James,  1753,  died  1760  ; 
Isabella,  1754  ;  Grizel,  1757. 

AGNES  KENNEDY  [Mrs.  Agnew] 

The  one  daughter  in  the  large  family  of  Lord  Provost  Kennedy 
was  Agnes,  1684,  died  1760,  who  married  Thomas  Agnew,  a  widower, 
and  had  a  surviving  son  and  a  daughter,  known  respectively  as 
Thomas  Agnew  and  Eleanor,  Lady  Wallace.  (Several  others  died 
young,  certainly  two  daughters,  named  Grizel  and  Anne.) 

Mrs.  Agnew’s  life  was  singularly  uneventful.  She  made  an  early 
and  happy  marriage  in  1708  with  the  widower  Colonel  Agnew  of 
Loch  Ryan  in  Wigtownshire,  so  that  she  was  settled  not  far  from  the 
family  home.  In  her  old  age  she  announced  that  she  could  no  longer 
make  the  journey  by  road  from  Loch  Ryan  to  Ayr,  but  would 
consider  doing  so  by  sea.  She  suffered  from  palpitations  and 
indigestion,  probably  because  she  took  no  exercise. 

Of  her  two  children,  Thomas  Agnew,  born  1712,  appears  to  have 
been  a  wholly  delightful  boy.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  with  his 
widowed  mother,  who  was  always  touchingly  anxious  lest  he  should 
be  dull  or  not  getting  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  companion¬ 
ship  suitable  to  his  age.  His  uncle,  William  Kennedy,  was  devoted 
to  him  and  promised  him  “  a  pair  of  colours  ”  when  he  himself  should 
have  a  regiment.  Meantime  he  obtained  a  Commission  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  uncle  Frank,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  study.  His 
tragic  death  from  an  accident  in  1736  was  regretted  by  all. 


ELEANOR  AGNEW 

The  daughter,  Eleanor,  two  years  older  than  her  brother,  married, 
in  1729,  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie.  He  appears  to  have  been 
wildly  in  love  with  her,  while  she  never  really  cared  for  him,  and 
only  married  him  in  deference  to  pressure  from  her  family.  The 
marriage  was  unhappy,  and  five  years  later  Eleanor  left  her  husband’s 
house  and  resided  by  herself  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  horror  of  her  uncle, 
the  Baron,  though  others  constituted  themselves  to  some  extent  her 
champions  against  Sir  Thomas  who  had,  so  she  claimed,  ill-used  her. 
He  eventually  made  her  a  certain  allowance,  and  retained  the 
custody  of  her  two  children.  When  the  separation  was  regularised 
and  the  allowance  made  her  by  her  husband,  she  took  up  her  abode 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Agnew,  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  decide  whether  the  settlement  was  generous  or 
otherwise.  It  seems  small,  being  only  -£ 200  a  year  (and  later  only 
£100),  but  the  value  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  were  then 
three  or  four  times  what  they  are  to-day.  Peculiar  things  seem  to 
have  been  done  with  the  bond,  guaranteeing  this  money.  At  one 
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time,  Sir  Thomas  gave  it  into  her  own  custody,  and  when  he  asked 
for  its  return,  with  the  ostensible  view  of  altering  it  and,  as  she  feared, 
reducing  it,  she  not  only  refused  to  give  it  him,  but  secreted  it  and 
put  a  dummy  in  its  place,  so  that  when  he  entered  her  house  and 
forced  her  desk,  he  did  not  get  what  he  expected.  Both  poured  out 
their  stories  to  the  Baron,  who  was  certainly  inclined  to  side  with  the 
husband,  in  which  he  was  apparently  supported  by  the  next  brother, 
Cornelius.  William  espoused  Eleanor’s  cause  so  warmly  that  he  made 
himself  ill  with  excitement.  With  the  immense  letters  he  penned 
on  the  subject  to  Thomas,  he  brought  on  one  of  his  frequent  “  fits 
of  the  gout.”  Francis  also  was  a  great  partisan  of  his  only  niece,  and 
numbers  of  her  letters  to  him  both  before  and  after  her  marriage 
exist.  He  seems  to  have  taken  in  hand  her  religious  education  and 
to  have  lent  her  books,  mystic  and  otherwise,  which  she  studied 
diligently  for  love  of  him,  but  says  frankly  in  one  letter  that  she 
“  prefers  hearing  from  him,  to  reading  Plato  or  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis.” 

She  writes  in  1731,  three  years  after  her  marriage,  that  she 
treasures  her  uncle’s  latest  letter,  has  read  it  over  every  day  since  she 
got  it,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  and  to  follow  all  the  directions 
which  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me  till  I  am  favoured  with  another. 
You  desire  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  how  I  spend  my  time,  which 
I  shall  do  faithfully,  yt  if  you  find  anything  wrong  in  it  you  may 
tell  me — I  get  up  in  the  morning  between  seven  and  eight,  so  that 
I  have  a  good  time  to  myself  before  breakfast,  and  I  read  a  little 
of  one  or  other  of  the  books  you  were  pleased  to  give  me,  with  my 
mind  as  much  composed  as  possible.  I  receive  no  visits  in  the 
forenoon  and  seldom  goe  out,  but  when  I  want  to  buy  something  for 
the  house.  I  receive  and  pay  visets  in  the  afternoon  and  sometimes 
goe  to  a  play  or  a  concert,  or  take  a  sober  dance  exercise,  and  go  to 
bed  at  ten,  at  which  time  I  reflect  how  I  have  spent  the  day.”  It 
does  not  sound  very  exhilarating  nor  even  useful,  nor  does  she  seem 
to  have  been  successful  as  a  wife  and  mother  ;  while  in  her  old  age 
she  was  certainly  a  tiresome  old  lady,  but  that  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  this  chronicle. 

Of  her  two  children  :  Frances,  or  Fanny,  was  born  in  1730 
(godchild  to  Eleanor’s  adored  uncle  Francis)  and  Thomas  in  1731 
(he  died  young).  Both  were  brought  up  by  their  father  after  the 
separation. 

In  1747?  Fanny,  aged  seventeen,  made  a  runaway  marriage  with 
John  Dunlop,  of  Dunlop,  her  father  being  very  irate,  but  at  length 
he  relented  and  resumed  friendly  relations.  The  marriage  seems  to 
have  turned  out  very  well.  There  were  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  second  son,  James,  became  a  famous  Indian  General  and  was 
afterwards  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  M.P.  for  Kirkcudbright 
1812-26  ;  he  died  1832. 

The  eldest  son,  Thomas,  assumed  in  1771  the  name  of  Wallace 
and  the  title  of  Baronet,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Thomas 
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Wallace,  who  never  succeeded  (dying  unmarried  in  1755).  He  was 
thus  known  as  Sir  Thomas  Dunlop-Wallace  of  Craigie.1 

He  married  firstly,  in  1770,  Eglantine  Maxwell,2  who  afterwards 
left  him,  and,  secondly,  Elizabeth  Brunsdon  ;  and  had  a  son,  John, 
by  the  first  marriage,  the  seventh  Baronet,  a  distinguished  soldier 
(and  a  grandson,  William,  eighth  Baronet,  who  died  in  1892)  ;  also 
a  daughter,  Agnes,  whose  son  by  the  seventh  Marquis  of  Hertford 
was  the  Sir  Richard  Wallace3  of  the  Wallace  Collection.  Sir  Thomas 
himself  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  being  a  prisoner  at  Verdun 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  from  1803  to  1814.  He  was  one  of  the 
peaceful  travellers  in  France  who  became  victims  of  the  sudden 
rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

Mrs.  Agnew  was,  even  for  those  days,  an  extraordinarily 
immovable  person.  From  her  family  home  in  Ayrshire  she  went 
to  Galloway  on  her  marriage.  As  a  widow  she  settled  in  Edinburgh 
with  her  daughter  and  only  once  went  as  far  as  Duns  in  Berwick 
for  a  water  cure.  Finally,  she  was  induced  to  go  to  Bath,  whence  she 
never  returned.  She  seems  positively  to  have  enjoyed  ill-health  and 
to  have  persistently  taken  the  gloomiest  view  of  life,  and  of  every 
event  that  occurred. 

She  was  a  most  prolific  correspondent  but  the  larger  number 
of  her  letters  are  not  really  interesting.  She  was  too  self-centred, 
but  specimens  will  be  given  here  and  there  amongst  those  of  her 
brothers.  She  died  in  Bath  in  1760. 

The  two  young  Agnews  and  the  family  which  came  to  Francis 
in  later  life  (he  was  nearly  sixty  when  his  eldest  child  was  born)  alone 
represented  the  next  generation  of  Kennedys,  five  of  the  seven  brothers 
having  died  bachelors,  and  Thomas  and  his  wife  Grizel  having  had 
no  children. 

In  one  of  James’  letters  to  Francis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  latter’s  daughters,  he  notes  that  “  our  Mother  began  with 
twin  daughters  and  she  had  enough  sons  after,”  so  the  Provost’s 
family  numbered  ten  in  all.  There  were  portraits  of  several  of  them 
(certainly  of  James — done  by  an  artist  named  Hoare  in  Ireland, 
and  two  of  William,  done  in  Italy),  but  only  that  of  Francis  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  family,  one  of  William  being  in  Inverness, 

Dalquharran  has  passed  out  of  the  family,4  but  the  old  castle  of 

1  But  quite  incorrectly,  and  the  Royal  Warrant  which  was  issued  to  him  in  1773?  to 
regularise  the  position,  was  afterwards  cancelled.  On  the  death  of  his  grandson  all  claim 
to  the  title  was  dropped.  The  Craigie  estates,  however,  were  properly  his  and  were  sold 
by  him  when  his  circumstances  became  very  much  embarrassed. 

2  Of  Monreith,  sister  of  the  famous  Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Lady  Wallace 
also  had  a  picturesque  career,  beginning  with  the  riding  of  the  pigs  in  the  Canongate, 
when  she  and  Jane  were  children.  She  died,  1803,  in  Munich. 

3  Having  been  baptised  in  1843,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  by  his  mother’s  maiden 
name.  His  father,  Lord  Hertford,  had  succeeded  to  the  title  in  that  year  and  died  in 
1870 — unmarried,  leaving  his  immense  collection  to  this  favourite  natural  son. 

4  But  the  beautiful  ruin  is  still  standing,  as  well  as  the  modern  house.  Both  old 
Dalquharran  and  old  Dunure  are  here  reproduced,  as  they  were  and  as  they  now  exist. 
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Dunure  with  the  estate  and  modern  house  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Francis’  great-great-great-grandson,  Kenneth  MacFarlan,  whose 
descent  is  as  follows  : 


Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Bargany,  younger  son  of  Alexander  of  Bargany  and  Mariot  Dunbar. 


Thomas.  David  of  Polgannoch. 

I 

David  of  Kirkhill,  d.  1630. 

I 

Anthony. 

I 

Sir  Thomas,  fought  at  Worcester, 
m.  Marjorie  Neilson. 

I 

Sir  Thomas,  Provost,  d.  1715, 
m.  Agnes  Haldane. 


Francis,  seventh  son,  d.  1765,  m. 
Isabella  Edmonstone. 

I 

Thomas,  m.  Jean  Adam  of  Blair  Adam. 

I 

Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Francis,  m.  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

I 

Francis  Thomas  Romilly,  m.  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Lt.-Col.  SirJ.  Campbell. 


ances  Lome,  m.  Lt.-Col.  J.  B.  Mac¬ 
Farlan,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Artillery. 


Lt.-Col.  J.  Kenneth  MacFarlan,  Agnes. 

R.A.,  m.  1936  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Judge  Lineham,  K.C. 


John  William  Kennedy  MacFarlan,  Patricia  Louise  MacFarlan, 
b-  !937-  b.  1938. 

Considering  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  those  days  it  is  wonderful 

to  think  of  the  number  of  foreign  countries  visited  by  the  Kennedy 
brothers. 

Thomas  had  his  education  in  Holland  and  travelled  there  and  in  Germany  for 
pleasure  and  later  for  health. 

Cornelius  was  in  Holland  as  a  student,  in  Ireland  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in 
Germany  and  Poland  under  Stair. 

David  studied  in  France,  Holland  and  Germany,  then  worked  in  Darien  and  Jamaica, 

and  apparently  also  in  the  East,  and  was  subsequently  in  Russia,  Spain,  Italy  and  Holland5 
where  he  died. 

Magnus  is  said  by  his  brothers  to  have  “  travelled  far  ”  to  make  the  money  which  he 

afterwards  lost,  though  there  is  very  little  record  of  his  sojourn  in  Batavia  to  which  he 
went  in  1703. 


Six  elder  sons 

Thomas  ^ 
Cornelius 
David 
Magnus 
William 
James 


all 

o.s.p. 


Five  sons 
o.s.p. 
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William  spent  many  years  in  Ireland,  then  in  some  ways  a  foreign  country,  and  many 
at  Gibraltar.  He  also  travelled  in  Italy  for  pleasure. 

James  travelled  extensively  in  Holland,  France  and  Spain,  was  many  years  in  Gibraltar 
whence  he  made  a  trip  to  North  Africa,  and  many  in  Ireland. 

Francis  the  youngest,  went  far  afield,  both  East  and  West,  since  he  was  in  Sumatra 
and  in  Virginia  as  well  as  all  over  Europe. 

(The  sister  was  the  only  stay-at-home.  She  rarely  left  her  father’s  or  her  husband’s 
home  or  went  out  at  all,  and  when  at  length  for  reasons  of  health  she  did  go  to  England, 
she  died  there.) 

The  incidents  which  befell  all  these  members  of  Sir  Thomas’s  family  are  described 
in  the  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  and  the  development  of  the  character  of  each 
can  be  traced  in  the  extracts  given. 

Thomas  was  the  most  successful  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  the  only  one  who 
never  had  money  troubles. 

Cornelius  appears  as  having  the  most  advantages  in  the  way  of  friends  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  lucrative  service. 

David  and  Francis  as  having  been  involved  in  the  most  interesting  historical  events. 

William  as  the  one  whose  health  seems  to  have  been  even  more  precarious  than  that 
of  some  of  the  others,  while  “  poor  Magnus  ”  (nearly  always  alluded  to  in  those  terms), 
arouses  interest  among  his  brethren  only  when  he  dies. 

James  is  the  most  lovable  of  the  whole  family,  and  the  most  prolific  letter  writer. 


CHAPTER  II 


1692  TO  1713 

Early  letters  of  Thomas,  Cornelius  and  David— The  Darien 
Expedition— Cornelius  with  Stair  in  Germany— William  in 
Spain — (The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession) 

The  hist  letter  is  from  the  nineteen-year-old  Thomas  Kennedy  to  his 
father.  It  is  all  that  is  most  correct  and  there  is  a  faint  touch  of 
superiority  when  he  sends  greeting  to  “  my  brothers.”  These  ranged 
from  the  eighteen-year-old  Cornelius,  aching  to  follow  him  abroad, 
down  to  the  two-year-old  Frank  and  the  other  small  fry. 

Thomas  Kennedy  to  his  Father ,  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy ,  ex-Provost. 


Utrecht,  13  Aug.  1692. 
Sir, 

Since  my  last  I  have  been  dayly  expecting  to  have  had  the  happiness 
of  a  line  from  you.  I  have  received  none  since  the  23  of  April  so  that  I 
question  not  but  they  have  miscarried.  It  is  now  the  time  of  our  vacance. 
I  have  been  a  short  time  up  the  Countrey  of  Flanders.  I  hope  you  will 

pardon  the  Curiosity  I  had  to  see  such  a  fine  Cuntrey  and  so  many  fine 
towns. 

1  believe  Mr.  Cossart  hath  wrott  unto  you  that  I  received  ane  100 
guilders  by  his  letter  of  credit  upon  Antwerp.  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  any  account  of  the  engadgement.1  I  believe  you  will  have  a  full 
account  of  it  before  this  time.  There  is  a  great  many  Scots  killed  but 
among  all  the  officers  there  is  none  more  regreated  than  the  Earl  of  Angus. 
I  have  the  happiness  to  be  acquaint  with  him  at  my  first  coming  to  Utrecht 
and  was  very  civilly  intertained  by  him  in  the  Camp  some  few  days  before 
the  engagement.2 

was  tke  ^att^e  of  Steinkerk,  3  August  1692.  The  troops  of  King  William  were 
defeated  ; .  as  they  were  at  Landen  on  the  19  July  in  the  following  year.  Both  victories 
were  obtained  by  Marshal  Luxemburg. 

2  This  was  James  Douglas,  styled  Earl  of  Angus,  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  James 
second  Marquess  of  Douglas.  He  had  raised  the  Regiment  of  the  Cameronians,  26th  Foot’ 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age  and  was  appointed  Colonel.  He  was  killed,  unmarried, 
at  t  le  battle  of  Steinkerk,  3  August  1692.  His  youngest  brother,  Archibald,  became  the 
hrst  Duke  of  Douglas,  who  was  also  the  last.  Their  sister,  Lady  Jane  Douglas  (married 

AU-K  mWart  Grandtully)>  was  the  heroine  of  the  famous  “  Douglas  Case  ”  when 
Archibald,  the  elder  of  twin  sons  said  to  have  been  born  to  her  in  Paris  in  her  fifty-first 
year,  was  recognised  by  the  House  of  Lords  (in  opposition  to  the  Court  of  Session)  as  heir 
to  the  Barony  of  Douglas  ;  which  Barony  having  been  held  by  three  of  his  sons  in  succession 
is  now  merged  in  the  Earldom  of  Home  through  the  marriage  of  a  niece,  whose  husband 
was  created  Baron  of  Douglas. 

A  portrait  of  Archibald  Stewart,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas  on  the  death 
of*he  I?uke>  1S  now  at  Meikleour  and  goes  far  to  support  the  theory  that  he  was  in  fact 
a  renchman  and  only  adopted  by  Lady  Jane  Douglas  or  Stewart.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  t  le  members  of  the  Court  of  Session,  after  hearing  masses  of  evidence  both  Scots  and 
rench  Their  decision  was  given  in  1767,  and  great  anger  was  aroused  when  it  was 
reversed  two  years  later,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  influenced  by  Lord 
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I  hope  all  the  family  are  well,  my  respects  to  my  Mother,  to  my  brethren 
and  sister. 

I  am  your  loving  and  obedient  son, 

Tho.  Kennedy. 

In  the  following  year  Thomas  wrote  again  from 

Utrecht,  23  Oct.  1693. 

Sir, 

Since  of  yours  of  the  29  of  August,  I  have  been  always  expecting  my 
brother’s1  arrival,  who  came  about  two  weeks  ago.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cossart 
accordingly  as  you  ordered  me  to  know  if  he  could  take  him,  or  if  not  to 
persuade  his  brother  at  Roterdam  to  take  him.  He  answered  me  that  as 
for  his  brother,  has  hade  no  occasion  at  present,  besides  that  he  would 
take  none  under  6  or  8  years  engagement,  but  as  for  himself  he  was  very 
willing  to  do  him  all  the  services  he  could  and  that  though  he  was  provided 
att  present,  yet  he  would  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  give  him  employ¬ 
ment  in  his  affairs  untill  such  time  as  he  could  find  an  opportunity  to  settle 
him  with  some  merchant,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Cossart  has  wrote  to  you  of 
this  already.  My  brother  was  here  2  or  3  days  and  gave  me  accounts 
of  how  he  had  spent  his  time  in  France.  He  told  me  that  in  Mr.  Lavie’s 
he  had  learned  but  very  little  and  that  allmost  all  he  did  was  to  copy 
letters  ;  that  Mr.  Lavie,  rather  than  shew  him  anything  of  his  employment, 
did  indeavour  to  conceal  it  from  him,  so  that  when  he  learned  was  mostly 
by  his  own  industry.  He  hade  a  master  for  a  year  for  book-keeping  and 
Arithmetique  and  I  believe  he  may  understand  those  indifferently  well. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  entire  master  of  the  French.  This  is  all  I  have 
to  trouble  you  with  at  present. 

Your  loving  and  obedient  son, 

Tho.  Kennedy. 

Next  comes  the  following  from  David  who  is  on  less  intimate  terms 
with  his  father  ;  he  was  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  sons, 
and  was  given  the  advantage  of  education  in  France,  Holland  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  a  trip  to  Darien.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
trying  to  earn  his  living  in  Ireland  early  in  the  century,  he  was  troubled 
to  think  he  had  cost  his  father  so  much. 

David  Kennedy  to  his  father. 

15th  Jan,  1694. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I  wrote  to  you  the  November  past,  since  received  none  from  you,  which 
caused  my  silence,  want  of  subject. 

Mr.  Cossart  sent  last  post  your  account  currt  wherein  there  is  £270  1 1. 
charges  he  paid  out  for  me,  since  my  arrival  here,  which  I  confess  is  much 
in  so  short  a  time,  but  I  came  out  of  France  almost  destitute  of  Linnen 

Mansfield,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  himself  a  Scot,  and  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  famous 
gibe  that  “  much  could  be  done  with  a  Scotchman  when  caught  young.” 

William  Murray,  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  rode  to  London  on  his  own  pony, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  never  returned  to  Scotland. 

1  David. 
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cloathes  and  other  necessaries,  which  Mr.  Cossart  and  Lady  were  pleased 
to  take  the  trouble  to  provide  me  with  themselves,  which  I  esteemed  a 
kindness  of  them,  though  if  it  had  been  left  to  my  disposal,  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  coarser  and  provided  myself  a  great  deal  cheaper.  But  seeing 
they  took  it  upon  them  to  do  it,  I  could  not  (without  disobleadging  them) 
be  against  it,  and  as  for  ye  money  I  received,  I  give  you  on  the  other  side 
an  acct  how  I  gave  it  out,  that  thereby  you  may  see  I  have  spent  nothing 
amiss,  for  I  doe  nothing  without  Mr.  Cossart’s  advice,  but  things  are 
exhorbitantly  dear  here  and  I  hope  to  put  you  to  no  more  charges  while 
I  am  here. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  my  brother1  who  blessed  be  God,  is  very 
well  and  longs  very  much  as  I  doe  to  hear  from  you.  I  presume  he  wrote 
you  lately,  of  what  I  acquainted  you  in  my  last  concerning  my  comeing 
home.  I  should  gladly  wish  your  consent  thereto,  for  as  I  wrote  you  in 
my  last,  it  would  be  for  my  advantage  in  several  respects.  All  my  business 
here  being  copying  letters  and  accts  and  some  tymes  translating  the  same, 
that  now  I  understand  the  French  indifferently  well,  But  for  the  Dutch, 
5tis  impossible  ever  I  can  attain  it  here,  being  I  never  speak  it  nor  hear  it 
spoke  except  with  a  Mr.  which  could  do  as  well  at  home.  And  I  fear  I 
forget  my  book-keeping  rather  than  improve  myself  therein,  because  I 
putt  it  not  in  practice  and  am  so  busied  in  writing  letters,  etc.  that  I  have 
not  tyme  to  think  upon  what  I  learned,  for  Merchts‘,  especially  those  of 
this  business,  are  not  willing  to  show  their  books  to  strangers. 

Mr.  Cossart  will  certainly  expect  a  good  deal  of  money,  for  he  has  a 
servant  at  present  who  is  bound  with  him  for  6  years,  that  gives  him  ioo 
ducatones  per  annum,  so  that  he  will  expect  more  from  me,  being,  I  must 
confess  I  am,  used  with  more  civility,  upon  all  which  I  waite  and  shall 
depend  upon  your  answer,  and  wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  accompanied 
with  many  others  and  with  fruition  of  all  Happiness  and  Prosperity  and 
Praying  the  Lord  to  bless  you  and  family  with  His  most  particular  blessing, 
I  remain  till  death 

Your  ever  obedient  and  dutyfull  sone, 

I 

An  account  how  I  debursed  ye  money  I  received. 

For  a  caster  (beaver)  hat 
For  2  pairs  shoes  and  i  pare  slippers 

For  i  pair  stockens  . 

For  a  nightgown  and  cap  . 

To  a  Dutch  master  for  2  months 
For  washing,  dressing,  Books  and  other  petty  neces¬ 
saries  . 

87  o 


.  Kennedy. 

15  o 
8  o 
5  !0 
20  10 
12  10 

26  o 


It  is  not  stated  in  what  coinage  this  account  is  drawn  up,  probably 
in  Dutch  florins  (guilders). 

Thomas  was  “  admitted  advocate  ”  in  Edinburgh  in  1698  ; 
about  this  date  there  are  no  letters  from  him,  and  no  more  from  any 
of  the  brothers,  except  the  following. 


1  Thomas. 
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In  1695  Cornelius,  as  already  seen,  was  likewise  pursuing  his 
education  in  Holland  and  this  letter,  dated  Utrecht,  19  July  1695, 
is  addressed  to  his  brother  Thomas  in  Edinburgh. 

Dear  Brother, 

You  have  good  reason  to  quarrell1  me  for  not  writing  you  sooner.  I 
have  no  other  excuse  but  that  I  could  not  know  where  you  were,  but  now 
that  I  know  by  Mr.  Pringle  you  are  safely  in  Scotland  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  amends.  First  then  to  answer  all  the  points  of  your  last  letter.  I 
stay  here  all  this  vacance  ;  I  have  had  a  College  on  the  “Just  ”  with  van 
Eck  and  one  with  Gravius  on  Tacitus,  but  after  this  I  design  to  take  none 
but  law.  There  are  but  few  of  our  countrymen  here  just  now,  the  most 
of  them  being  gone  to  the  Camp  and  to  the  country.  Honest  Pitcur  is 
still  here.2  I  have  been  more  obliged  to  him  than  to  any  man  in  the  town, 
but  I  need  say  nothing  of  him  to  one  that  knows  him  so  well.  Sir  John 
Preston,  Mr.  Graham  and  he  goe  shortly  for  England.  Dr.  Boyd  and  his 
pupils  are  already  gone  and  I  believe  you  would  see  Seton.  As  for  the  sparks 
that  goe  for  Italy,  there  goes  non  out  of  this  town  but  Mr.  Roye  from 
Leyden  My  Ld.  Elibank  and  Mr.  Paterson  goe.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Drummond  a  few  days  since  from  Rome — wherein  he  minds  you 
very  kindly.  After  he  has  made  a  tour  of  Lombardy,  he  is  to  come  here — - 
where  I  believe  he  will  be  all  winter. 

As  for  books  of  learning  I  have  very  little  to  write  about  them.  There 
is  a  book  lately  printed  in  Paris  called  les  lois  civilles  dans  leur  ordre  naturelle — ■ 
which  is  now  here  and  is  very  much  commended.  Van  der  Mullen,  the 
Author  of  the  Jus.  Poli,  is  publishing  a  large  commentary  in  2  folios  on 
Grotius  book.  It  is  almost  done.  He  is  to  present  it  to  the  King,  as  he  goes 
over  to  England.  Graeveuis  Aurelius  Victor  is  done  his  Cicero  and 
Thesaurus  and  goeing  on.  I  wish  he  may  live  to  end  them,  for  he  is  not 
very  healthy.  I  doubt  not  you  have  already  heard  the  famous  Huygens3 
is  dead.  Some  weeks  before  he  died  I  went  to  see  him  at  the  Hague,  where 
I  saw  his  machine  for  the  Copernican  system,  which  was  the  prettiest 
thing  I  ever  saw — he  said  he  had  ended  his  pendulum  for  the  longitude 
but  what  come  of  it  now,  I  know  not.  I  believe  you  do  not  expect  any 
public  news.  My  Lord  Kilmares,  Mr.  Home  Mr.  Scot  and  Mr.  Strachan 
are  gone  to  take  Namur4 — the  last  time  I  heard  from  them  they  did  not 
doubt  but  they  should  be  masters  of  it  in  a  few  days.  The  Venetians  have 
got  a  victory  over  the  Turks  in  Greece,  but  we  have  not  got  the  particulars. 
I  have  told  David  to  writt  to  you — he  is  very  wearied  of  Amsterdam  and 
he  expects  you’ll  persuade  his  father  to  take  him  out  of  there.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  learn  much  more  with  Mr.  Cossart.  When  you  writt  I  expect 
you’ll  let  me  know  how  my  father  and  Mother  are  and  if  he  be  got  settled 
in  the  estate  of  Greenmaynes — if  he  be  concerned  in  the  new  Poll  and  any 
other  little  things  relating  to  the  family. 

C.  K. 


1  Scottish  equivalent  for  scold. 

2  Hamilton  of  Pitcur,  who  fell  at  Killiecrankie  six  years  earlier,  was  the  father  of  this 
young  man. 

3  Huygens,  Dutch  mathematician,  1629-1695. 

4  The  French  had  regained  Namur  in  1794,  an<^  held  it  until  1814. 
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While  at  Utrecht,  Cornelius  no  doubt  made  friends  not  only  with 
fellow  Scots  also  studying  there,  but  with  young  Dutchmen,  and 
within  ten  years  we  find  him  back  in  Holland  forming  part  of  the 

New  Company  of  Scots,  raised  for  the  extraordinary  state  of  War  ” 
(War  of  the  Spanish  Succession),  under  “Johan  Dalrymple,  Col.” 
(the  Master  of  Stair,  later  the  well-known  Earl). 

Already,  in  i7°3>  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  pressing  the 
States  General,  through  the  Dutch  Envoy  in  London,  “  touchant 
l’etablissement  des  six  regiments  Ecossais,  a  leur  solde.”  Among 
other  fellow  officers  of  “  Cornelis  Kennedy  ”  (so  called  in  the  lists) 
were  John,  afterwards  second  Duke  of  Argyll  and  first  of  Greenwich, 
the  Commander  on  the  Government  side  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  George 
Hamilton,  who  became  chief  military  adviser  to  Mar,  on  the 
Jacobite  side1  (though  Mar,  unfortunately,  seldom  took  his  advice). 

John  Drummond,  who  writes  to  Thomas  now  back  in  Scotland, 
seems  to  have  friends  only  among  the  Scots,  and  to  regard  the 
Dutch  with  some  amusement — not  untinged  with  scorn. 

John  Drummond  from  Utrecht  on  14  September  1696. 

Dear  Kennedy, 

I  got  yours  just  now  as  soon  as  I  expected  it  and  that  was  against  you 
had  done  with  your  tryalls.2  I  am  glade  to  hear  they  have  been  of  a  peice 
with  the  rest  of  your  life.3  I  shall  have  you  to  search  whay  I  may  think 
that  to  have  been,  as  you  doe  me,  to  look  for  a  reason  for  your  silence. 
And  I  believe  you  may  find  the  one  sooner  than  I  the  other,  for  I  have  been 
so  ill  for  three  weeks  past  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  look  for  that  or 
anything  else.  I  am  now  better  and  have  begun  Colledges  with  van  Eil, 
besides  my  private  sessions,  for  which  I  have  the  Honour  of  my  Lord  Reas4 
good  company.  Mr.  Elay  is  his  Governour  as  well  as  C.  McKay’s,  they  are 
to  be  here  all  the  winter.  We  had  yesterday  a  letter  from  Core  who  you 
now,  no  doubt,  to  be  well,  at  London.  David  is  befor  this  time  at  Frank¬ 
furt.  But  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  very  long  by  the  way  and  at  last 
rob  d  of  all  he  had  about  him,  as  no  doubt  he  has  wrytt  you  before  now. 

Will  Scott  went  this  day  senight  for  Venice.  Sir  John  Areskine,  young 
Greenock5  and  his  Governour  also  goe  the  length  of  Augspurg  with  him 
and  then  strike  off  to  Geneva.  Barrowfield,6  if  you  know  him,  went  for  Italy 
sometime  ago  in  company  with  ane  English  Gentleman  who  is  ill  of  the 
smallpock  s  at  Frankfurt,  not  Mannheim  you  understand  me,  so  that  I 
elieve  Scott  will  overtake  them  there  and  continue  his  journey  with  them. 

1  Scots  Brigade  in  Holland— Scot.  Hist.  Soc. 

2  Examinations  in  Scotland. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Thomas  was  universally  successful  in  what  he  set  himself 

to  do. 

of  Scou°'ea^5  ^ourt^  Baron  Reay,  son  of  George,  third  Baron,  and  Margaret  Mackay 

,  After™afds  AMn,  eighth  Baron  Cathcart,  and  a  distinguished  soldier  under 
M  arlborough  in  Flanders.  He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  Drowned  at  sea 
on  his  way  to  America  where  he  was  going  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  1 740  ; 
he  was  a  good  friend  to  Cornelius’  nephew. 

John  Walkinshaw,  father  of  Clementina,  mistress  of  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
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Mr.  Hamiltoun  (whom  by  the  bye  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see)  with  Mr.  Strachan  are  gone  for  Vienna  and  I  believe  will  make  a 
tour  towards  Frankfort  where  your  Brother  is.  My  Lord  Kilmaurs1  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  goe  to  that  country  and  is  now  at  the  Hague — 
one  of  the  most  engaging  young  noblemen  I  ever  had  the  honour  to  know. 
He  goes  now  but  19.  Mr.  ffalconer  is  still  here.  Mr.  James  Gregory2  who 
thought  to  have  conveyed  your  brother  David,  is  here,  and  studies  physick. 

There’s  Mr.  Ellis,  ane  English  Gentleman  knows  ye  Laird  of  Grant 
and  his  Governour  and  here’s  lately  come,  Sir  Patrick  Hume’s3  son  and  his 
Governor,  or  rather  his  father’s  Grieve.  But  besides  all  these  good  folk, 
here’s  Messrs.  Z.Y.  &  X  and  a  hundred  more,  who  live  in  tother  end  of 
the  Town  in  hair-stuff  clocks,  steeple  crowned  hats  and  cut-fingered  gloves. 

I  think  this  may  answer  your  Queeries,  for  addition  the  Castle  of  Viana 
was  almost  quite  burnt  down  Friday  last.  It  was  hardly,  you  know,  worth 
ten  pound,  so  if  the  old  Countess  had  been  burnt,  as  she  was  very  near  to 
have  been,  the  Comte  de  Dep  had  lost  nothing  by  it — Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you  and  tell  me  a  little  what  you  seriously  think  of  our  new  company, 
for  the  Dutch  expectations  of  it  diminish  mightily.4 

Later  than  this,  Cornelius  also  studied  law  in  Edinburgh,  for 
on  20  July  1700,  when  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was  “Admitted 
Advocate  at  the  Scots  Bar.”  Previous  to  that  date  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  transacting  some  kind  of  legal  business  in  London,  and 
to  have  been  obliged  to  come  home  to  justify  his  proceedings. 

To  Thomas. 

December  20.  1698.  London. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  wrote  to  my  father  from  this  place  about  a  month  agoe  which  I  doubt 
he  has  not  receaved,  for  I  have  as  yet  had  no  answer  to  it.  If  he  has  not, 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  deliver  him  the  enclosed.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  get  an  account  of  my  father’s  sentiments  about  me — so  far  very  different 
from  what  he  or  any  body  else  was  pleased  to  let  me  know.  I  scarce 
believed  it,  but  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Blackwood  told  me,  than  I  resolved  to 
come  down  and  see,  had  not  that  business  of  Sir  Andrew  and  Miss  Cross 
happened,  in  which  I  could  not  leave  him  seeing  he  was  so  much  in  earnest 
about  it  and  it  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
give  you  the  detail  of  the  story,  but  if  it  be  my  father’s  pleasure,  I  hope 
to  see  you  in  a  few  days  and  satisfie  you  in  every  detail  about  it.  I  told  my 
father  why  I  could  take  no  money  from  Sir  Andrew,  so  the  longer  I  stay 
here  I  shall  need  the  more  to  bring  me  down,  whatever  I  have  had  yet 
from  him,  he  need  not  look  upon  as  spent,  for  I  reckon  it  is  in  very  good 
hands — I  shall  not  stay  here  an  hour  after  I  hear  from  my  father.  Direct 
for  me  at  the  Three  golden  lions  in  Bedford  Court,  Govent  Garden. 

I  am  yours  as  much  as  ever, 

G.  K. 

1  Son  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Glencairn,  a  title  now  extinct. 

2  Son  of  the  famous  astronomer  of  Edinburgh  and  Mary  Jamesone. 

3  Sir  Patrick  Hume  became  in  1690  Baron  Polwarth  and  in  1897  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
This  son  died  v.p.  1709. 

4  This  refers  to  the  first  idea  of  “  The  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  the  Indies 
and  Africa,”  which  resulted  in  the  ill-fated  Darien  Scheme  of  some  years  later. 
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The  next  experience  of  David,  when  he  was  twenty-three,  was 
in  taking  part  in  the  expedition  from  Scotland  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
the  project  of  William  Paterson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  he  was  unfortunately  less  successful  in  this  than  his  earlier  scheme. 
English  jealousy  excluded  the  Northern  Kingdom  from  all  share  in 
the  Trading  Companies  to  Africa  and  India  and  it  was  resolved  to 
start  a  rival  company  dealing  with  a  different  part  of  the  globe, 
i.e.  the  small  neck  of  land  connecting  Central  and  South  America, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  call  New  Caledonia.  Stock  in  the  proposed 
company  was  at  first  eagerly  bought  up  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
though  when  it  was  found  that  the  English  Government  frowned 
on  the  scheme,  the  English  “  takers  ”  withdrew  their  money.  The 
Scottish  adventurers,  however,  continued  their  preparations  and 
caused  six  good  ships  to  be  built  in  Holland  and  armed  them  with 
a  few  guns,  though  they  did  not  seriously  contemplate  opposition 
when  they  reached  their  goal,  having  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
country  in  question  was  already  claimed  by  Spain.  The  promoters 
of  the  scheme  seem  also  to  have  neglected  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  climate  of  the  country  and  obviously  did  not  know  it  was 
tropical,  since  a  great  part  of  the  cargo  they  carried  to  sell  or  barter 
with  the  natives  consisted  of  woollen  garments,  gloves,  wigs  hats  and 
it  is  said,  Bibles. 

Unfortunately,  only  one  letter  survives  (of  five  pages).  It  is  dated 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  and  is  addressed  to  Thomas. 

ye  last  feb.  1700. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  wrote  to  my  fathei  from  Mhntserati,  I  think  on  ye  c)  of  November 
giveing  him  an  account  that  we  were  come  so  far  on  our  voyage  to  Calidonia. 

I  came  here  this  evening  and  finding  ye  occasion  of  Bembo’s  [Benbow] 
squadron  who  sails  this  day  for  England,  I  could  not  omit  writting  tho’  I 
have  but  little  tyme  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  State  of  our  affairs  nor 
can  I  give  a  peifect  one  tho  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  have  heard  how  un- 
civily  they  that  went  ashoar  at  Montseriat  were  used  by  the  Government, 
who  refused  them  all  manner  of  provisions  and  would  not  so  much  as  allow 
them  watter.  The  people  then  told  us  they  were  informed  that  ours  had 
deserted  the  Colony  which  we  took  only  for  a  made-story,  but  we  found  it 
but  too  true  att  our  arrival  there,  which  was  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day.1 

\  ou  would  best  imagine  how  melancholy  a  disappointment  it  was  to 
us,  when  we  expected  that  all  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  to  find  an  entire 
desertion.  There  was  nothing  there  but  two  sloops  from  New  York,  in  the 
one  there  was  some  provisions,  and  Capt.  Drummond  who  was  formerly 
Counsellor,  was  in  the  other.  He  told  that  want  of  provisions  and  sickness 
obliged  them  to  go  off,  but  as  to  ye  transactions  of  those  who  had  the  first 
government,  its  what  I  cannot  give  you  an  account,  for  we  are  still  in  the 
mist  what  game  they  played,  there  are  shrewd  suspicions  that  it  has  been  all 
false.  Att  our  landing  there  was  a  general  council  held,  which  consisted 
of  the  counsellors  that  came  over  with  us,  Captain  Drummond  and  the 

1  30  November  1699. 
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other  captains,  when  it  was  determined  that  these  four  should  continue 
Counsellors  seeing  those  were  gone  in  whose  hands  they  were  to  devolve 
theer  power  and  that  Drummond  should  be  divested  of  his  in  regard  of  ye 
desertion  of  those  from  whom  he  had  it.  Then  it  was  resolved  that  only 
400  Landmen,  and  100  seamen  should  remain — that  the  rest  should  be 
sent  off  with  the  flyboats  to  Jamaica,  to  be  maintained  there  if  possible 
till  such  tyme  as  we  had  an  account  of  the  Directors’  resolutions  in  Scotland, 
in  regard  that  there  was  about  five  months  provisions  for  the  whole.  In 
the  meantime  that  the  flyboats  were  making  ready,  all  the  men  were 
employed  in  the  making  of  hutts  and  repairing  the  Batterys  for  all  that 
had  been  formerly  done  was  burned,  by  whom  is  still  a  Mystery — some 
suspect  that  it  was  our  own  men  at  their  going  away,  but  what  should 
induce  them  to  that,  the  Lord  knows — there  has  certainly  been  a  dale  of 
villainy  acted  amongst  them,  but  by  whom  is  not  yet  found  out.  I  doubt 
not  but  you  know  that  two  of  ye  big  ships  went  to  New  York  and  that  ye 
other  came  here  and  how  Jamysons’  ship  was  burned  with  her  provisions, 
but  what  become  of  ye  loading  of  ye  other  ships  cannot  be  found  out.  Its  to 
be  feared  that  some  of  those  who  had  the  disposall  of  them  have  apropriate 
them  to  their  selves.  The  Council  had  Captain  Drummond  before  them  to 
give  accts  of  his  Intromissions  at  New  York  which  he  refusing  to  do  was 
put  in  arreast.  To  be  short  I  believe  the  company  will  never  get  a  true 
account  of  theer  Effects,  for  its  more  than  probable  that  some  have  made 
estates  out  of  them.  I  left  Caledonia  on  the  7th.  I  came  over  in  a  sloop  with 
James  Byres  who  is  to  come  to  take  an  account  of  ye  St.  Andrew’s  effects 
who  is  still  here — when  we  came  away  the  2  flyboats  were  ready  and 
wanted  only  a  winde  to  carry  them  out  of  the  bay.  There  comes  in  them 
betwixt  6  and  500  men  for  none  but  8  companys  were  chosen  to  remain, 
consisting  only  of  planters  and  their  officers.  We  arrived  Thursday  last  on 
the  island,  where  we  had  acct  of  McKay’s  having  touched  here  on  his  way 
to  ye  Collony, — he  left  this  on  the  13th,  so  we  hope  he  will  prevent  the 
fly-boats  coming,  for  he  left  orders  here  that  in  case  he  should  miss  them, 
they  should  emediately  returne.  I  know  not  what  instructions  McKay  has 
brought  along  with  him,  but  by  his  actings  here  it  would  seem  he  has  a 
large  power  from  the  Directors  and  that  he  is  to  make  a  change  of  counsel¬ 
lers  att  his  arrivall.  I  hope  the  directors,  by  the  sad  experience  they  have 
had  of  the  mismanagements  of  ye  former  collony  and  the  prejudice  they 
have  sustained  by  delays  and  misunderstandings,  will  fall  upon  methods 
to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future  and  to  support  this  by  sending  speedy 
supplies  which  is  in  a  very  tottering  condition  for  want  of  provisions,  par¬ 
ticularly  liquor  which  has  caused  a  great  mortality,  for  it  is  simply  impossible 
that  men  can  subsist  on  salt  and  water,  if  they  have  not  some  strong  drink 
to  qualify  it,  with  which  they  cannot  be  so  conveniently  supplyed  from 
Scotland  because  of  the  distance  as  from  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
who  would  willingly  not  only  trade  but  also  come  and  live  among  us  if  the 
prohibition  were  taken  off,  without  which  I  doubt  much  if  ever  we  will 
maintain  that  colony. 

Mr.  Byres  resolves  to  return  with  the  same  sloop  we  came  in  very  soon, 
only  he  will  wait  a  little  for  ye  arrival  of  ye  2  flyboats  in  case  McKay  should 
have  missed  them.  I  am  extremely  puzzled  what  to  do  with  myself,  for 
there  is  no  manner  of  trade  or  commerce  with  our  collony  so  that  unless  it 
be  people  that  can  dig  and  plant  and  their  overseers,  I  know  no  use  for 
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anybody.  However,  I’m  resolved  to  take  my  chance  with  others  and  return 
with  J.  Byres  if  I  be  able  to  do  it,  and  tho  I  come  over  under  all  ye 
Inconveniencys  imaginable,  for  altho  there  is  no  profit  by  being  in  any 
post  yet  it  is  a  loss  to  want  one  and  most  of  those  who  came  over,  as  I  did, 
were  employed  as  the  planters,  which  I  must  confess  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  excused  of.  I  have  had  my  health  pretty  well  all  along,  until  a  little 
befoie  I  came  off  I  was  taken  with  a  flux,  which  is  the  General  disease  of 
new  comers  and  it  has  continued  with  me  ever  since — it  has  brought  me  a 
little  doune,  for  its  a  very  weakening  disease — however  I’m  hopefull  that 
shall  get  cleai  of  it  and  be  in  a  condition  to  return  with  the  sloop,  for  its 
simple  impossible  for  me  to  live  here  without  an  Employment  or  an  Estate. 
It  is  the  most  extravagant  dear  place  that  ever  I  was  in,  and  I  believe  as 
Lewd  a  people  in  it  as  are  in  ye  world,  for  most  all  ye  inhabitants  are 
offscourings  who  have  got  themselves  estates  by  robing  and  preying  upon 
their  neighbours.  It  is  indeed  an  Island  that  is  very  pleasant  and  might  be 
Improven. 

I  don’t  doubt  but  you  expect  I  should  give  you  an  account  of  ye  country 
of  Darien,  faith  I  can  say  but  little  about  it,  only  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
fine  bay  the  country  is  mountainous  and  extremely  woody — its  thought 
the  soile  will  be  prety  good  when  the  ground  is  cleared,  but  that  will  never 
be  done  unless  we  get  a  parcell  of  Nigros  to  do  it.  Indeed  it  lyes  the  most 
conveniently  of  any  on  the  main  of  America  for  trade.  They  say  there 
are  gold  mines,  but  we  have  not  yet  found  ’em  out,  nor  is  it  fitt  for  men  to 
pursue  the  search  for  that,  till  they  be  more  securely  settled  and  cleared 
ground  for  planting  such  things  as  are  propper  for  their  maintenance.  I  wish 
to  God  we  may  surmount  the  difficulties  we  are  now  in  and  fall  into  a  right 
modell  of  Government  and  a  good  understanding,  that  a  regular  way  may 
be  fallen  upon  for  our  subsistence  till  such  tyme  as  we  can  do  it  of  ourselves. 
If  that  be  done,  there’s  no  doubt  but  that  Collony  will  prosper  yet,  and  in 
tyme  not  only  reimburse  the  vast  charges  the  kingdom  has  been  att,  but 
also  enrich  us,  so  that  we  may  be  known  in  the  world  to  be  a  Nation,  but 
that’s  what  can’t  be  expected  on  a  suddent  for  the  difficulty  of  making  such 
settlements  are  infinitely  harder  and  more  chargeable  than  the  maintenance 
of  ym  afterwards.  I  have  been  extremely  unfortunate  in  not  being  here 
when  McKay  came,  for  I  am  confident  I  should  have  had  letters  by  him 
from  some  of  the  family.  There’s  nothing  in  the  world  that  I’m  so  anxious 
to  be  informed  about  as  of  their  wellfare.  Pray  give  my  most  humble  duty 
to  my  Father  and  to  my  Mother.  I  shall  certainly  write  to  him  before  I 
leave  this  place  with  the  next  occasion.  This  goes  with  Mr.  Geliy  (Ja. 
Byres’  brother  in  law).  He  is  sent  with  letters  from  ye  Gounsell  to  ye 
Directors  so  that  you  11  hear  a  particular  account  of  every  transaction. 
Remember  me  very  kindly  to  my  brother  Gorie,  to  my  sister  and  to  ye 
rest.  I  wish  to  God  this  may  find  you  all  as  when  I  left  you.  There’s 
severall  small  things  I  would  desire  by  ye  first  ship  for  ye  Collony  but  our 
pay  is  so  uncertain  that  I  cannot  now  ax  it.  I  think  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  a  hurry  I’m  now  in,  after  sending  you  such  a  scroll  of  stuff  which 
I  have  scarce  tyme  to  read  over,  the  ships  are  just  weighing  anchor. 

I  trust  you’ll  not  faill  to  lett  me  hear  from  you  by  all  occasions — give 
my  service  to  all  friends,  and  believe  me  Ever  to  bee 

Yr.  most  affect.  &  Loving  Br. 

David  Kennedy. 
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I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we’re  informed  here  by  a  vessell  come  from 
Carthagena,  that  there  are  3  men  of  war  gone  from  thence  to  meet  4  more 
from  Port  Belo  in  order  to  attack  our  Colony  which  makes  us  uneasy  till 
we  hear  the  issue.  If  they  are  so  strong  as  reported,  I’m  afraid  it  will  go 
hard  with  us,  for  our  men  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make  great  resistance. 

David  Kennedy  had  formed  part  of  the  third  expedition  which 
had  left  Scotland  for  Darien.  The  first  party  had  started  on  26  July 
1698  and  consisted  of  six  vessels  carrying  from  thirty  to  sixty  guns 
each,  with  1,200  men  on  board  as  prospective  colonists,  besides  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  They  landed  on  3  November  at  Acta,  a 
commodious  port  mid-way  between  Portobello  and  Carthagena,  and 
founded  their  colony  with  great  enthusiasm.  They  had  hoped  to  till 
the  ground  and  trade  with  the  natives — but  after  about  six  months, 
the  tropical  climate  began  to  take  heavy  toll  of  the  men  from  the 
north,  provisions  ran  short,  and  a  vessel  despatched  from  the  Clyde 
with  stores  never  reached  its  destination.  The  settlers  were  horrified 
also  to  realise  that  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
etc.,  were  prohibited,  by  the  orders  of  King  William,  from  affording 
them  supplies,  and  they  were  also  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  Finding 
their  position  untenable,  after  eight  months,  the  colony  was,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Paterson,  its  founder,  broken  up  and  dispersed. 
A  second  expedition  which  sailed  from  Leith  with  300  more  settlers 
and  abundant  provisions,  arrived  to  find  the  colony  deserted,  and  it 
proceeded  to  Jamaica. 

David  Kennedy’s  party,  which  sailed  from  the  Clyde  in  November 
1699,  consisted  of  four  vessels  and  1,300  men,  who  landed,  but  were 
again  attacked  by  Spaniards  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Captain 
Campbell  of  Fanab,  who  arrived  subsequently  to  the  date  of  Kennedy’s 
letter,  were  finally  routed  and  driven  to  capitulate  and  to  take  to  their 
vessels  and  sail  away.  Many  were  lost  at  sea — and  a  very  small 
remnant  ever  reached  Scotland,  after  the  failure  of  the  disastrous 
venture  which  cost  the  country  so  much  money. 

“  Byres  ”  mentioned  in  the  letter,  was  James  Byres,  eldest  son 
of  James,  second  Laird  of  Tonley,  Aberdeenshire,  born  1673.  “He 
was  the  chief  projector  and  promotor  (with  William  Paterson)  of  the 
Scots  expedition  to  Darien,  and  on  that  account  was  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  ‘  King  of  Darien.’  He  lost  his  life  and 
fortune  in  that  expedition,  being  killed  by  a  French  privateer  in  his 
way  home.  The  failure  of  the  Darien  scheme,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  with  William  III,  brought 
numerous  families  in  Scotland  to  ruin,  made  the  existing  Government 
of  Scotland  very  unpopular  and  was  a  great  means  of  fomenting  the 
rebellion  of  1715.”  {Byres  family  memoir.) 

Patrick  Gellie,  of  the  family  of  Blackford,  was  a  Burgess  of 
Aberdeen. 

Captain  Drummond  was  one  of  the  original  party,  who  had  gone 
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to  New  York  to  endeavour  personally  to  obtain  help,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  a  bold,  experienced  officer  who  was  anxious 
to  put  the  colony  in  a  posture  of  defence  before  the  threatened  attack 
by  the  Spaniards,  but,  as  seen  above,  was  foiled  by  the  jealousy  of 
others.  Misfortunes  of  every  sort  seemed  to  dog  the  steps  of  the 
colonists.  David  Kennedy  was  lucky  to  return  alive,  but  the  under¬ 
mining  of  his  health  in  Darien  doubtless  contributed  to  the  malady 
from  which  he  suffered  so  long  and  eventually  died.  None  of  his 

pievious  training  had  fitted  him  in  the  least  to  play  his  part  as 
a  colonist. 

Down  to  the  yeai  i  Joq}  David  is  still  the  only  one  to  provide  news, 
his  thiid  letter  of  three  sheets  is  from  Dublin,  in  January  1703 — he 
was  then  twenty-six  and  says  he  has  been  six  months  in  Dublin.  He 
writes  to  his  brother  Thomas  and  speaks  of  Magnus,  who  was  going 
to  England,  probably  from  Edinburgh  or  possibly  from  somewhere 
abioad,  where  he  may  already  have  tried  his  fortune,  before  going 

David  wants  his  father  to  stand  security  for  him,  so  that  he  may 
get  a  place  in  the  revenue,  and  for  the  sum  of  £40  he  asks  immediately. 
He  hopes  that  Core  has  got  into  some  good  employment,  since 
he  had  been  bied  to  the  Law,”  both  at  Utrecht  in  160^  and 
afterwards  in  Edinburgh. 

David,  on  his  return  from  Darien,  would  seem  also  to  have 
acquired  some  smattering  of  law,  but  not  very  much,  for  he  explains 
m  this  long  letter  that  he  had,  out  of  his  small  fees  to  pay  “  a  Lawier  ” 
to  do  some  of  the  work  for  which  he  was  engaged. 

Ii  eland,  which  all  the  Kennedy’s  consistently  abused,  contributed 
m  no  small  degree  to  the  support  of  four  out  of  the  seven  brothers.1 
There  are  numerous  Kennedy  families  in  Ireland,  but  no  kinship 
was  ever  established. 

David  Kennedy  to  Thomas  Kennedy. 

Dr  Br  Dublin,  28  Jan.  1702/3 

•1  U  ^  rVe  keen  S1X  months  now  in  this  Country,  without  hearing  one 

suable  from  any  of  the  Family,  which  you  cannot  but  imagine  must  make 
me  extremely  uneasy,  to  live  so  long  entierly  ignorant  of  that  which  I’m 
the  most  anxious  in  the  world  to  be  informed  of.  Your  well-being  is  what 
my  duty  as  well  as  Inclination  obliges  me  to  have  such  a  concern  for,  that 
tis  impossible  for  me  to  be  easy  or  happy  at  an  uncertainty  of  your  bein°- 
so,  but  I’m  certainly  thought  the  most  unnatural  wretch  alive,  and  to  have 
no  manner  of  concerne,  but  wholly  indifferent  of  whatever  reguards  you, 
or  I  must  become  so  to  you.  For  otherways  I’m  sure,  I  could  not  have 
been  so  long  forgot  and  left  in  this  uneasyness  ;  I  wrote  to  my  father  and 
to  My  Br.  Ms.  [Magnus]  at  my  first  comeing  into  this  Country,  and  the 
10th  of  Novr.  I  wrote  both  to  my  Father  and  Mother,  inclosed  to  Ms 
but  without  any  returne,  tho’  I  most  earnestly  beg’d  it,  which  obliges  me 

Cornelius,  David,  William  and  James. 
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to  give  you  this  trouble,  and  I  beseech  you,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  hand, 
to  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  pray  let  me  know  the  reason  of  their  silence, 
for  I’m  unwilling  to  importune  them  further,  untill  I  hear  from  them  ; 
By  the  last  letter  I  wrote  to  my  Father,  you  would  see  how  I  was  disa- 
pointed  in  the  Place  I  came  over  for,  it  not  proveing  what  I  expected  it, 
nor  what  it  was  represented  to  be,  by  reason  of  an  abatement,  which  my 
Lord  Gallway1  in  his  tyme  ordered  to  be  made  upon  the  Shirives  Fees  which 
My  Lord  Conningsby2  (who  put  me  upon  demanding  it)  knew  nothing  of,  it 
being  done  after  his  being  Lord  Justice  of  this  Kingdom,  so  that  instead  of 
£1.12.8.  which  every  Shirive  formerly  paid  upon  the  passing  of  his  accts. 
now  upon  a  small  additional  Sallary,  their  fees  are  reduced  to  [illegible] 
so  that  the  whol  Salary  and  perquesites  do’s  not  amount  to  above  £80. 
a  year,  which  was  formerly  worth  about  £150.  This  I  have  represented 
to  my  Lord  Lieutenant  and  to  My  Lord  Co-by  and  I  have  both  their 
promises  to  be  better  provided  for  at  their  comeing  over  which  will  certainly 
be  in  Aprill  next.  Now  this  makes  me  the  most  impatient  in  the  World 
to  have  my  father’s  answer  about  what  I  beg’d  of  him  in  my  last,  that 
thereupon  I  may  know  what  to  fix  upon,  against  my  Lord  Lieut,  comeing 
over,  I  am  advysed  by  my  friends  here  to  put  in  for  a  place  in  the  Revenue, 
whereof  my  Lord  Co-by  is  Treasurer,  &  he  has  a  Son-in-law  who  is  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  ther’s  a  Br.  in  Law  of  my  Ld.  Kildare’s3  who 
is  another,  so  I  believe  I  shall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  getteing  in  there, 
If  my  Father  will  grant  what  I  beg’d  of  him,  it’s  what  perhaps  may  startle 
him  att  first,  but  Tis  no  more  then  what  is  comonly  done  for  a  Servant 
and  what  one  Stranger  frequently  do’s  for  another,  and  tho  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  cost  him  a  great  deal,  yet  I  don’t  know  that  by  any 
of  the  actions  of  my  life,  I  have  given  any  ground  to  suspect  that  he’l  lye 
under  any  hazard  by  doing  of  this,  and  I  beleive  it’s  what  I  could  get 
done  here,  tho’  I’m  an  absolute  stranger,  were  it  not  known  what  friends 
I  have  in  Scotland,  that  it  would  look  very  odd  to  desire  them  to  do,  what 
my  own  Parents  do’s  not  think  safe  to  do  for  me.  If  my  Father  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  this,  I  hope  I  shall  get  into  some  place  in  the  Revenue  that 
may  make  my  fortune,  for  they  are  in  all  Kingdoms  the  most  profitable 
Employments,  but  they  are  never  given  to  any  without  sufficient  security. 

I  hope  he’l  be  pleas’d  to  condescend  to  this,  which  I’m  extremely  Impatient 
to  hear,  for  there’s  nothing  can  be  more  prejudiciall  to  me  than  this  un¬ 
certainty,  for  I  dare  resolve  upon  nothing  untill  I  know  what  he’l  be 
pleas’d  to  do,  least  the  stop  should  lye  ther,  which  would  ruine  me  for 
ever  in  this  Country,  wher  I  have  made  so  good  an  Interest  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  my  friends  in  England,  that  I  stand  as  fair,  for  makeing  my 
fortune,  as  any  Stranger  ever  came  into  it.  If  my  Father  will  be  but  pleas’d 
to  grant  me  a  little  assistance  in  the  meantyme,  for  you  know  that  the 
beginning  of  things  are  allways  the  most  expensive,  and  the  Company 
that  I  am  obliged  to  keep  makes  it  very  much  so  to  me,  but  ther’s  absolute 
necessity  for  it  now,  if  ever  I  expect  to  come  to  anything,  and  I  assre  you 
I  have  been  put  to  very  great  Straits  since  I  came  here  to  keep  my  credit, 
by  the  disapointment  I  met  with  in  my  place,  and  the  unexpected  charge 


1  The  fourth  Viscount  Galway,  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland  1697-1701  and 


again  17 15-17. 

2  First  Baron  Coningsby,  also  a  Lord  Justice. 

3  Another  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland. 
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I  was  at  in  getteing  my  Patent  past  the  Sealls,  which  has  cost  me  £26  at 
my  arrivall,  so  that  I  have  been  oblig’d  ever  since  I  came  here  to  live  on 
\v  hat  I  with  great  difficulty  have  borrowed,  for  I  entered  into  my  place 
but  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  fees  of  that  terme  did  not  come  to  above  £8  : 
and  the  first  half  year  s  Sallary  will  not  come  in  till  M!ay,  and  out  of  that  I 
must  pay  ^20  .  and  the  whol  Sallary  is  but  ^53  •  wherof  ^40.  must  be 
paid  yearly  to  a  Ladey  here,  dureing  her  life,  besides  the  charge  I  must 
be  at,  of  a  Deputy  who  must  be  a  Lawier,  to  appear  for  me  in  the  Court  of 
Excehquer,  and  to  draw  out  of  the  Shirives  brieves  for  my  Signing,  after 
I  have  past  their  accts.  so  that  this  place  as  it  is  now  reduced,  (tho’  it  be 
honorable)  is  in  a  manner  worth  nothing,  I’m  sure  I  shall  not  make  ^30  a 
yeai  clear  out  of  it,  by  this  you  may  judge  how  I  have  been  and  am  still 
put  to  it,  to  live  since  I  came  here,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  nothing  but 
the  absolute  necessity  I  m  in  could  have  obliged  me  to  have  beg’d  that  other 
fa\  oui  of  my  Fathei  I  did  in  my  last,  which  I  hope  he’l  be  pleas’d  to  graunt, 
otherways  I  shall  certainly  be  undon,  for  I  know  not  upon  Earth  how  I 
subsist  without  a  recruit,  to  pay  off  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow, 
and  to  keep  me  untill  I  receive  some  money  out  of  this  Employment,  or 
get  into  a  better,  which  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  World  to  expect  ere 
Long,  for  as  I  shall  answer  to  God,  every  silable  I  now  write  to  you  is  truth 
and  down  right  my  present  circumstances,  so  that  I  leave  you  to  judge  if 
I  have  not  some  grounds  to  hope  that  they’l  be  soon  better’d,  and  whether 
or  not  my  all  do’s  not  now  depend  upon  my  father’s  granting  what  I  beg’d 
of  him.  Its  before  God  what  I  would  not  ask  (being  verry  sencible  of  ye 
Expensive  charge  I  have  put  him  to  already)  were  I  not  morally  certain 
of  being  in  a  Condition  to  repay  it  very  soon,  and  if  I  could  borrow  any 
where  else,  as  I  hope  to  be  sav  d,  I  would  not  trouble  him  with  it,  but  I 
swear  it’s  meer  necessity  forces  me  to  this,  and  I  hope  it’s  what  he’l  be 
pleased  to  condescend  to,  and  I  entierly  depend  upon  your  using  all  your 
interests  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it,  for  iff  I  should  be  disapointed  in  this, 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  cannot  stand  it  out  any  longer,  but  of  necessity  I 
must  leave  this  place,  and  go  to  the  Lord  knows  wher,  and  lose  the  finest 
opportunity  ever  any  bodey  had  of  being  happy  to  be  for  ever  miserable, 
but  this  I  hope  the  tenderness  of  a  Father  and  the  Affection  of  a  BrothL 
will  never  suffer  to  come  to  pass  I’m  sorry  with  all  my  Soul  that  I  should 
be  obliged  to  trouble  you  with  this  Long  and  melancholly  letter.  I  hope 
if  this  favour  is  granted  that  it  shall  be  the  last  that  ever  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  beg,  and  that  I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  repay  it  very  soon  ;  I  beseech 
you  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  there’s  nothing  upon  earth 
I  long  so  much  for,  to  be  informed  of  the  Condition  of  all  the  family,  haveing 
been  so  long  without  hearing  from  them  that  it  will  be  the  most  agreable 
thing  imaginable  to  me  ;  Pray  give  my  Most  humble  duty  to  my  Father 
and  to  my  Mother  and  I  beg  to  you  to  give  me  a  particular  acct.  how 
they  both  do,  remember  me  most  kindly  to  my  Sister  :  to  my  Br.  C.  and  to 
all  ye  rest,  I  long  mightily  to  be  informed  about  them  all.  I  hope  Gore 
has  got  into  some  good  Employment,  I  wish  to  God  he  were  upon  the 
foot  that  I  am  in  this  Country,  with  the  qualifications  he  has,  he  could 
not  faill  in  a  Short  tyme  to  make  a  considerable  fortune,  which  most  lawiers 
do  here  ;  Pray  let  me  know  wher  Magnus  is,  for  by  the  Last  letter  I  had 
fiom  him,  a  little  before  I  left  England,  he  told  me  my  father  had  some 
thoughts  of  sending  him  thither. 
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You  cannot  imagine  Dr.  Br.  how  impatient  I  am  to  hear  from  you, 
both  to  be  informed  about  the  Family,  and  to  know  my  Father’s  resolution 
about  the  two  things  I  beg’d  of  him,  as  to  the  Security  I  hope  he  won’t 
think  ther’s  any  danger  in  it,  however  if  it’s  what  he  do’s  not  thing  propper 
to  grant,  pray  Let  me  know  it,  that  I  may  turne  my  thoughts  upon  something 
else  that  do’s  not  require  it,  before  Ld.  Lieutenant  comes  over.  I  wrote 
to  my  Father  that  if  he  would  be  pleas’d  to  order  any  Mercht.  in  London 
to  answer  my  Bill  for  that  money,  that  upon  his  advice  I  could  draw  it 
from  this,  but  if  it  is  not  already  so  ordered,  it  will  produce  more  to  have 
it  remitted  me  here  from  London.  If  you  knew  the  pressing  occasions  I 
have  for  it,  I’m  sure  any  further  importunity  would  be  altogether  needless, 
haveing  upon  all  occasions  had  so  many  proofs  of  your  kindness  and  good 
offices,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  assistance  in  this,  seeing  it’s  thereupon 
that  my  happyness  entierly  depends.  I’le  trouble  you  no  further  but  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  this,  so  wishing  you  &  all  ye  family  all  ye  happyness 
and  prosperity  imaginable,  I  am, 

Dr.  Br. 

Your  most  loveing  &  Most  affectionate 

D.  K. 

Pray  direct  for  me  att  Lucass’s  Coffee  House  upon  Cork  Hill,  Dublin. 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  David’s  letter  just  given,  Magnus  for  the 
first  time  appears  on  the  scene.  He  is  about  to  sail  for  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  to  try  his  fortune  there,  and,  with  true  Scots  frugality, 
asks  for  the  reversion  of  David’s  books,  maps  and  dictionaries.  He 
writes  a  better  hand  than  any  of  the  brothers. 

This  is  the  only  extant  letter  from  him — it  is  to  Thomas. 


London  this  26  Aug.  1703. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  expected  to  have  seen  you  before  I  went  away,  but  now  have  got 
notice  that  there  is  a  great  many  Privatiers  upon  the  Cost,  soe  the  ship 
wont  venture  down.  Therefore  I  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  just 
these  books  of  David’s  and  any  others  you  think  fitt  especially  his  book  of 
maps,  French  and  Dutch  dictionarys  which  will  be  very  usefull  to  me  ; 
for  I  don’t  goe  out  upon  the  Company’s  account  to  return  again  shortly, 
but  to  settle  in  Batavia,  where  I  am  hopefull  (if  it  shall  please  God  to 
spaire  me)  to  make  my  fortune  one  way  or  other  by  the  friendship  of  my 
Uncle  John  Cowan,  whom  I’m  informed  most  certainly  is  in  a  very  good 
condition  to  doe  it.  For  I  don’t  intend  to  live  any  longer  at  this  rate.  I’m 
to  write  my  father,  Mother  and  Mr.  Cowan  by  the  next  post  from 

Your  loveing  brother, 

Mag.  Kennedy. 

Cornelius  did  not  go  to  Ireland.  A  better  job  came  his  way,  by 
means  of  his  cousin  and  patron,  Lord  Stair,  who  picked  him  up  in 
Holland. 

William  writes  to  Thomas,  6  December  1709,  from  London. 
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I  believe  by  this  time  you  know  that  Stair  goes  from  this  in  a  few 
days  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  K.  Augustus— he  told  me  not  long 
agoe  that  he  had  to  write  to  Core  to  stay  at  the  Hague  till  he  came  there. 
He  designs  to  carry  him  along  with  him  as  his  Secretary.  No  doubt  you’ve 
heared  of  the  unjust  measures  he  (Core)  has  met  with  from  the  States.1 

I  know  not  if  Colonal  Campbell’s2  death  will  make  way  for  Core— some 
people  are  of  opinion  it  will. 

The  next  letter  shows  Cornelius  in  Germany,  four  months  after 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet  (which  took  place  on  n  September  1709). 

Stair,  who  had  been  trained  under  William  of  Orange  and 
Marlborough  and  been  A.D.C.  to  the  latter,  took  a  distinguished  part 
both  at  Ramilies  and  Oudenarde,  and  led  his  brigade  at  Malplaquet. 
Apparently  Cornelius  Kennedy  was  not  present  at  that  dearly  bought 
victory  for  the  British  Army  which  lost  20,000  killed  while  the  defeated 
French  lost  only  12,000.  (The  young  James  Stuart  charged  twelve 
times  with  the  Maison  du  Roi  and  received  a  wound  in  the  arm.) 

On  1  January  1710  Stair  had  been  promoted  Lieut.-General  and 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Augustus  the  Strong,  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  King-elect  of  Poland.  He  therefore  set  out  for  Dresden 
and^VVarsawJ  taking  Cornelius  with  him  and  on  the  way  they  visited 
the  clectress  Sophia  (who  only  missed  by  six  weeks  succeeding  to  the 

throne  of  her  cousin,  Queen  Anne,  which  was  ascended  by  her  son 
in  August  1714). 


Cornelius  to  Thomas. 

Dear  Brother,  Pemer,  near  Hanover.  January  24  1710. 

You’ll  excuse  me  that  I  did  not  write  to  you  before  I  left  Holland  for 
I  was  in  such  a  hurry  after  my  Lord  Stair  came  over  that  I  really  had  not 
time  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  obligation  I  owe  you  in  providing 
me  this  2,000  guilders,  for  nothing  could  come  more  seasonably  ;  it  has 
pu  me  in  a  condition  that  I  hope  it  shall  be  the  last  of  that  kind  I  shall 
ever  trouble  my  father  with.  I  have  given  Mr.  Drummond  his  obligement 
for  the  1500  glds.  who  will  remit  to  you.  I  have  writ  to  my  father  this  day 
about  James  affair.  Nothing  could  ever  happen  more  luckely  for  him 
bes^es  that  it  costs  not  the  half  of  what  it  is  worth,  he  will  be  so  happy  in 
the  friendship  of  Coll.  Campbell  and  Major  Cathcart  and  I’m  sure  here¬ 
after  he  never  can  be  any  trouble  to  his  friends,  and  Lt.  Agnew1  will  make 
the  payment  as  easie  to  my  father  as  he  can  desire.  As  to  myself  I  believe 
you  have  already  heard  how  the  affairs  of  the  regiment  went,  my  not  being 
Major  at  this  time  is  an  injustice  imediatly  done  to  me  so  that  I  was  not 
resolved  how  far  to  take  it  till  my  Lord  Stair  came  over,  who  I  hope  will 
now  bung  me  into  a  way  of  being  pretty  easie.  Before  he  left  England,  he 
new  I  was  baulkt,  so  that  he  was  no  sooner  named  for  Poland  but  he 

1  He  seems,  however,  to  have  drawn  his  pay  from  them  until  1712. 

„„  J°  n  CamPbe11'  a  Major  in  1702,  before  Cornelius  joined.  Became  Colonel  in 
year9’  "ZZTZny  Li",  ^  “  MaiP^uet),  and  died  in  the  same 

;  the  Company  in  Lord  Marks- 

Of  a  step  in  the  Regiment  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Campbell. 
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thought  of  takeing  me  along  with  him.  Mr.  Stamm  and  several  others, 
who  had  been  employed  before,  were  recommended  to  him  by  the  court, 
but  he  told  them  he  had  a  friend  whom  he  designed  to  leave  in  his  place 
in  case  he  were  obliged  to  come  away  himself  and  so  named  me.  He  carys 
along  with  him  a  Secretary  ;  if  this  thing  happens  its  a  good  beginning 
for  something  better,  but  in  case  anything  should  intervene  you  need  not 
speak  of  it  yet  to  anybody.  In  the  meantime  I  have  a  Forloff1  from  the  States 
for  some  months,  so  that  my  absence  can  do  me  no  prejudice.  We  left 
the  Hague  upon  the  9th  and  came  to  Hanover  the  day  before  yesterday, 
where  my  Lord  designed  to  have  stayed  two  or  three  days,  but  everybody 
there  was  so  pressing  to  have  him  with  the  King  that  we  only  stayed  to  dine 
there  yesterday  with  the  Elector  and  the  old  Electress  who  were  mighty 
civil.  We  came  hither  this  morning  where  our  coach  broke,  which  gives 
me  the  only  time  I  have  had  since  we  left  the  Hague  to  writ  to  you.  We 
are  to  pursue  our  journey  with  all  expedition  possible  to  Dresden  to  meet 
with  the  King  Augustus2  and  so  goe  along  with  him  to  the  diet  at  Warsaw. 
I  shall  writ  to  you  when  we  come  there  and,  if  I  can  get  soe  much  time, 
shall  writ  to  Coll.  Agnew  and  my  sister  when  we  come  to  Dresden  and  send 
them  my  most  humble  service.  I  long  very  much  to  hear  how  she  and 
her  daughter  are.  I  beg  of  you  let  me  hear  often  from  you  with  all  your 
news,  true  or  false.  I  am  dear  brother,  wholly  yours, 

C.  K. 

William  writes  from  London  to  Thomas  ;  he  was  then  twenty- 
seven  and  hoping,  rather  forlornly,  to  be  made  a  Captain.  James 
aged  twenty-four  was  trying  to  purchase  a  company,  and  ultimately 
succeeded.  David  and  Magnus,  aged  thirty-two  and  twenty-nine, 
were  in  London — their  occupations  not  stated,  but  both  were  in  low 
financial  circumstances.  Francis,  aged  nineteen,  was  about  to  sail  for 
Sumatra  to  take  up  employment  there,  under  the  East  India  Company. 
Cornelius,  as  already  seen,  was  in  Germany. 

Jany.  17th  1709/10.  London. 

Dr.  Brother, 

I  had  your  letter  some  posts  agoe  which  I  had  answer’d  before  now, 
if  I  had  not  expected  to  have  gott  some  news  about  Core  or  James,  but  this 
day  the  post  brought  in  two  forreigne  mails  and  I  had  no  account  from  any 
of  them.  I  belive  ’tis  certaine  that  Core  is  gone  with  my  Lord  Stair, 
and  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  shall  be  left  Resident,  for  Stair  gott  liberty 
from  the  Queen  to  leave  one  and  return  to  the  armey  whenever  the 
Campaigne  beginns,  without  acquenting  the  court  of  England.  I  cannot 
tell  what  account  to  give  you  of  my  affairs,  wee  certainly  goe  to  Flanders 
if  any  Regmts  goe,  but  that  of  the  additionall  compy.  is  yet  undetermin’d, 
there  is  one  thing  which  happens  very  unluckyly  for  me  which  is  that 

1  Furlough. 

2  There  was  a  curious  connection  between  Augustus  the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  George  Lewis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  that  the  son  of  the  former  by  Aurelia  von 
Konigsmark,  the  handsome  Count  Philip  von  Konigsmark,  became  the  cause  of  the 
lifelong  imprisonment  of  the  wife  of  the  latter,  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zelle,  actually  Queen 
of  England  from  1714,  though  she  never  set  foot  in  her  husband’s  kingdom. 
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Mr.  Walpool  the  secretary  of  warr  (to  whom  I  was  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Stair,  and  who  was  the  only  capable  man  of  doeing  my  business) 
is  made  Thesaurer  to  the  navey,1  and  Mr.  Cardinell  comes  in  his  place, 
so  that  all  the  pains  I’ve  hitherto  been  at  is  lost,  and  I’m  now  affraid 
whattevei  vacancys  happen  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  Company, 
for  I  have  not  one  friend  here  of  my  acquentance  who  is  capable  to  serve 
me.  Lord  Mark  does  all  he  can  for  me,  but  his  intrest  is  so  small,  that  doe 
what  he  can,  ’tis  impossible  to  hinder  two  captains  of  the  Regmt.  from 
obtaining  liberty  to  sell  ;  I’m  very  senseable  of  the  want  of  my  Lord  Stair. 
Frank  left  this  some  days  agoe  and  went  to  Portsmouth,  from  whence  the 
fleet  will  saill  with  the  first  fair  wind.  He  was  to  write  you  a  full  account 
of  his  settlement  in  the  E:  India  Compy  before  he  left  this,  he  goes  factor 
to  Fort  York,  Bencoolen  in  the  island  of  Summatra.  I’m  glad  to  hear  of 
my  sister’s  recovery,  but  I  never  yet  hear’d  of  her  being  brought  to  bed 
nor  doe  I  yet  know  of  what. 2  David  and  Magnus  remember  you  kindly. 
Pray  give  my  most  humble  duty  to  my  Father.  I  am  Dr.  Bror. 

Your  most  affectionate  humble  servent, 

Wm.  Kennedy. 

The  next  letter  from  Cornelius  is  undated,  but  refers  to  the  same 
period. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas. 

Dear  Brother, 

All  the  while  I  was  in  Poland  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  hear  from 
you.  The  early  campagne  here  in  Flanders  made  my  Lord  St  leave  that 
court  sooner  than  they  expected,  and  very  much  to  their  regret.  He 
would  gladly  have  left  me  behind  but  I  was  not  at  all  for  it.  There  were 
a  great  many  little  reasons  which  hindered  me  from  accepting  of  it  which 
I  cannot  writ  you,  but  if  I  had  stayed  they  would  certainly  have  taken  my 
company  from  me,  which  I  hope  now  to  dispose  of  to  some  advantage  and 
when  that  is  done  my  Lord  has  a  project  of  getting  me  sent  as  Resident 
from  the  Queen  to  Dantzic,  but  of  this  I  would  not  have  you  speaking  to 
any  body,  for  it  is  a  new  thing  and  I  believe  we  shall  contrive  it  so  that  all 
the  Queen’s  subjects  there  shall  desire  it  of  her.  I  shall  stay  here  till  that 
affair  be  concerted  which  till  Douai  be  over,  cannot  be  done.3  This  noise 
of  a  battle  keeps  everything  in  suspense.  No  body  seems  to  believe  in  it 
but  a  few  days  will  let  us  know.  We  are  but  newly  come  to  camp,  so  I 
have  not  time  to  tell  you  any  more. 


During  the  year  1710,  it  is  only  William,  that  very  prolific  letter 
writer,  who  gives  much  news.  He  went  with  his  regiment  to  Spain 
for  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  as  part  of  the  contingent  under 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  never  had  the  good  fortune,  nor  had 
Cornelius  or  James,  to  serve  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  himself, 
and  the  favour  promised  him  by  the  latter  never  materialised,  but  he 


1  The  Transference  of  Ministers  and  their 
to  have  taken  place  with  frequency. 

2  Her  daughter  Eleanor. 


deputies  from  one  office  to  another 
3  Siege  of  Douai  ended  in  1710. 


seem 
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came  out  of  the  War  as  a  half-pay  officer  which  was  more  than  many 
were  able  to  do. 

The  rival  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  during  the  time  all 
Europe  had  been  waiting  for  the  demise  of  the  valetudinarian  and 
childless  Charles  II,  had  originally  been  three. 

His  two  sisters  had  married  respectively  Louis  XIV  of  France 
and  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Each  on  her  marriage  had  relinquished 
all  rights  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  both  for  herself  and  her  descendants, 
but  the  renunciation  of  the  Queen  of  France  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Cortes,  while  that  of  her  younger  sister  had  not.  The  Archduke 
Charles  had  an  earlier  strain  of  Spanish  royal  blood,  not  barred  by 
renunciation,  being  grandson  of  King  Charles  II’s  aunt ,  Maria,  who 
had  married  the  Emperor  Frederick  III  and  made  no  renunciation, 
though  Anne,  her  sister,  wife  of  Louis  XIII,  had  done  so.  Maria’s 
heir  and  that  of  the  Empress  Margaret  was,  at  first,  the  Electoral 
Prince  Joseph  Ferdinand,  whose  claim  was  undoubted,  but  he  had 
died  in  1699,  before  the  Spanish  King,  leaving  only  Philip  of  Anjou 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  (through  their  paternal  grandmothers) 
in  the  field.  The  following  tree  makes  it  clearer  : 


Philip  III,  King  of  Spain,  d.  1622. 

1 - 1 - 

I 

I 

Anne,  m.  Louis  XIII  of  France.  Philip  IV,  King  of  Spain,  Maria,  m.  Ferdinand 

d.  1665  III,  Emperor. 


Maria  Theresa,  Charles  II, 
m.  Louis  XIV  of  King  of  Spain, 
France,  d.  1715.  d.  1700  o.s.p. 

Louis,  Le  grand 
Dauphin,  d.  1 7 1 1 . 


Louis,  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 


Philip  V 
of  Spain. 


Louis  XV. 


Margaret  Therese  m.  Leopold  I,  m.  (2)  Eleanor  of 

Emperor  Newburg. 


Maximilian,  Joseph  I,  Archduke  Charles 

Elector  of  Emperor,  afterwards  Emperor 

Bavaria.  d.  1711.  Charles  VI, 

from  1 71 1 -1 740. 

Joseph  Ferdinand, 

Electoral  Prince, 
d.  1699. 


England  and  Holland  were  both  anxious  to  prevent  the  accession 
of  a  French  Prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  this  eventually  occurred, 
when  it  seemed  to  the  other  European  powers  that  a  Spain  united  to 
Germany  would  be  a  greater  danger  than  a  Spain  allied  to  France. 

In  this  campaign,  the  French  were  successful,  mainly  through  the 
military  skill  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  half-brother  of  James  Francis 
Stuart,  but  an  exile  with  his  father,  King  James  II,  and  later  a 
Marshal  of  France.1 

1  The  Battle  of  Almanza,  1707,  had  shown  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  French  under 
an  English  leader,  Berwick,  defeating  the  English  under  a  Frenchman,  Ruvigny,  created 
Earl  of  Galway. 
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Before  starting,  William  wrote  as  follows,  about  possible  purchase 
of  a  step. 

William  to  Thomas. 

London,  March  2.  1709/10. 

The  Cloaths  wigg  etc.  you  wrote  for  are  all  gott  ready  and  are  to  be 
sent.  I  am  now  to  trouble  you  with  ane  account  of  what  I  have  been 
doeing  since  I  came  here.  I  came  up  near  4  months  agoe  in  expectation 
either  of  ane  additional  company,  or  that  there  should  be  a  vaccancy  by 
Capt.  Lockhart  s  being  provided  in  my  Lord  Wharton’s  dragoons.  I  was 
1  ecommended  to  the  Duke  of  M^arlborough  and  the  secretary  of  warr  and 
had  their  promises  to  be  provided  in  the  first  of  these  that  should  fall,  but 
non  of  them  has  happened,  neither  is  there  any  probability  ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  foui  officers  who  have  gott  leave  to  sell  their  companys, 
one  of  which  has  just  now  got  £500  and  the  rest  in  a  few  days  will  be 
disposed  on  ;  upon  which  (seeing  I  could  not  pretend  to  be  one  of  the 
pui  chasers)  I  made  application  to  the  D  of  Mhrl  :  for  ane  abreviat*  as 
Capt.  in  the  Regmt  of  a  date  equall  to  any  of  the  purchasers  commissions 
that  thereby  I  might  preserve  my  rank  and  command  those  who  should 
come  in  ;  His  Grace  found  it  so  reasonable  that  he  promised  to  Lord  Mark 
and  myself  that  I  should  certainly  have  it,  and  that  he  would  order  it 
before  he  went  away,  but  the  suddenty  of  his  departing  has  putt  it  out  of 
his  head,  so  that  this  minute  I  am  in  worse  circumstances  than  ever.  I’m 
certain  I  cannot  reproach  myself  either  of  want  of  diligence.  I’m  sure  my 
Lord  Mark  is  as  much  uneasy  at  my  ill  luck  as  I  am  myself.  By  this  you’ll 
easyly  find  I  have  no  prospect  of  any  preferment,  but  rather  fear  of  more 
disappointments,  there  is  only  one  thing  remaining  and  it  is  this  :  There 
is  one  Col.  Duran,  a  capt.  in  the  regiment  who  is  in  Spain,  he  expects  to 
be  provided  there  and  has  sent  over  a  power  to  his  Lady  to  dispose  of  his 
commission,  she  has  obtain’d  the  Queen’s  liberty,  but  Lord  Mark  has 
opposed  her  so  much,  and  shows  his  dislike  to  all  who  offer  to  purchase, 
that  few  will  venture  to  doe  it  ;  it  is  proposed  that  I  shall  be  the  buyer  and 
sell  my  Capt.  Livtenancy  for  which  I  can  get  ^200.  and  advance  £150. 
more,  but  Madam  Duran  at  first  ask’d  £450,  now  she  offers  it  for  £400, 
I’m  in  some  hopes  of  bringing  it  still  a  little  doun,  tho  she  has  already 
offer  d  it  £100  cheaper  to  me  than  she  might  have  from  any  other,  yet  I 
dare  not  think  of  asking  such  a  sum  of  my  Father  after  what  I  have  already 
cost  him,  and  what  I  know  he  has  lately  done  for  some  of  my  brothers. 
Lord  Mark  desires  me  to  aske  the  advice  and  assistance  of  my  friends  &,  if  I 
chance  to  be  obliged  to  advance  such  a  summ  upon  this  account,  he  was 
pleas  d  to  tell  me  that  I  should  be  soon  reimbursed,  for  he  would  endeavour 
to  have  me  established  Paymaster  to  the  Regiment.  There  is  also  adnother 
advantage  that  attends  my  getting  a  Company  just  now,  which  is  that  I 
shall  have  4  Capts.  younger  than  I,  and  besides  it  gives  me  ane  unquestion¬ 
able  title  to  dispose,  which  supposing  the  regiment  should  be  broke,  is  still 
\\  (a  th  twice  the  money.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Cha.  Cathcart  dated  at  Warsaw, 
he  tells  that  Core  is  very  well,  every  body  here  talk  of  his  being  left  resident.2 

1  Or  Brevet. 

-  This  was  an  old  story  and  as  seen  in  Cornelius’  own  letter,  he  declined  the  position 
at  that  time. 
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This  triall  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  is  like  to  give  the  government  some  trouble, 
the  mobb  has  broke  loose  and  last  night  they  burnt  several  meeting-houses. 
The  guards  both  foot  and  horse  were  sent  to  disperse  ’em,  they  have  killed 
some  and  taken  a  great  many  prisoners,  they  are  worse  in  the  country, 
so  that  wee  are  all  ordered  to  our  posts,  I  goe  tomorrow  but  hopes  to  find 
your  answer  at  my  return  ;  I  entreat  you  give  my  most  humble  duty  to 
my  Father  and  excuse  this  from 

Dear  Brother,  Your  most  affectionate  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  Kennedy. 

I  believe  you’ll  find  your  wigg  pritty  good,  but  I  have  forbidd  Jolly1 
to  pay  for  it  till  he  knows  how  you  please  it. 

The  same  to  the  same,  before  starting  for  Lisbon.  Dated  “  On 
board  the  Smyrna ,”  factor-transport ,  “  off  Spithead,”  the  last  day  of 
December  1710. 

Dear  Bror, 

It  being  hitherto  uncertain  what  our  expedition  was  like  to  turn  to,  I 
delay’d  writing  you  till  I  could  give  you  some  particular  account  of  it. 
Our  Regimt  with  those  of  Livesay,  Farringtone,  Britton  and  Mollesworth, 
has  been  on  board  ever  since  the  middle  of  October,  which  has  proved 
somewhat  destructive  to  the  soldiers,  but  of  some  advantage  to  the  officers, 
Wee  are  order’d  forthwith  for  Lisbon,  the  wind  being  fair  I  hope  wee  shall 
all  be  under  sail  this  night.  There  wee  are  to  wait  till  wee  be  join’d  by 
four  regimts  and  300  dragoons  on  foot  from  Ireland,  and  then  proceed  to 
Spain,  some  regmts  being  design’d  to  reinforce  the  garisons  of  Giberalter, 
and  Port  Mahon,  and  the  rest  for  Barcelona.  I  doubt  not  but  by  this  time 
you  have  a  more  particular  account  of  the  late  unlucky  action  in  Spain 
than  I  can  give  you.2  Tis  now  doubted  whether  the  warr  must  be  carryed 
on  in  Spain  or  Flanders  with  most  vigour,  if  the  former  ’tis  thought  the  D  of 
Argyle  will  be  sent  to  command  in  chief  which  I  wish  with  all  my  heart, 
both  upon  Lord  Mark  Kerr’s  account  and  other  peoples, — I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  so  well  with  him,  that  I  have  good  reason  to  belive  he’ll 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  serve  me,  and  ’tis  probable  he 
may  suddenly  have  ane  opportunity  if  he  be  made  Brigadier  or  gett  ane  old 
regmt — which  he  has  reason  to  expect.  Wee  hear  that  Lord  Dalhousie,3 
Cols.  Hamiltone  and  Montgomery  dyed  all  of  a  fever  at  Saragossa  some  weeks 
before  the  battle,  there  companys  are  given  to  the  E  of  Hume,  Lord 
Jedburgh4  and  Robt.  Murray,  Dunmore’s  brother.  I  shall  not  neglect  to 
write  you  whenever  I  come  to  Lisbon  and  with  every  opportunity  after¬ 
wards,  but  I  must  begg  as  the  greatest  pleasure  you  can  doe  me  to  hear 
frequently  from  you. 

1  Jolly  seems  to  have  been  an  agent  in  London  who  did  commissions  for  all  the  brothers. 

2  The  French  under  Vendome  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Villa  Viciosa  on  io  December, 
and  on  the  previous  day  the  English  General  Stanhope  had  surrendered  at  Brehueza. 
The  Archduke  Charles  then  virtually  gave  up  the  struggle,  leaving  all  Spain  except 
Catalonia  in  the  hands  of  Philip  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  who  reigned  as  Philip  V  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  his  grandfather’s  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  Charles  II. 

3  Fifth  Earl,  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Footguards,  died  in  January  1710. 

4  Afterwards  William,  third  Marquess  of  Lothian,  nephew  to  Lord  Mark  Kerr. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Lisbon,  Jany.  22nd.  O.S.  1710/11. 

Dear  Bror. 

A  bout  three  days  agoe  wee  came  to  ane  anchor  in  this  river,  after  a 
very  quick  and  agreeable  passage,  having  sail’d  it  in  less  than  ten  days 
fiom  the  lands-end  of  England.  Tho  wee’ve  gott  in  to  a  very  fine  climate, 
yet  this  town  is  both  nasty  and  disagreeable,  to  strangers  especially — wee 
w  ait  here  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  and  some  transports  from 
Ii  eland  which  wee  expect  in  a  week,  and  then  wee  are  to  sail  for  Barcelona 
and  as  wee  goe  to  drop  a  regiment  at  Giberalter.1  Lord  Mark  and  I  live 
foi  the  most  part  at  a  country  house  about  2  miles  from  this,  where  wee 
are  to  continue  till  we  sail,  so  that  I  can  tell  you  very  little  about  anything 
here,  besides  I  have  very  little  time,  for  I’ve  but  this  minute  found  out  that 
theres  a  pacquet  boat  to  sail  this  night  for  England  and  I  chuse  rather  to 
write  you  in  a  hurry  than  loose  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  I  am 

Dr.  Bror 

Your  most  affectionate  humble  servt. 

Wm.  Kennedy. 


David  to  his  fathei ,  announcing  with  joy  that  he  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 


London,  23  January  1711. 
Sir, 

I  have  not  presumed  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my  letters  ever  since 
my  last  comeing  into  England,  purely  out  of  a  regard  to  your  quiet,  because 
hitherto  my  unlucky  circumstances  could  not  allow  me  to  entertain  you  with 
anything  but  a  very  melancholy  account  of  them,  but  now  that  it  has 
pleased  God  at  last  to  provide  for  me  I  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  you 
that  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  has  appointed  me  his  own  Secretary  and  one 
of  the  Secretarys  of  State  for  Ireland,  of  which  Kingdom  you  certainly 
know  he  has  been  for  some  time  Lord-Lieutenant.  I  have  reason  to  hope 
this  will  not  be  disagreeable  news  to  you  Sir  who  have  had  too  great  a  share 
of  my  bad  fortune  to  leave  me  in  doubt  of  your  takeing  some  in  my  good. 
I  m  sure  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  have  in  it  is  from  the  thought  that  it 
will  be  some  to  you  and  that  it  gives  me  hopes  of  being  again  restored  to 
that  favour  whereupon  I  put  so  just  a  value,  that  nothing  on  earth  can  make 
me  happy  without  it.  Its  what  I  beg  with  all  the  earnestness  and  duty 
I  am  capable  of  and  what  I  hope  you  will  grant  to  one  whose  misfortunes 
have  made  the  greatest  part  of  his  crimes  and  that’s  what  is  not  in  our  own 

*  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Gibraltar  had  been  taken  after  a  three 

uV-egu  °a  24  July  I70f5  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  George  Rooke.  He  at  once  caused 
t  e  British  flag  to  be  hoisted  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Queen  Anne,  whose 

overnment  ratified  his  action.  Before  the  end  of  that  year,  the  Spanish  party  which 
supported  King  Philip  V  and  their  French  Allies  started  to  besiege  the  place,  but  had  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  in  April  1705. 

xArn,r^Wenty"0ne  years  later>  in  D2^,  occurred  the  somewhat  languid  siege  in  which 
William  Kennedy  bore  a  small  part.  This  was  ended  by  the  armistice  of  12  June,  though 
it  was  not  until  1728  that  general  pacification  occurred.  The  fortress  was  not  again 
attempted  by  the  Spaniards  until  1774,  when  it  held  out  triumphantly  under  Sir  George 
hliot  for  over  three  years  and  has  remained  inviolable  ever  since. 
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power  to  prevent,  for  Providence  disposes  of  us  at  pleasure  and  her  impulses 
are  equally  unaccountable  and  inevitable.  This  I  am  sure  I  have 
sufficiently  experienced  by  the  strange  and  surprising  turns  and  accidents 
that  have  happened  to  me  during  the  short  course  of  my  life,  but  too  long 
to  trouble  you  with.  I  shall  only  beg  that  you’ll  allow  me  the  happiness  of 
hearing  sometimes  from  you  which  I  shall  always  esteem  one  of  the  greatest 
of  my  life.  I  pray  Almighty  God  long  to  preserve  you  and  to  grant  you  at 
last  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  your  Children  which  the  kindest  of  fathers 
deserves — When  you  have  any  commands  for  me,  direct  at  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde’s,  St.  James’  Square. 

William  to  Thomas  ( announcing  the  state  of  the  Army  at  Terragona  dated 
Barcelona ,  i  July ,  O.S. ,  1711). 

Dear  Brother, 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  writing  since  I  came  to  Spain 
tho  ’ tis  more  than  three  months  agoe,  wee  had  a  verry  agreeable  passage 
from  Lisbon  to  Giberaltar  where  wee  stay’d  4  days  and  from  thence  to 
Terragona  where  wee  landed,  our  regimt  has  been  ever  since  quarter’d  in 
the  Camp  de  Terragona  which  is  one  of  the  finest  countrys  in  Spain.  Wee 
have  lost  a  great  many  men  at  sea  and  since  our  arrival,  and  have  neither 
money  nor  credit  to  subsist  those  who  remain,  so  that  wee’ve  been  for  some 
time  in  very  scurvy  circumstances,  the  only  thing  made  them  tollerable 
was  the  expectation  of  the  D  of  Argyle  with  money  from  Genoa,  but  he 
arriv’d  some  weeks  agoe  without  one  sixpence.  ’Tis  more  than  2  months 
agoe  since  the  credit  that  was  promis’d  from  England  should  have  been 
at  Genoa,  but  it  seems  they  have  forgott  both  his  Grace  and  the  Army. 
’Tis  at  present  of  very  bad  consequence  for  the  Germans  and  Marshall 
Staremberg  who  commands  the  Army,  grumble  very  much  at  this  traitment 
and  the  Portugeze  downright  refuse  to  take  the  field.1  The  British  troops 
have  the  same  reason  but  dare  say  nothing,  in  the  meantime  there’s  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  taking  the  field  very  suddenly,  for  wee  are  inform’d  by  deserters 
that  the  enemy  are  in  motion  tho’  every  body  belives  they’r  in  as  bad 
condition  as  wee  are.  ’Tis  as  yet  uncertain  whether  wee  shall  march 
towards  Arragon  or  Valentia  but  ’tis  thought  before  this  campagn  be  over 
that  wee  shall  beseige  either  Gerona  or  Tortosa.  Wee  have  gott  some 
recruits  and  a  little  money  with  the  Irish  Fleet  which  may  last  2  or  3  weeks 
but  when  that’s  done  ’tis  impossible  to  tell  what  shall  become  of  us,  I 
belive  they’ll  know  in  a  little  time  in  England  how  much  his  Grace  of  Argyle 
resents  this  usage,  for  he  has  writ  his  mind  pretty  freely  to  the  ministry. 
Our  King,2  poor  creature,  can  give  us  no  assistance,  but  with  his  prayers 
to  the  Virgin,  for  he  spends  the  most  of  his  time  in  Chapells  and  tradgeing 
through  the  streets  in  procession  ;  he  goes  for  Germany  in  a  few  weeks 
and  leaves  the  Queen  to  be  Regent,  who  is  by  farr  the  finest  woman  in  her 

1  The  Portuguese  have  always  been  allies  of  somewhat  doubtful  value,  though  our 
oldest  friends  in  Europe. 

2  The  King  of  Spain,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  (though  not  of  the 
majority  of  the  Spaniards),  was  the  Archduke  Charles,  afterwards  Emperor  Charles  VI 
and  father  of  Maria  Theresa.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1708  at  Barcelona,  was 
Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel — a  Lutheran  Princess,  who  was  persuaded 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  when  told  by  Protestant  preachers  and  the  philosopher 
Leibnitz  that  she  could  “  always  give  a  Protestant  meaning  to  Catholic  ceremonies.” 
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dominions,  ’tis  hop’d  she  will  exert  herself  more  for  the  service  than  ever 
he  has  done.  This  town  being  but  16  leagues  from  our  Quarters,  Lord 
Mark  and  I  have  liv’d  here  for  the  most  part  since  wee  came  to  Spain, 
he  desires  me  to  give  his  humble  service  to  you.  ’tis  more  than  9  months 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you,  I  believe  you  know  there  is 
nothing  I  value  more  than  your  letters  therefor  lett  me  begg  to  hear  more 
frequently,  please  direct  for  me  to  care  of  Mr.  Mead,  paymaster  General 
of  her  British  Majestys  Forces  in  Spain,  Barcelona,  which  send  to  Capt. 
Robt.  Gardner  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  I  wish  all  manner  of  good 
fortune  &  happiness  may  attend  you,  Dr.  Bror.  belive  me  to  be 

Your  most  affectionate  humble  servt. 

Wm.  Kennedy. 

The  same  to  the  same  ( showing  the  pitiable  state  of  the  army  in  Spain) . 

Camp  near  St.  Columba, 

Aug.  27th,  N.S.  1 71 1 

I  have  wrote  my  Dear  Bros,  several  times  since  I  came  to  Spain  but  have 
never  yet  had  the  happyness  of  hearing  from  him — ’tis  more  than  a  month 
agoe  since  our  Armey  has  been  in  the  field.  Wee  have  been  moveing 
from  place  to  place  for  conveniency  of  forrage,  at  last  wee  have  joyn’d 
Marishall  Staremberg’s  armey  and  are  encamp’t  within  three  hours  march 
of  the  enemy  and  can  goe  no  furder  without  engadgeing  ’em.  Wee  have  a 
train  of  18  field  pices  and  every  thing  in  a  readyness  to  engagde  them  and 
are  dayly  expecting  the  marishalls  orders — the  enemys  army,  by  the 
accounts  wee’ve  this  day  gott,  consists  of  74  squadrons  and  49  battalions, 
ours  only  of  44  squadrons  and  36  battalions  but  notwithstanding  this  vast 
superiority  wee  are  in  no  apprehension  of  their  attacking  us,  for  tis  thought 
they’ll  be  upon  the  deffensive  till  they  know  what  progress  the  D.  of  Savoy 
makes.  In  the  mean  time  the  disappointments  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  mett 
with  about  the  remittance  of  money  from  England,  is  like  to  be  of  bad 
consequence  for  our  affairs,  the  whole  officers  of  the  armey  which  are  payed 
by  England,  are  reduced  to  the  las4  misery,  not  haveing  got  any  subsistence 
these  three  months  bygone,  and  the  souldiers  are  also  within  a  few  weeks 
of  starving,  nothing  supports  us  but  the  expectation  of  a  relief  in  a  few  days. 


Two  years  later.  From  William  Kennedy  to  his  Father  ( Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy ) . 

London,  27  February  1713,  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
Sir, 

The  uneasyness  and  disquiet  that  I  suffer’d  by  not  hearing  anything 
about  you  or  my  most  dear  Mother  these  three  years  bygone,  is  as  in¬ 
expressible  as  the  news  I  receiv’d  at  my  arrival  of  both  your  welfairs  was 
agreeable,  the  hight  of  my  wishes  now  is  the  continuance  of  both  your 
healths.  Sir,  I  won’t  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  myself  furder  than 
that  I  chance  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  broke, 
but  am  in  hopes  of  being  “  made  whole  ”  in  a  very  little  time,  at  present 
I  know  not  what  footing  I’m  upon  as  to  pay  (that  not  being  yet  determined 
by  the  Treasurer)  yet  my  circumstances  chance  to  be  so  good  that  I  shall  be 
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able  to  keep  a  resolution  I  have  long  since  taken  of  never  putting  so  good  a 
Father  to  any  furder  expence  about  one  who  has  received  more  favours  than 
ever  he  can  pretend  to  deserve.  There’s  nothing  can  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  receive  your  commands  and  advice  from  time  to  time.  I’m  sure 
there’s  non  has  more  reason  to  pray  for  your  long  life  and  good  health  nor 
does  it  more  sincerely  than 

Sir 

Your  most  obedient  son  and  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Kennedy. 

Two  months  later  he  wrote  to  his  father  again,  saying  he  was  to 
have  half-pay  and  that  there  was  good  prospect  of  Thomas  being 
made  Lord  Advocate,  as  in  fact  came  to  pass,  so  that  family  affairs 
were  looking  up. 

There  is  a  delightful  letter  of  Mrs.  Agnew  (of  course  undated, 
but  before  1714,  when  he  married),  to  her  brother  Thomas.  She 
announces  : 

You  must  know  wee  have  a  most  glorious  fleet  of  12  ships  these  8 
days  past  in  our  Loch,  some  from  Venice,  and  others  from  Spain,  which 
has  provided  us  in  fine  wines  such  as  His  Lp.  of  Weems  pay’d  £100.  for  the 
time.  I’ve  got  good  oranges  and  lemons,  olives,  anchoves,  coffee-beans  and 
all  manner  of  good  things  thats  to  be  wished  for,  what  think  you  of  that  ? 

She  then  gently  pokes  fun  at  him  as  to  his  approaching  marriage. 
Says  the  Coll,  (her  husband)  gives  his  kind  service  and  sends  her  own 
“  humble  duty  to  my  father.” 

Like  so  many  of  her  family,  she  does  not  sign  her  letters  but  ends, 
“  I’m  mon  cher,  yours — Adieu.” 

In  1714  occurred  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Kennedy  to  be 
Lord  Advocate. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  chicanery  over  the 
appointment. 

One  contemporary  account  says  :  “  On  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Steuart,  the  claims  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple  to  be  Lord  Advocate 
were  pressed.  Steuart’s  son,  another  Sir  James,  and  Thomas  Kennedy 
were  directed  to  supply  the  place  meantime,1  neither  being  appointed.” 
Lockhart  said  of  Kennedy,  “  Though  not  perhaps  so  tight  a  Tory 
as  could  have  been  wished,  he  was  much  preferable  to  any  of  his 
predecessors  and  there  was  little  reason  to  doubt  his  concurring  with 
the  Queen’s  measures.”  He  was  in  office,  however,  only  eight  months. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I,  the  Whigs  regained  power  and 
Dalrymple  was  appointed  Advocate,  9  October  1714,  and  Steuart 
Solicitor-General.  There  was  much  trouble  about  a  pension  for 
Kennedy. 

The  third  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Goodtrees,  in  spite  of  his  Whig 
ancestry  was  to  become  an  adherent  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in 
1745,  and  afterwards  a  representative  of  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Paris, 
and  an  exile  in  France  for  many  years. 


1  As  Joint  Solicitors-General. 
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Thomas  as  Lord  Advocate — Cornelius’  letters  about  London 
politics — The  death  of  the  ex-Provost — First  indications  of 

the  Rising. 

The  year  1 7 14  in  which  Queen  Anne  died  ( 1  August)  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  Hanoverian  cousin  as  George  I,  was  a  fateful  time  to  most 
of  the  Kennedy  brothers,  and  still  more  so  was  the  year  of  the  1715 
Rising. 

Thomas,  the  eldest,  who  was  pursuing  his  legal  calling  in 
Edinburgh  (and  was  already  Joint  Solicitor-General  with  James 
Steuart),  attained  in  1714  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition  and  was 
for  eight  months  Lord  Advocate,  on  the  death  of  the  elder  James 
Steuart,  father  of  his  colleague.  The  honour  was  announced  to  him 
by  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  then  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and 
later  the  inefficient  commander  of  the  Jacobite  Army. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy. 

Whitehall,  Mar.  30,  1714. 

Sir, 

I  am  very  glade  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  you  her  Advocat  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Warrant  for  yr 
Commission  is  sent  down  by  this  post.  I  wish  you  joie  with  all  my  heart 
and  make  no  doubt  but  you  will  behave  yourself  with  such  zeal,  and 
faithfulness  for  her  Majestie’s  service  that  she  will  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  choice  she  has  made,  and  those  who  have  recommended 
you  will  have  pleasure  in  what  they  have  done  to  serve  you.  Non  of  your 
friends  can  have  more  satisfaction  that  I  have  and  I  shall  be  very  glade  of 
all  opportunitys  wherein  I  can  serve  you,  being  very  sincerely, 

Sir,  yr  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Mar.  ( Scottish  Nat.  Library  MS.) 

Among  the  cases  brought  before  him  as  Lord  Advocate  was  a 
petition  from  Glengarry  complaining  of  the  placing  of  garrisons  in 
private  houses  in  “  peace  time.”  [Ibid.) 

The  letters  of  the  family  to  him  during  the  brief  period  are  proudly 
inscribed  with  his  honourable  title.  A  number  from  Mrs.  Agnew 
are  of  little  moment,  but  the  following  from  Cornelius  is  interesting. 
He  had,  of  course,  just  lost  his  job  as  A.D.G.  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  ; 
he  himself,  like  Thomas,  being  a  convinced  Whig,  and  a  supporter 
of  the  newly  established  regime.  He  was  not  feeling  altogether 
comfortable,  and  we  shall  see  later  on  that  he  describes  himself  as 

“  in  the  damnedest  situation  ever  man  was,”  and  terribly  afraid  he 
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will  lose  his  “  pension,”  which  came  to  him  from  his  work  in  Ireland, 
before  he  was  attached  to  Ormonde.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  had  a  pension  of  £200  on  the  military  establishment 
of  Ireland,  as  no  trace  can  be  found  of  the  date  of  his  entering  the 
British  Army  though  he  became  A.D.G.  to  Ormonde  (when  he  is 
called  Captain)  in  1712,1  and  on  17  March  1713  is  gazetted  Colonel,2 
so  that  his  British  Army  service  was  not,  in  any  case,  very  long. 

A  letter  of  date  28  September  1714  shows  him  as  having  been  given, 
very  soon  after  the  fall  of  his  former  master  (who  was  deprived  of 
the  Captain-Generalship,  on  the  accession  of  George  I),  another 
post.  He  was  indeed  extraordinarily  lucky,  much  more  so  than  his 
next  two  brothers,  David  and  Magnus.  (This  is  the  only  letter  addressed 
by  Cornelius  to  “  The  Lord  Advocate,”  Edinburgh.) 

Thomas  Kennedy  held  that  office  only  for  the  few  months  of  the 
temporary  disgrace  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  and  Cornelius  is  much 
concerned  for  his  brother’s  subsequent  financial  position. 

Why  Sir  David,  who  had  already  been  Lord  Advocate  from  1709 
to  1 71 1,  was  not  at  once  reappointed  on  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Steuart  (who  had  both  preceded  and  succeeded  him)  was  on  account 
of  the  reception  in  1711  by  the  faculty  of  Advocates  of  a  Jacobite 
medal  presented  to  them  by  the  1st  Duchess  of  Gordon  (though 
Dalrymple  actually  had  nothing  to  do  with  it).  When  Sir  James 
Steuart  died  on  1  May  1713  great  interest  was  made  to  have 
Dalrymple  reappointed,  but  after  the  office  had  remained  vacant  for 
ten  months  (during  which  time  the  Joint  Solicitors-General  did  the 
work)  Thomas  Kennedy  was  appointed,  and  Sir  David  would  seem 
to  have  had  rather  a  bad  conscience  over  his  success  in  wresting  the 
coveted  office  from  him  so  soon  afterwards.3 


Cornelius  to  Thomas. 

Whitehall,  28th  Sept.  1714. 

Dear  Brother, 

I’m  sure  you  can’t  be  so  much  surprised  as  I  was  when  you’ll  hear  of 
the  post  the  Duke  of  Montrose4  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me — he 
did  it  after  so  handsome  a  manner  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  morning 
after  he  was  declared  Secretary  he  sent  Mr.  Cockburn5  to  me  (with  whom 
alone  he  had  concerted  it)  to  come  to  him  and  told  me  that  now  he  had  it 

1  This  was  his  rank  in  the  “  New  company  of  Scots  in  Holland.”  His  first  Lt. -Colonel 
was  John  Hepburn,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Portmore  (David  Colyear). 

2  The  Commission,  as  already  stated,  being  dated  i  January.  That  was  his  first  actual 
connection  with  the  British  Army,  and  was  granted  to  him  as  a  favour,  by  the  Queen. 

3  The  Earl  of  Mar  wrote  to  him  from  Whitehall  on  14  September  1714  as  to  his  prospects 
of  retaining  “  the  office  of  King’s  Advocate.”  Mar  must  have  known  by  then  how 
precarious  was  his  own  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  was  in  fact 
dismissed  a  few  days  later.  He  advises  Thomas  Kennedy  “  to  push  such  friends  as  may  be 
helpful  ”  and  is  glad  to  hear  that  he  proposes  to  stand  for  Parliament.  Kennedy  did  sit 
for  the  Ayr  burghs  for  one  year,  1720-21. 

4  James,  1st  Duke  of  Montrose,  created  1707,  appointed  on  the  accession  of  George  I 
one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

5  Charles  Cockburn,  son  the  future  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Adam  Cockburn,  Lord  Ormiston. 
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in  his  power  of  doing  something  for  me,  that  he  knew  not  if  I  would  think 
it  worth  my  while,  but  if  I  would  accept  of  being  under  him,  he  would 
take  it  as  a  very  great  favour  and  that  he  only  lookt  upon  it  as  a  means  to 
bring  me  into  something  better.  I  had  no  pretence  for  refusing  but  my 
unfitness,  which  after  a  very  obligeing  manner  he  would  not  allow  of,  so 
here  I  am  in  a  post  of  which  I  never  once  had  dreamt  and  yet  everybody 
will  perswade  me  I  am  fit  for  it  when  I  find  myself  absolutely  incapable. 
There  is  no  establishment  for  an  Under-Secretary,  so  that  I  know  not  as 
yet  upon  what  foot  I  shall  be  with  the  Duke,  but  that  I  shall  entirely  refer 
to  himself — I  shall  now  be  in  a  way  to  give  you  some  account  of  your  own 
affairs.  All  the  three  Dukes1  are  very  much  your  friends,  but  yet  I’m  afraid 
there  will  be  no  getting  by  Sir  David.2  When  Sir  James  Steuart  was  turned 
out3  he  [Sir  David]  would  not  accept  of  his  post  till  there  was  a  very  consider¬ 
able  pension  settled  upon  Sir  James.  I  have  shown  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
how  very  much  more  favourable  your  case  is,  having  succeeded  to  one  who 
dyed4  and  at  the  same  time  loseing  a  considerable  place  to  which  you  cannot 
return.5  They  are  all  convinced  you  must  have  a  pension,  and  some  are 
not  without  hopes  you  may  continue,6  but  I  confess  I  trust  very  little  to  it. 
However,  in  a  few  days  I  shall  know  more.  Pray  write  often  to  the  Duke, 
for  the  Regent’s  found  fault  with  your  neglecting  of  it  more  than  once  - 
Give  my  most  humble  duty  to  my  father  and  Mother.  The  greatest  joy 
that  this  gives  me,  is  that  I  know  it  will  please  them. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Whitehall.  Oct.  9,  1714. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  can  assure  you  its  with  no  small  regret  that  my  Lord  Duke  of  Montrose 
signifies  the  King’s  pleasure  to  you  by  this  post.  Your  successor  promises 
all  the  assistance  possible  to  procure  you  such  a  pension  as  Sir  James  Stuart 
had,  but  you’ll  have  an  account  of  all  this  manoevre  from  another  hand. 
I  don’t  yet  know  what  concert  they’ll  enter  upon  to  bring  it  about,  but  before 
Sir  David  would  accept  of  Sir  James  Stuart’s,7  he  had  it  settled,  and  Will. 
Carmichael  had  his  likewise,  before  he  was  turned  out.  Some  people’s 
behaviour  has  given  me  such  an  opinion  of  them  that  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  upon  that  subject.  My  Lord  Ormiston8  is  Justice  Clerk,  and  Sir 
Ta.  Stuart,  Solicitor.  It  was  expected  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  would 
have  been  named  this  night,  but  it  is  not  yet  done. 

C.  K. 


1  Argyll,  Roxburghe  and  Montrose. 

2  Who  must  have  the  post  of  Lord  Advocate. 

3  In  1709.  4  Sir  James  Steqart. 

5  As  Joint  Solicitor-General,  since  the  new  Sir  James  Steuart  was  now  sole  Solicitor- 
General. 

0  He  “  continued  ”  only  until  November,  and  in  fact  received  notice  to  quit  in 
October,  as  shown  by  the  next  letter. 

7  Post  of  Lord  Advocate,  that  is  in  1709. 

8  Adam  Cockburn.  Ormiston  was  the  name  of  his  estate  in  Haddington,  from  which 
he  took  his  title  as  Judge.  Cockburn  was  Lord  Justice  Clerk  throughout  the  Rising  of  1 7 1 5 
and  much  of  his  correspondence  is  in  the  Record  Office.  It  was  he  who  wrote  on  16 
February  1716,  “Here  is  this  formidable  insurrection  evanish  like  smoak,  though  it 
appeared  terrible  to  some  folks.”  State  papers  54,  11.  121. 
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An  interesting  letter  from  Cornelius  Kennedy  from  Whitehall, 
1 6  October  1714  deals  with  the  preparation  for  the  crowning  of  King 
George  I. 

Our  people  have  been  very  much  busied  in  attending  the  Court  of 
claims  and  this  day  they  have  settled  things  pretty  equally — the  Duke  of 
Douglas  is  joyntly  to  support  the  crown  with  him  that  carries  it,  but  by 
reason  of  his  minority,1  that  will  be  performed  by  the  Earl  of  Forfar.2  Our 
Earl  Marischall  walks  with  the  Earl  Marshall  of  England,  and  the 
Constable’s3  right  is  reserved  to  him.  The  Lyon  walks  after  Garter4  and 
Langtown’s  and  all  the  other  families  pretensions  are  saved  to  them  by  a 
salvo  which  is  recorded  in  the  books.  My  Lord  Stair  is  of  the  Bedchamber 
and  kist  his  Majestie’s  hand  upon  his  going  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

The  next  letter  deals  further  with  the  affairs  of  Thomas,  ex-Lord 
Advocate.  Cornelius,  who  as  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was 
at  the  centre  of  wire-pulling  in  London,  was  trying  very  hard  to  do 
some  business  for  his  elder  brother,  in  the  way  of  at  least  a  good 
pension  in  lieu  of  the  vanished  position.  Several  other  letters  follow, 
on  the  same  subject  preceding  those  which  deal  with  the  Jacobite 
rising  which  began  on  6  September  1715. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  26,  1714. 

I  have  yours  yesterday  of  the  19th  and  wou’d  have  keept  my  promise 
in  writing  you  a  long  one,  if  I  had  not  every  day  been  in  hopes  that  I  shou’d 
have  been  able  to  have  given  you  some  better  account  of  your  own  affairs 
than  I  find  I  yet  can  doe,  but  as  to  the  detail  of  some  people’s  behaviour  I 
shall  once  for  all  give  it  you. 

A  little  after  the  Queen’s  death5  and  when  I  had  the  most  melancolly 
views  for  myself  that  cou’d  be,  I  beged  a  meeting  with  Sir  David,  to  advise 
with  him  what  I  shou’d  do  with  my  self,  and  upon  the  account  of  your 
nearer  relation  to  him,  to  know  how  I  shou’d  apply  my  self  to  my  father 
or  you  for  some  present  subsistence.  He  shew’d  a  very  friendly  concern 
for  me  with  protestations  of  doeing  every  thing  for  me  I  wou’d  desire 
of  him  ;  the  next  day  after  this  I  had  a  letter  from  my  brother  Will  :  writ 
by  your  order  I  think,  the  day  befor  your  marrage,  you  desired  to  know 
how  [who]  were  the  pretenders  to  your  post,6  for  Sir  David  had  assured 
you  he  was  not  to  doe  it,  so  that  it  was  very  naturall  for  me  to  think  he  was 
the  properest  person  to  consult  in  that  affair,  which  I  did  that  very  day, 
and  told  him  in  Confidence  that  I  believed  you  was  prety  secure  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  his  brother’s7  friendship,  and  that  I  wanted  much  to  know 
how  the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Roxboroughe  now  inclin’d  to  you  ;  he 
was  not  long  in  leting  me  know  his  intentions,  but  that  he,  who  wou’d 

1  He  was  just  twenty  and  would  seem  to  have  been  old  enough  to  perform  his  part. 

2  Who  died  from  wounds,  received  at  Sheriffmuir,  a  year  after  this  date.  He  was 

Archibald  Douglas,  a  cousin.  3  Lord  Erroll. 

4  This  question  of  their  equality  or  otherwise  came  up  again  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  George  VI,  1937. 

5  1  August  1714.  6  That  of  Lord  Advocate.  7  Lord  Islay. 
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not  accept  of  Sir  James  Stuart’s,  when  the  Queen  sent  twice  for  him  to  doe 
it,  till  there  was  an  equivalent  pension  setled  upon  him,  shou’d  never 
be  brought  to  turn  out  Tam  Kennedy  (but  expecially  “  Tam  Kennedy  and 
Grissee  ”),  and  that  I  must  have  a  very  strange  opinion  of  him  if  I  thought 
him  capable  of  any  such  thing  and  a  deal  more  of  this  kind  ;  Next  day  at 
court  I  was  not  a  litle  surprised  when  my  Lord  Islay  took  me  aside  and  told 
me  every  word  had  past  the  night  befor  betwixt  Sir  David  and  I,  and  that 
he1  had  come  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  told  him  how  much  he  had  always 
been  a  friend  of  him  and  his  familly,  but  was  very  much  surprised  he  was 
to  espouse  another  man’s  intrest  in  opposition  to  his  just  pretentions,  and 
that  I  had  told  him  that  my  brother  was  secure  of  his  Grace’s  friendship 
and  my  Lord  Islay  in  maintaining  him  in  his  post.  You  may  guess  what 
an  opinion  this  gave  them  of  me,  and  truely  I  never  was  so  confounded  at 
any  thing.  I  went  imediatly  and  found  Sir  David  and  told  him  how  finly 
he  had  exposed  me  to  these  two  brothers.  He  wing’d2  and  cry’d  and  said 
a  great  deal  of  stuff,  and  that  he  had  no  meaning  to  doe  me  any  harm  by  it, 
and  that  he  wou’d  say  any  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  I  pleased  to  set  it 
right.  But  I  beg’t  of  him  to  medle  no  more  in  it  ;  but  whether  there  was 
more  folly  or  knavery  in  such  a  behaviour,  I  leave  you  to  judge  ;  however, 
I  have  since  clear’d  all  that  affair  so  to  them  that  they  see  now  plainly 
where  the  sadle  is  to  be  put.  His  behaviour  since  that  time  has  been  all  of 
a  piece,  I  never  meet  him  but  he  allways  prevents  me  by  saying  he  cou’d 
have  no  ease  till  something  was  done  for  you,  yet  some  days  befor  he  got  his 
Comission,  when  we  insisted  upon  his  not  accepting  till  it  was  done,  he 
altered  his  note,  that  he  wou’d  joyn  in  any  thing  your  friends  thought 
proper  for  him  to  doe,  but  that  the  King  was  averse  to  pensions,  and  if 
that  were  too  much  insisted  upon,  it  might  spoill  all.  But  now  he  has  got 
it  with  £1000  salary  and  power  of  nameing  deputs,  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  his  “jamees”  and  his  “janees”  and  his  “  moupsees,”  to  whom  he 
writs  long  letters  every  morning,  that  he  may  get  very  drunk  at  night  and 
be  very  blythe  “  Dans  toute  la  foutue  race,  il  n’y  q’un  homme  d’honnour.”3 

I  thought  my  Lord  Islay  had  writ  to  you  ere  now,  but  this  morning  he 
told  me  he  had  not,  he  desires  you  wou’d  keep  that  letter  wherein  he  says 
that  its  forc’t  upon  him  ;  he’ll  in  a  few  days  give  you  a  distinct  account  of 
all  the  manoeuvre  and  how  unluckily  you  mist  of  being  continued,  by  My 
Ld.  Cowpers4  not  seeing  the  King  that  very  morning  it  was  done.  As  to 
what  you  writ  about  Ld.  Polwarth,5  I  spoke  to  Will:  Stuart  this  day,  but 
he  thinks  there’s  nothing  to  be  expected  that  way,  for  if  he  quit,  it  must  be 
in  favours  of  his  brother  Sir  Andrew  :  if  any  vacancy  there  shou’d  happen 
there  wou’d  not  be  the  least  difficulty,  for  both  the  Dukes  of  Montrose 
and  Roxboroughe  of  them  selves  have  spoke  of  that  to  me.  And  as  for 
My  Lord  Islay  I’m  sure  he  cou’d  not  doe  more  for  his  brother.  Their ’s 
some  kind  of  Comission  in  agitation  where  he  designs  you  shou’d  be  one, 
but  that  affair  is  not  yet  ripe. 

Adieu. 

C.  K. 


1  Sir  David.  2  Whined. 

3  Probably  only  Stair  among  Dalrymples.  Charles  II’s  opinion  of  this  family  will  be 
remembered — but  Stair  was  a  personal  friend  of  Cornelius. 

4  The  Lord  Chancellor. 

5  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  Scotland,  Alexander  second  Earl  of  Marchmont  and 
Baron  Polwarth.  His  brother  Sir  Andrew  of  Kimminghame  was  a  Lord  of  Session. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Whitehall,  26  Aprill  1715. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  shall  not  so  much  as  pretend  throng  of  bussiness  for  my  not  writing 
oftner,  nor  any  other  excuse  but  downright  laziness,  and  that  I  had  seldom 
any  thing  to  say  worth  troubleing  you,  however  I’m  glad  you  have  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  duty. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Will :  Stuart,  and  thought  yesterday 
to  have  met  with  My  Lord  Ilay  to  have  concerted  how  we  shou’d  set  about 
that  affair  of  your  being  the  Prince’s1  Advocat.  They  seem  now  to  start 
more  difficultys  than  at  the  begining  ;  I  don’t  well  understand  it,  it  seems 
there  can  be  no  Salary  to  it  nor  any  perquisites  that  I  can  hear  of ;  as  for 
the  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Courts  of  judicature  that  you  may  have  the 
liberty  of  pleading  within  the  bar,  and  be  ranked  next  to  the  Advocate, 
it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  obtain  that  ;  the  only  good  I  think  it  can  bring, 
is  that  probably  it  will  engage  the  Prince  in  case  of  a  vacancy  to  interest 
himself  for  you.  We  have  not  said  any  thing  about  it  yet  to  Sir  David,  the 
Prince  himself  has  already  agreed  to  it,  but  his  Seals  not  being  yet  made, 
till  then,  he  can  grant  no  Comissions.  When  every  thing  is  ready  and 
that  it  may  be  done  at  once  I  shall  acquaint  Sir  David  with  it. 

I’m  sorry  I  can  give  you  no  better  account  of  my  self,  for  I  know  no 
more  than  I  did  the  first  day,  upon  what  footing  I  am  to  be  ;  As  yet  it  has 
not  brought  me  in  any  thing,  so  that  all  this  while  I  am  living  upon  Credit, 
but  I  must  in  a  little  time  bring  it  to  some  setlement,  of  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  writ  to  you  more  fully  in  my  next,  and  let  this  suffice  for  this  time, 
Tie  make  no  promises,  for  William  will  tell  you  I  shou’d  certainly  then 
not  perform. 

My  military  title  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose’s  office,  will  bring  your 
letters  best  to  me.  I  am  very  weary  of  that  you  give  me2  for  it  is  like  to 
bring  me  but  very  little. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Whitehall,  16  jully  1715. 

There  seems  now  to  be  no  further  occasion  of  stiring  in  that  affair 
of  which  I  writ  to  you  some  time  agoe.  Before  the  case  happen,  those  who 
pretend  to  dispose  of  it  may  have  different  views  from  what  they  have  at 
present.  There  is  now  another  concern  of  yours  of  which  I  must  acquaint 
you,  tho’  I  never  heard  anything  of  it  from  your  self  and  I  am  prety  much 
in  the  dark  about  it. 

I  am  told  that,  whilst  you  was  Advocate,  you  was  not  upon  the  same  foot 
with  Sir  James  Stuart  nor  Sir  David,  as  to  your  Sallary  and  pension,  upon 
which  account  you  wou’d  not  then  accept  of  any  ;  Sir  David  being  now 
to  get  that  affair  fix’t  to  £1000  as  he  had  it  formerly,  I  went  and  told  him 
that  now  I  thought  it  wou’d  be  very  proper  to  apply  to  get  the  same  done  for 
you,  during  the  time  you  was  in  that  office,  he  was  of  the  same  mind  and 
entered  very  heartily  into  it  ;  so  that  I  believe  if  you  writ  to  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  and  give  him  an  account  of  your  pretensions  (which  you  may 
inclose  in  one  to  Sir  David  and  desire  him  to  deliver  to  his  Grace  and 

1  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II. 

2  Apparently  that  of  “  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.” 
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desire  him  to  solicit  that  affair  for  you,  seeing  it  will  come  most  naturally 
from  him  who  is  your  successor)  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting 
that  set  right,  and  Sir  David  will  take  it  kindly  to  be  employed  by  you  ; 
I’m  informed  likewise  you  have  some  pretensions  as  Solicitor,  but  to  ask 
too  many  things  at  once  perhaps  wont  doe  so  well  ;  and  I  believe  that 
wou’d  come  more  naturally  from  Sir  James  Stuart  and  be  as  effectuall  for 
you  ;  pray  let  me  know  distinctly  how  all  these  affairs  stand,  that  when 
once  you  have  applyed  by  Sir  David  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  I  may  assist 
him  in  it. 

I  wish  I  had  any  thing  to  writ  that  cou’d  be  agreable.  Where  is  Will: 
now,  I  am  very  much  in  the  wrong  to  him,  David  is  prety  well  recovered 
now  and  keeps  at  Richmond  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Magnus  is  the 
only  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  envied,  being  really  of  no  side, 
without  any  tye  or  obligation  to  mortall,  so  in  a  condition  to  laugh  at  all 
mankind,  which  he  does  most  heartily.  James  now  has  a  Company  in 
Lord  Marks  and  has  made  a  very  good  bargain  of  it,  I’m  afraid  it  may  goe 
hard  with  poor  ffrank,1  seeing  that  poor  unlucky  lad  Will  Keith  is  goeing 
to  be  turn’d  out  of  his  post,  which  will  send  a  poor  woman  and  six  children 
a  beging. 

You  know  I  never  cou’d  take  any  delight  in  writing  news,  and  at  this 
time  it  is  not  very  proper,  this  day  My  Lord  Oxford2  went  to  the  tower 
according  as  he  was  ordered  upon  Tuesday  last,  whither  they  will  goe  on 
with  any  more  impeachments  I  can  not  yet  tell  you,  but  he  stands  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  resolution,  when  most  people  wisht  he  wou’d  goe  off.  He 
haveing  a  moneth  to  give  in  his  answers,  it  is  not  probable  the  Parliament 
can  be  up  befor  October. 

(Frank  had  already  been  in  Virginia  and  was  now  dismissed. 
Keith  had  been  the  Governor  who  appointed  him.) 

The  same  to  the  same ,  with  the  first  news  of  the  projected  Jacobite  invasion. 

Whitehall,  20  jully  1715. 

This  comes  to  you  by  the  flying  paquet.  Upon  the  Advice  that  his 
Majesty  received  this  morning  from  My  Lord  Stair3  he  came  to  the  house 
and  made  the  inclosed  speech.  Upon  which  the  house  of  Comons  came 
imediatly  into  a  resolution  to  desire  his  Majesty  to  raise  what  forces  by  sea 
and  land  he  shou’d  think  necessar  for  supporting  him  against  any  attempts 
from  the  pretender  from  abroad  or  from  any  secret  enemies  at  home.  The 
house  of  Lords  likewise  agreed  to  an  Adresse  of  the  same  nature  and  all 
with  such  unanimity  and  vigour  that  no  body  doubts  but  there  is  an  end 
put  to  that  affair.  I  can  keep  up  the  paquet  no  longer. 

Whitehall,  28  jully  1715 

Since  I  writ  to  you  last  we  have  been  in  great  impatience  to  hear  from 
My  Lord  Stair,  which  we  have  at  lenth  this  morning  with  a  confirmation 
of  what  he  writ  formerly  of  the  Pretenders  dessines  ;4  this  express  is  sent 

1  Francis  had  apparently  already  declared  his  Jacobite  sympathies. 

2  He  might  have  escaped  to  France  as  Bolingbroke  and  eventually  the  Duke  of 

Ormonde  did,  but  postponed  it  too  long.  3  Ambassador  in  Paris. 

4  Five  days  after  this,  the  Earl  of  Mar  left  London  to  raise  the  Jacobite  standard  at 
Braemar.  James  Stuart  did  not  leave  Bois  le  due  until  28  October. 
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only  to  approve  of  what  is  done  with  you  for  putting  the  country  into 
some  posture  of  deffence. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  William  is  to  have  a  Company  in  Grants  new 
Regiment. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas ,  complaining  of  his  own  financial  position.  His  style 
is  terribly  involved. 

Whitehall,  2  August  1715. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  had  yours  of  the  26th  yesterday,  I’m  heartily  sorry  that  the  applying 
that  money  according  to  your  first  directions  shou’d  at  present  be  so 
inconvenient. 

I  told  you  from  the  begining  that  there  was  no  establishment  for  the 
post  I  am  in,  neither  is  there  for  the  under  Secretarys  in  the  other  offices, 
but  their  perquisites  are  such  that  one  year  with  another  they  are  never 
lesse  than  £600.  But  in  the  begining  of  a  reign  near  thrice  that,  whereas 
we  have  no  thing  to  doe  with  any  thing  but  Scotland,  and  not  even  there, 
either  military  Comissions  or  Patents  of  honor.  The  Signatures  which 
were  the  best  perquisites  of  this  office,  and  every  thing  else  that  has  the  least 
relation  to  the  Treasuary,  are  likewise  cut  off  from  us,  so  that  except 
the  renewing  of  a  few  posts  you  have  in  Scotland,  for  each  of  which  there 
comes  to  the  under  Secretary  30  Shillings,  he  has  not  one  six  pence  and  of 
that  I  have  touched  no  thing.  All  this  was  known  from  the  begining,  so 
that  Mr.  Stanyan,  who  is  our  first  Clerk,  agreed  with  My  Ld.  Duke  for 
£150  a  year  without  any  perquisites,  and  “  Kenidey  ”  is  to  have  100.  but 
I  have  never  yet  talkt  to  him1  as  to  my  self ;  his  own  post,  its  true,  is  litle 
worse  than  any  of  the  other  Secretarys  for  he  has  the  same  allowances  with 
them,  f  2000  as  Secretary,  40  shillings  a  day  board  wages,  3000  for  Secret 
Services  and  the  Signet  in  Scotland.  Their’s  no  applying  for  any  establish¬ 
ment  for  me,  seeing  the  others  have  none,  and  truely  considering  the  very 
litle  bussiness  we  have,  there’s  no  occasion  for  any  such  post,  the  two  clerks 
whom  he  pays  out  of  his  own  pocket  being  more  than  sufficient  for  dis¬ 
patching  it,  so  that  I’m  resolved  only  to  continue  out  the  year  in  it,  and  then 
see  if  I  can  procure  the  Kings  letter  to  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland  for  4 
or  £500  upon  the  account  of  the  extraordinary  charges  I  was  at  in  attend¬ 
ing  here,  procureing  and  dispatching  proxies  while  the  Duke  was  in  Scotland 
at  the  election  of  the  Peers,  or  any  such  like  reasons.  There  are  severall 
presidents2  for  this,  both  to  Sir  David  Nairne  and  Mr.  Pringle.3  If  this  will  doe 
I  shall  think  my  self  well  rid  of  this  affair,  but  of  this  dessein  I  have  not  said 
a  word  yet  to  him  or  any  body  but  Mr.  Pringle,  who  thinks  the  thing  very 
feasable  and  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  confirm’d  in  this  resolution 
by  the  pain  I  can  perceive  the  Duke  is  in  for  haveing  engaged  me  in  an 
affair  that  can  be  of  so  little  advantage  to  me,  unlesse  it  be  out  of  his  own 
poquet.  There’s  nothing  he  wou’d  not  doe  to  get  me  setled  in  a  good 
place,  but  truely  after  what  has  happen’d  last  week,  I  can  have  but  little 
hopes  that  way  ;  the  moment  he  knew  the  new  Regiments  were  design’d, 
he  proposed  to  me  my  being  a  Lt.  Colonel  to  one  of  them  of  which  he  spoke 
to  the  King  and  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  all  the  earnestnesse  he  cou’d 

1  The  Duke  of  Montrose.  2  Precedents. 

3  From  whom  there  is  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  of  this  date  among  the  papers 
in  the  Record  Office — in  his  capacity  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
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have  done  for  his  own  brother,  but  cou’d  not  bring  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  to  it,  he  still  alleadging  I  was  not  a  half -pay  officer,  tho’  they  have  got  over 
that  in  severall  instances.  Afterwards  he  pressed  for  a  Company  in  the 
guards,  that  not  being  included  in  the  resolution  about  the  half-pay  officers, 
and  that  after  such  a  maner  that  I  wras  sorry  he  exposed  himself  upon  my 
account  to  be  refused  a  thing  he  had  so  much  at  heart  ;  I  being  the  only 
person  he  insisted  for  in  all  they  had  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  but  this  was 
likewise  deni’d,  tho’  the  Duke  of  Argyll  professed  a  great  deal  of  friendship 
for  me,  yet  he  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  the  entire  disposal  of  all 
these  Comissions,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  that  way  at  this 
time,  I  can  have  but  litle  hopes  at  any  other,  however  I  wish  My  Lord 
Stair  had  been  here.  This  is  my  present  situation,  so  you  see  I  cannot  offer 
to  make  any  bargain  with  him  for  a  post  in  which  I  am  of  so  litle  use,  and 
where  I  cannot  remain,  if  he  shou’d  continue  it,  longer  than  the  year. 
But  I  find  he  thinks  himself  so  much  engaged  to  provide  for  me,  that  I 
may  depend  upon  the  first  thing  that  ever  he  can  have  in  his  power,  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  subsist  only  upon  what  I  can  borrow,  which  will  ruine 
me  at  once  if  affairs  here  come  into  any  confusion.  So  much  for  my  self. 

I  can  tell  you  litle  of  David,  not  haveing  seen  him  these  several  days  ; 
Magnus  is,  after  the  old  maner,  the  only  happy  persone  I  know,  whom  very 
few  things  can  trouble  and  every  thing  in  some  maner  diverts,  and  more 
assisting  to  his  brothers  than  I  can  conceive  how  it  cou’d  be  in  his  power, 
for  as  to  the  state  of  his  finances  I  am  utterly  a  Stranger.  This  juncture 
is  like  to  make  James  bargain  an  unlucky  one  for  him,  he  has  now  got  his 
Comission  of  Captain  in  Ld  Marks  Regiment  in  Ireland,  and  must  goe 
there  imediatly  befor  he  can  get  his  own  sold,  which  was  the  only  fond  he 
had  for  paying  the  £500  was  advanc’d  him  by  Paterson  the  Banquier. 

This  letter  I’m  sure  you’ll  think  long  enough  but  I  shall  not  close  it 
till  the  post  is  goeing  away  in  case  there  shou’d  come  any  news  from  ffrance. 
We  have  no  further  News  from  ffrance,  only  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  is 
certainly  at  Paris  and  no  body  doubts  of  ye  pretenders  comeing.  Adieu. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

London,  6  August  1715. 

I  writ  you  a  long  letter  two  posts  agoe,  and  tho’  then  I  was  afraid  that 
what  happen’d  yesterday  wou’d  come  to  passe,1  yet  I  said  not  a  word  of 
it  to  you  haveing  some  hopes  he  might  still  be  diverted  from  it  but  nothing 
wou’d  doe,  so  that  I  believe  you’ll  be  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  yesterday  the  Duke  of  Montrose  deliver’d  up  the  seals  to  his  Majesty 
infinitely  against  the  advise  of  all  his  friends  both  Scots  and  English.  He 
thought  him  self  of  late  treated  after  a  maner  that  he  cou’d  not  long  bear  it, 
but  the  prefering  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Dunbarton¬ 
shire  when  he 2  is  heretable  Sherif,  was  such  an  affront  he  thought  he  cou’d 
not  sit  with  it  ;  this  I  can  assure  you  is  the  true  reason  of  his  giving  up,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  given  out,  you  may  depend  upon  it  their’s  nothing 
in  it.  It  was  unlucky  he  shou’d  have  been  obliged  to  doe  it  just  at  this 
time,  but  there  was  no  prevailling  with  him  to  delay  it.  I  shall  leave  you 
to  judge  of  the  circumstances  this  puts  me  in,  but  of  these  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  give  you  a  distinct  account.  I  believe  he’ll  have  no  successor  but 


1  Montrose’s  resignation. 


a  Montrose. 
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the  post  be  sunk,  and  the  other  two  Secretarys  doe  any  Scots  bussiness 
thats  to  be  done,1  but  of  this  I  beg  of  you  not  to  say  a  word  to  any  body. 

Poor  David  was  endeavouring  to  follow  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  but 
tryeing  to  get  over  from  the  Coast  of  Sussex2  found  it  cou’d  not  be  done, 
so  was  forct  to  come  back  to  London,  and  endeavouring  to  goe  from  the 
river  in  an  open  boat,  was  stopt  at  Margate  and  last  night,  with  one  Coll  : 
Butler  who  was  along  with  him,  was  brought  to  toun  by  Messengers  and 
examin’d  befor  the  Councill  and  this  day  ordered  to  attend  them  again, 
but  its  now  so  late  that  they  wont  call  for  him  tonight,  so  that  he  continues 
in  the  Custody  of  a  Messenger,  but  I  hope  he’ll  be  discharged  in  a  few  days. 
When  you  writ  to  me,  inclose  it  in  a  cover  for  Mr.  Pringle3  at  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanhopes  office. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

London,  9  August  1715. 

Since  what  I  writ  to  you  upon  Saturday,  I  can  give  you  no  further 
account  of  my  self,  I  must  wait  a  few  days  till  I  see  what  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
will  say  to  me  before  I  can  take  any  resolution,  I  dont  believe  he’s  to  have 
a  Successor,  the  Comissions  for  My  Ld  Townshend  and  Mr.  Stanhope  to 
be  keepers  of  the  Signet  in  Scotland  are  already  gone  down.  We  have  no 
further  accounts  from  My  Lord  Stair,  I  believe  the  vigour  that’s  shown 
here  will  make  them  give  over  attempting  any  thing  at  this  time.  David 
was  discharged  upon  Sunday,  but  I  don’t  believe  they’ll  grant  him  a  pass 
to  goe  over. 

C.  K. 


From  William  to  Thomas  ( as  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  being  settled  in  the 
Regency ) .  His  regiment  had  come  north  to  join  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  force. 

Edinburgh,  Saturday  night  1715  (August). 

If  I  had  not  promised  to  write  you  this  post  I  had  certainly  delay’d  it 
till  the  next,  for  I  can’t  find  out  that  I  have  any  manner  of  news  to  add  to 
what  I  wrote  you  last  tho’  I  delayed  till  I  should  see  the  news  papers  this 
night’s  post  has  brought.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  any  importance  but 
the  D.  of  Orleans  being  settled  absolutely  in  the  Regency,  and  having 
discharged  the  D.  of  Main  of  his  guardianship,4  this  seems  to  give  such  security 
to  the  present  Constitution  that  the  Pretender  is  not  so  much  as  spoke  of, 
and  now  that  the  apprehensions  of  his  being  sail’d  seems  to  be  over,  no 
body  imagins  that  it  can  be  hereafter  practicable.  Tho’  I  have  succeeded 
pretty  well  in  recruiting  since  I  came  here,  yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  at 
Glasgow  by  the  middle  of  next  week,  in  a  few  days  after  I  hope  I  shall  see 
you,  I  beg  you’ll  let  me  know  how  my  father  is,  and  direct  your  letter  to 


1  During  the  whole  of  the  Rising,  Argyll  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland  com¬ 
municated  direct  with  Townshend  and  Stanhope  in  Whitehall. 

2  Accounts  of  the  arrest  of  various  suspected  persons  are  to  be  found  in  local  records. 

3  Robert  Pringle,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  under  Stanhope. 

4  The  Due  de  Maine,  Louis  XIV’s  illegitimate  son  had  been,  by  him,  considered  a 
safer  personal  guardian  for  the  five  year  old  King  Louis  XV  than  the  Regent  who  was 
next  heir,  but  the  latter  had  the  ear  of  the  Parliament,  and  succeeded  in  upsetting  the 
late  King’s  Will. 
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Edinburgh,  because  I  shall  find  it  at  Glasgow  if  I  leave  this  toun  before 
the  middle  of  next  week. 

I  waited  so  long  for  the  coming  in  of  the  post,  that  I  shall  lose  the 
opportunity  of  sending  this  if  I  don’t  immediately  end. 

My  humble  duty  and  service  to  all  the  family, 

I  am  entirely  Yours, 

W.  K. 

At  this  date  the  Ex-Provost  died  and  William  wrote  and  condoled 
with  his  brother. 

William  to  the  Baron ,  on  the  death  of  their  Father. 

Dated  Edinburgh,  September  1715. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  present  circumstances,  you  may 
judge  of  them  by  your  own,  for  I’m  very  sure  by  your  tenderness  that  the 
death  of  one  who  I  know  was  always  so  dear  to  you  must  give  you  your 
large  share  of  the  affliction  all  his  family  so  justly  feels.  The  thoughts 
of  my  poor  Mother’s  condition  adds  so  much  to  my  present  grief  that  I 
know  not  what  I  have  been  doeing  ever  since  I  heard  the  dismal  news,  I’m 
sure  wee  have  lost  the  best  Father  that  ever  children  were  blest  with,  my 
heart  swells  so  I  can  say  no  more  about  it  but  must  give  way  to  the  tears 
I  cannot  restrain,  God  grant  this  affliction  may  turn  to  our  good  I’m  sure 
I  never  felt  so  heavy  a  stroak.  I’m  not  able  to  write  you  particularly  what 
dispatch  is  made  in  the  preparations,  but  I  hope  everything  will  be  ready 
against  Saturday,  and  sent  out  with  hyred  horses  if  those  wee  expect  don’t 
come  before  that  time,  so  as  everything  may  be  with  you  upon  Tuesday 
night,  Mrs.  M‘Kenzie  is  at  much  pains  to  have  everything  done,  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  impossible  by  sending  the  blazon  west  to  have  Escutions 
painted  at  Air  with  the  same  expedition  they  cane  be  here,  besides  it  could 
not  be  done  so  well  nor  so  cheap,  Mr.  Maule  was  of  the  same  mind,  for  there 
is  no  painter  he  says  has  power  to  doe  it  at  Air,  the  brainches  are  made 
out  tho  with  some  difficulty  on  the  side  of  Craigcaffle1  there  being  few 
people  here  at  present  acquented  with  the  matchings  of  that  family,  that 
on  my  Father’s  side  was  very  clear.  I  have  order’d  only  two  Escutchions 
which  are  almost  ready,  but  not  knowing  the  way  he  is  to  be  transported  I 
know  not  yet  whether  there  should  be  any  more  coats  painted  for  busking 
of  a  Pale  or  Hearse,  the  letter  I  expect  from  you  tomorrow  I  hope  will 
clear  it. 

I  can  give  you  no  very  agreeable  account  of  my  own  health,  this 
melancholy  news  has  thrown  me  into  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  and  they  say 
I’m  a  little  feverish,  but  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  assist  at 
performing  the  last  dutys  to  so  dear  a  Father,  I  shall  write  you  on  Thursday, 
for  I’m  not  very  capable  of  doeing  now  as  I  ought  ;  my  kindest  duty  to 
my  dear  Mother,  my  sister  and  the  Col.2  I  shall  ever  be  dear  Brother 

Yours  most  affectionately  while, 

Wm.  Kennedy. 


1  Neilson  of  Craigcaffie,  the  family  of  the  Provost’s  Mother. 


2  Agnew. 
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Cornelius  to  Thomas. 

London,  17  September  1715. 

Dear  Brother,  the  day  befor  I  received  yours  of  the  4th  from  Dalquharran, 
I  had  the  melancolly  account  of  my  fathers  death  from  my  brother 
William,  such  a  shock  indeed  I  was  not  prepared  for,  all  that  ever  happen’d 
to  me  in  my  life  are  but  trifles  in  respect  of  this,  the  thought  of  being 
seperate  for  ever  from  that  dear  good  man  is  so  terrible  that  it  quite  confounds 
me  ;  never  I’m  sure  was  there  a  more  tender  affectionate  father,  and  when 
I  call  to  mind  the  many  repeated  proofs  of  his  care  and  kindnesse  from  my 
first  remembrance  of  any  thing  to  this  day,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  such 
a  load  of  grief  that  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it,  and  what  adds  infinitly  to  it 
is  the  condition  of  our  poor  mother,  when  I  think  of  what  she  suffers,  my 
eyes  will  not  allow  me  to  say  any  more,  pray  heaven  send  her  comfort, 
for  no  thing  here  below  can,  I  ask  her  blessing  on  my  knees,  and  shall  dayly 
pray  to  God  to  assist  her. 

I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  writ  to  you  by  the  next  post,  which  I  am 
not  at  present. 

C.  K. 


William  from  Edinburgh  to  Thomas  at  Dalquharran — about  the  funeral. 

Thursday  night. 

Dr.  Bro. 

I  have  waited  till  it  is  very  late  expecting  the  messenger  you  said  you 
was  to  despatch  two  days  after  James  Steel,  before  I  should  write  you  this 
night,  but  I  belive  now  I  shan’t  hear  from  you  till  the  horses  come  in  for 
the  things.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  wrote  you  last  post,  I  hope 
every  thing  shall  be  got  ready  in  time  enough,  but  I  wish  I  had  known  how 
you  design  to  busk  either  the  mort-cloath  or  pale,  for  if  I  don’t  get  your 
directions  to  morrow  it  will  be  too  late,  I  can’t  express  the  trouble  I  am 
under,  least  I  should  not  be  able  to  come  west  to  my  dearest  Father’s 
burial,  the  gout  has  so  increased  upon  me  that  I’m  not  able  to  put  my  foot 
to  the  floor,  I  have  kept  my  bed  with  it  all  this  day  but  I  hope  the  pain  will 
be  abaited  before  Sunday  &  I  shall  make  a  shift  to  ride,  let  my  leg  be  never 
so  much  swell’d.  Tis  but  a  small  returne  for  what  he  has  done  for  me  & 
my  Brothers. 

I  pray  God  give  Comfort  to  my  poor  Mother  and  Save  us  long  from  the 
affliction  which  the  loss  of  her  would  create  us,  you  may  easily  belive  I 
have  not  thought  of  any  news  since  the  dismall  tidings  I  got  on  Monday, 
I  have  very  little  pleasure  in  inquireing  what’s  doeing  in  the  world — Mr. 
Maule  promised  to  write  you  what  he  could  hear — pray  remember  me 
most  kindly  to  my  dear  Mother,  to  your  Lady,  the  Coll.  &  my  sister,  I 
design’d  to  have  writen  to  her  this  night  but  I’m  in  such  pain  ’tis  with  much 
difficulty  I  can  sit  up  to  write  this,  I  shall  write  to  her  on  Saturnday,  I  hope, 
it  grives  me  much  to  think  poor  woman  she  should  have  the  addition  of 
Eleor’s  sickness  to  her  other  affliction.  God  grant  her  strenth  to  bear  it  ; 
I’m  sure  I  have  difficulty  enough  to  gett  over  mine — I  know  nothing  can 
now  make  me  so  happy  as  to  hear  of  your  health  &  all  that’s  with  you, 
being  very  Sincerely  Yours  while 


W.  Kennedy. 
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James  to  his  mother  from  England. 

Bovridge,  near  Cranbourne,  Dorsetshire,  September  19  1715. 

D:  Mother 

Some  days  past  I  had  a  letter  from  Coll:  Agnew  wt  the  most  disagreable 
&  aflicting  news  that  cou’d  have  been  sent,  of  the  death  of  the  best  of 
fathers,  which  is  a  loss  never  to  be  repair’d,  houever  we  must  submitt  to 
the  Will  of  God  in  all  things  and  ought  to  be  thankfull  to  him  for  the 
blessing  we  injoy’d  in  haveing  him  till  now  in  the  world.  This  is  what  we 
owe  to  nature,  &  ought  to  receive  these  losses  with  a  Christiane  patience, 
knowing  that  one  tyme  or  other  itt  must  be,  pray  comfort  your  self  under  the 
great  affliction  I’m  certain  you  are  in,  knowing  it’s  the  hand  of  God  and 
don’t  lett  sorrow  for  what  can’t  be  help’d  injure  your  health  which  giving 
way  to  that  passion  will  certainly  doe,  &  by  that  deprive  your  cheildren 
of  that  happiness  of  haveing  you  remain  to  them.  I  won’t  trouble  you  att 
this  tyme  with  any  thing  about  my  self,  only,  I  left  London  about  18  days 
agoe,  my  brothers  that  are  there1  were  in  good  health.  David  has  gott 
safe  to  Paris,  I  stay  here  8  days  longer  &  then  to  the  Bath.  My  Coil’s  : 
health  is  nott  very  good,  we  shall  be  there  for  2  or  3  weeks  &  from  thence 
to  Ireland,  so  soon  as  I  can  gett  lyberty  I’ll  come  to  Scotland  to  have  the 
happiness  of  seing  you  again  which  I  long  very  much  for,  I  am  very  sensible 
how  much  I’ve  neglected  my  deuty  by  not  writing  which  I  hope  you’ll  be 
so  good  to  pardon  me  for,  which  I  shall  be  no  more  guilty  of,  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  support  you  under  your  present  trouble  and  restore  you  to  your  health, 
which  is  the  earnest  desire  of  your  obedient  and  most  dutifull  son. 

James  Kennedy. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas ,  on  his  father's  death  and  his  own  financial  affairs. 
He  seems  to  have  been  using  his  brother's  money. 

(London,  about  September  1715.) 

Dear  Brother,  I  received  yours  of  the  5th  two  days  agoe,  and  shou’d 
not  have  so  long  neglected  writing  if  I  had  not  been  in  hopes  of  hearing 
from  you  as  you  promised  in  your  last,  which  gave  me  an  account  of  my 
fathers  death,  I  was  still  expecting  that  when  you  had  so  much  leasure  you 
wou’d  have  let  me  know  what  my  fathers  circumstances  were  when  he 
died,  and  how  he  disposed  of  his  affairs  ;  I  hope  you  will  not  think  this  an 
impertinent  curiosity  ;  my  brothers  here  have  often  inquired  of  me  about 
it,  but  I  cannot  as  yet  satisfie  them. 

I’m  heartily  sorry  that  I  was  under  a  necessity  of  makeing  use  of  that 
second  quarter  of  your  Sallary  ;  when  I  received  it,  I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  befor  this  time  I  shou’d  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  repaid 
you,  which  as  soon  as  ever  I  am,  I  assure  you  shall  be  done  ;  the  confusion 
of  affairs  at  present  has  made  them  still  delay  the  payment  of  that  money 
which  was  promised  me,  and  now  I  am  so  put  to  it  for  what  I  was  obliged 
to  borrow  to  live  upon  while  I  was  in  that  office,  that  I  am  necessitate  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  and  has  not  where  upon  to  subsist,  but  as  Magnus  gives 
it  me  from  time  to  time.  In  this  condition  I  have  been  these  six  weeks 


1  Cornelius  and  Magnus. 
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expecting  every  day  to  hear  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose  that  he  has  got 
that  affair  done  for  me,  but  till  then  I  cannot  appear.  If  it  were  for  his  own 
brother  he  cannot  doe  more  in  it,  and  I  am  likewise  infinitely  obliged  to 
Mr.  Cokburne. 

So  soon  as  your  next  quarter  is  payed,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
not  presume  to  touch  it,  but  shall  either  send  you  a  bill  for  it,  or  advise 
you  to  draw  upon  me  as  you  shall  think  most  proper.  Give  my  most  humble 
duty  to  my  Mother  and  to  your  own  family.  I  am  with  the  greatest  respect 
Dear  Brother 

Your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

C.  Kennedy. 


CHAPTER  IV 


1715-16 

The  Jacobite  Rising  of  1715-16 — Letters  from  William  with 

Argyll’s  army — From  Cornelius  from  London  and  Edinburgh — 

Trial  of  prisoners. 

In  this  year  occurred  the  memorable  Rising  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
son  of  King  James  II  who  had  himself  died  fourteen  years  earlier 
when  his  son-in-law  and  nephew,  William  III,  was  still  on  the  throne. 
Anne  succeeded  in  1702  and  at  her  death  in  1714  the  Stuart  partisans 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  make  another  effort  for  the  ancient 
house,  but  this  hung  fire  for  a  whole  year  and  it  was  only  on  6  September 
1715  that  the  Jacobite  standard  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  his 
own  estates  at  Braemar. 

The  Rising  which  lasted  less  than  six  months,  affected  all  the 
Kennedy  brothers  more  or  less. 

Thomas  the  Whig  who  held  an  official  legal  position  contented 
himself  with  joining  a  corps  of  volunteers  in  Ayrshire  which  never 
actually  functioned.  Cornelius  of  the  same  political  party,  remained 
in  London  but  corresponded  with  members  of  Argyll’s  force. 
Magnus,  also  in  London,  though  taking  no  part  rejoiced  over  the 
preliminary  successes  of  the  Highland  Army.  Of  the  two  soldiers, 
James  being  in  Ireland  was  out  of  it,  but  William  took  an  active  part 
under  Argyll  and  subsequently  under  Cadogan  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Rising. 

For  David  and  Francis,  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  losing  side, 
the  results  were  more  serious  ;  both  had  to  lie  hidden  for  a  while  and 
eventually  to  leave  the  country.1 

To  David,  private  secretary  and  personal  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  his  master’s  fall  from  office  was  tragic.  He  was  apparently 
in  London  during  the  year  which  elapsed  before  Ormonde  retired 
to  France  and  part  of  the  time  with  his  master  at  Richmond.  When 
the  latter  fled,  David  was  left,  of  course,  unemployed  and  penniless. 
He  had  also,  as  seen,  suffered  a  short  imprisonment,  before  he  managed 
to  make  his  way  to  France.  There  are  no  letters  of  his  own  of  this 
period,  but  information  as  to  his  movements  can  be  gathered  by 
the  fugitive  comments  of  others — some  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

Magnus  was  in  London  in  1714  and  1715,  having  long  since  returned 
from  Batavia.  His  Jacobite  sympathies,  if  they  were  serious,  appear 
to  have  had  no  effect  on  anyone  but  himself. 

William,  the  professional  soldier,  had  his  duty  quite  clearly  before 
him.  He  was  in  Ireland  in  1714,  but  had  been  sent  with  his  regiment 

1  David  had  already  reached  Paris  as  seen  in  James’s  letter  of  19  September. 
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to  Scotland  before  the  death  of  their  father,  already  chronicled,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  who  saw  actual  service  on  either  side. 
His  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  interest. 

Francis,  the  youngest  brother,  was  apparently  in  London  when  the 
Rising  occurred,  as  his  elders  express,  as  has  been  seen,  some  anxiety 
as  to  his  fate.  He  had  obviously  been,  for  long,  more  than  suspected 
of  Jacobitism. 

He  had,  earlier  in  the  year,  been  in  Virginia,  seeking  that  ever 
elusive  fortune. 

All  that  occurs  in  the  family  correspondence,  regarding  this,  is 
a  Copy,  dated  “  1715,”  of  “  Instructions  by  the  Surveyor-General  of 
H.M.  Customs  for  the  Southern  District  on  the  Continent  of  America 
to  Francis  Kennedy,  Collector  of  H.M.  Customs  at  the  Lower  District 
of  James  River  in  Virginia.” 

In  the  Colonial  State  Papers  of  the  period,  there  are  several  refer¬ 
ences  to  him.  He  appears  to  have  been  irregularly  appointed  by 
Governor  Keith  to  supersede  one  George  Luke  who  was  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  not  having  resided  for  three  years  in  the  Colony  previous 
to  his  appointment,  he  was  found  to  be  ineligible  and  was  dismissed 
sometime  in  June  1715. 

It  is  not  until  much  later  that  he  appears  again  in  any  extant 
family  letters,  his  fortune  being  then  bound  up  with  David’s. 

William  to  Thomas ,  at  Dalquharran.  Expecting  the  arrival  of“  the  Pretender  ” 
and  the  Dukes  of  Berwick  and  Ormonde. 

Dated  Edinburgh,  Tuesday  night,  1715. 

Tho  I’ve  got  safe  to  Edr.  yet  I  can’t  pretend  to  tell  you  more  than  you 
know  already,  for  it  was  10  before  I  arrived,  &  I’ve  had  such  difficulty  in 
procuring  materials  for  writing  that  it  is  now  almost  12.  The  news  I  gott 
upon  the  road  is  that  the  E.  of  Marr  is  forming  a  camp  near  Blairgowrie, 
he  expects  to  be  joynd  by  the  Captains  of  the  clans  &  a  great  many  nobles. 
Our  troups  on  the  other  hand  are  encamp’d  near  Stirling,  they  consist  of 
2  Regmts  of  dragouns  and  2  of  foot,  and  Genl.  Wightman  is  gone  to  com¬ 
mand  them.  Marr  keeps  in  his  own  house  (notwithstanding  his  military 
preparations)  and  has  a  Guard  de  corps  of  300  men  well  armed,  whereof 
the  one  half  are  dayly  on  duty.  He  has  guarded  all  the  passes  within  ten 
miles  of  his  house,  &  they  say  he  is  to  display  the  Pretender’s  Standart, 
who  they  look  for  every  moment  with  3000  men,  &  at  the  same  time  the 
D.  of  Berwick  is  to  land  in  Kent  with  4000,  &  they  will  have  it  that  the  D.  of 
Ormond  is  to  land  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  news  I  pick’d  up  this  afternoon 
from  some  of  the  half-pay  officers  of  my  old  Regmt,  who  are  ordered  to 
Dumbartone  to  discipline  the  militia,  but  I  dont  desire  you  to  depend 
upon  any  thing  of  this,  for  I  give  little  credit  to  it  my  self.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  by  next  post  to  give  you  a  more  distinct  account  of  the  politicks,  I 
hear  my  Col.  is  in  toun,  &  that  Argyle  is  on  the  road. 

The  same  to  the  same,  reassuring  Thomas  that  his  presence  in 
Edinburgh  is  not  necessary. 
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Dated  Camp  at  Stirling.  28  September  1715. 

It  is  like  still  to  be  my  misfortune  when  I  write  to  my  dear  Brother  to  be 
in  a  hurry,  I  am  just  now  going  to  mount  my  first  guard  and  have  time  to 
add  very  little  to  what  you’ll  find  in  the  enclosed,  and  in  a  confused  letter 
I  sent  you  upon  my  arrival  here,  I  see  you  are  become  a  military  man, 
but  I  don’t  belive  theres  any  great  necessity  for  you  making  your  appearance 
here,  you’d  find  it  but  inconvenient,  for  you  would  neither  get  a  bed  nor 
a  stable,  and  you  would  not  relish  living  in  the  camp,  but  I  belive  you  may 
make  some  complements  in  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Ilay  about  your  waiting 
on  the  D.  of  Argyle  on  this  occasion,  if  you  thought  you  could  be  serviceable. 
I  belive  he  could  dispense  with  the  presence  of  several  Lords  &  gentlemen  he 
finds  dayly  at  his  quarters.  I  wrote  you  about  recruits,  which  I  stand  much 
in  need  of,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  get  2  good  horses  to  hyre  for  a  month, 
with  the  owner  to  wait  on  them,  I  would  give  anything  rather  as  want 
them.1 

I  shall  contrive  to  write  you  more  at  leisure  by  next  opportunity.  I 
won’t  pretend  to  express  my  uneasiness  at  the  news  of  your  Lady’s  illness, 
but  I  belive  I  may  say  I  wish  her  recovery,  if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
you  doe. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  my  most  dear  Mother,  theres  nothing 
will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  you  are  all  in  good  health. 

Dr.  Bror  I  am  entirely, 

Yours 

W.  K. 

William  to  Thomas  at  Dalquharran. 

From  Argyll’s  camp  at  Stirling.  1  October  1715. 

Tho  I  never  miss  any  occasion  of  writing  my  dear  Brother,  yet  I’m 
sure  you’ll  think  me  a  very  indifferent  correspondent  since  I  give  you  such 
ane  imperfect  account  of  things,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  the  storys  we  dayly 
hear  from  different  hands  it  would  make  a  long  letter,  but  I  could  not 
answer  for  the  truth  of  any  part  of  it,  I  can’t  learn  that  we  have  any  certainty 
as  to  the  E.  of  Marrs  designs,  only  wee  know  he  is  come  to  Perth  and  taken 
in  all  the  forrage  and  grain  of  the  adjacent  country.  Wee  are  also  un¬ 
certain  as  to  his  strength,  for  there  has  not  yet  been  a  general  rendezvous 
of  his  troops.  I  belive  that  won’t  be  till  the  very  day  they  determine 
upon  their  first  movement  which  probably  may  be  towards  the  head  of 
Forth.  Wee  are  in  readyness  to  march  that  way  to  oppose  their  entering 
the  low  countrys,  and  ’tis  surprising  they  have  made  no  attempt  that  way 
before  now,  if  they  delay  it  much  longer  they’ll  meet  with  great  difficulty 
in  executing  their  projects  for  wee  shall  be  reinforced  very  soon  from  Ireland. 
Wee  hear  that  James  Murray2  arrived  yesterday  at  Perth,  and  that  there 
was  a  “  few  de  joy  ”  that  night  in  Marr’s  camp,  but  I  did  not  hear  on  what 
account.  There  came  in  ane  express  this  night  from  London  which  men¬ 
tions  in  general  that  E.  of  Stair  has  got  from  the  D.  of  Orleans  the  original 
papers  relating  to  the  association  against  the  present  government  and  ye 

1  i.e.  do  without  them. 

2  James  Murray  of  Stormont,  who  had  travelled  from  Paris  through  England,  brought 
with  him  Mar’s  Commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  without  which  the  Earl  had  already 
been  acting.  Murray  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  Tutor  to  Prince  Charles  ;  he 
survived  till  1770,  when  he  died  at  Avignon. 
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association  itself  signed  by  many  considerable  people  of  the  three  king- 
domes,  which  were  all  found  in  the  M  de  Torcy’s  cabinet,  and  are  now  in 
K  George’s  custody,  upon  which  there  are  a  great  many  apprehended 
and  warrants  issued  against  the  rest,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plot  for  the  Pretender’s  invading  these  kingdomes.  My 
Lord  Ilay  has  been  at  Edinburgh  since  I  wrote  you  last,  but  returned  here 
this  night,  as  he  is  goeing  into  Ayrshire  to  head  his  brother’s  men  they  say. 
I  cannot  find  out  that  your  being  here  will  be  of  any  service  to  yourself 
or  the  party,  especially  now  when  you  are  so  usefully  employed  in  raising 
the  military  arm  of  Carrick,  I  believe  a  letter  to  Ilay  or  Polwarth  may  do 
as  well.  The  D  of  Douglas  with  a  great  many  gentlemen  came  here  last 
night  to  acquent  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that  their  men  were  ready  to  joyn 
him,  never  was  a  place  so  crouded  with  legions  of  idle  people  who  all 
seem  never  the  less  to  be  very  busy. 

Marr  makes  his  own  excursions  as  farr  as  Alloway,  he  has  ordered  his 
kitchings  there  to  be  fitted  out  and  his  masons  to  work  on  the  front  of  his 
house  as  formerly,  but  ’tis  probable  in  a  little  time  our  armey  may  spoil 
his  Lordships  improvements.1  His  Grace  of  Argyle  is  every  day  a  horse¬ 
back  reconnoitreing  the  country,  he  did  our  regiment  the  honour  to  review 
us,  and  gave  above  30  guineas  to  our  soldiers  to  drink.  Wee  are  like  to 
have  a  very  cold  campagne  if  his  Lordship  of  Marr  contrives  not  to  make 
us  warm,  for  the  weather  begins  to  be  bitter  cold. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Stirling,  8  October  1715. 

Some  parts  of  the  news  I  wrote  you  last  are  confirmed  by  the  expresses 
we’ve  got  since,  ’tis  past  doubt  that  there  was  a  plot  to  have  assasinated 
the  Royal  Family  at  St.  James’s2  but  I  have  not  seen  any  particulars  of  it 
in  the  prints.  The  K  is  master  of  the  original  papers  whereby  130  persons 
of  very  good  estates  obliged  themselves  to  advance  2000  each  for  the 
Pretender’s  service,  and  writs  are  dayly  issueing  for  apprehending  the 
subscribers.  The  6000  Swiss  and  Dutch  are  to  land  at  Berwick,  wee  are 
uncertain  whether  they  are  to  joyn  us  or  not,  that  will  in  some  measure 
depend  on  the  posture  of  affairs  in  England.  The  D  of  Ormand  has  been  a 
missing  from  Paris  these  several  days  ’tis  thought  he  is  to  land  in  the  west 
of  England,3  in  which  case  the  foreigne  troops  will  be  ordered  that  way  ; 
as  to  us  here  I  can’t  tell  how  long  wee  shall  continue  in  this  camp,  for 
wee  are  still  under  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  on  ane  hour’s  advertise¬ 
ment  :  There  was  a  detachment  of  dragouns  and  foot  sent  out  on  Thurs¬ 
day  about  midnight  to  Alloway  upon  information  that  the  E  of  Marr  was 
to  be  there  that  night,  but  they  returned  next  morning  without  finding 
him  ;  our  piquets  are  doubled  every  night  and  our  camp  kept  very  alert 
which  looks  as  if  wee  expected  the  enemy  would  soon  be  in  motion  this 
way  ;  they  were  joyn’d  two  days  agoe  by  most  of  the  clans,  they  have  made 
several  excursions  through  Fife  and  put  the  country  under  contribution. 

1  Mar’s  own  house  of  Alloa.  He  wrote  to  Argyll  to  ask  that  if  the  Army  did  come  that 
way,  his  house  and  gardens  might  be  spared,  and  said  that  should  he,  with  his  forces,  come 

near  to  Inveraray  he  would  likewise  respect  his  enemies’  property. — Letters  in  the  Record 
Office.  2  This  of  course  was  untrue. 

3  He  was  unable  to  land,  coastal  vigilance  having  been  aroused  by  premature 
disclosures  of  plans. 
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The  E  of  Marr  designs  himself  in  his  papers  and  orders,  “  Lieut  Genl.  and 
Commander-in- Chief  of  his  majesty  K.  Ja:  the  3rds  forces  in  Scotland.” 
This  is  surprizing  they  have  not  made  us  a  visit  before  this  time,  for  when¬ 
ever  the  news  spreads  of  the  discoverys  that  are  made  in  England,  it  will 
certainly  occasion  the  desertion  of  their  men,  besides  wee  shall  be  reinforced 
from  Ireland  in  a  few  days.  Wee  had  a  squadron  of  volunteers  that  were 
reviewed  this  week  with  their  servants  by  Genl.  Wightman  ;  their  front 
rank  consisted  of  Douglas,  Roxburgh,  Rothes,  Haddingtone,  Laudeidale, 
Polwarth,  Belhaven,  and  several  Knights  and  gentlemen  who  are  all 
enroled  as  volunteers  with  their  horses  arms  and  servants,  but  they  were 
not,  by  a  third,  so  numerous  as  I  expected.  The  Genl.  marched  them  about 
thefields,  then  drew  them  up  in  two  ranks  and  recommended  them  against 
next  review  to  provide  themselves  and  servants  with  broad  swords  and 
scarlet  cloaks  and  so  dismissed  them.  My  Ld  Forfar  shewed  me  a  letter 
he  got  this  day  from  Gore,  telling  him  that  he  is  now  in  so  fair  a  way  of 
being  well  with  Baron  Beernsdorf1  that  he  expects  he’ll  get  something  done 
for  himself  very  soon.  I  have  never  had  ane  answer  to  any  of  the  letters 
which  I  wrote  since  I  came  here,  which  makes  me  very  uneasy,  if  next 
post  brings  me  none  I  shall  be  strangely  put  to  it,  for  I  have  delayed  sending 
to  Edinburgh  to  buy  horses  till  I  should  know  if  there  be  any  possibility 
of  hyering  any  from  your  country.  I  gave  you  but  a  scrub  account  of  my 
circumstances  the  last  time  I  wrote  you,  but  instead  of  mending  they 
grow  worse,  for  wee  are  dayly  loaded  with  new  charges,  so  that  before  wee 
get  to  winter  quarters  I  rekon  I  shall  be  several  pounds  worse  than  nothing, 
unless  I  can  raise  a  great  many  men  for  little  money.  If  you  can  conven¬ 
iently  send  me  the  money  I  wrote  you  about  last  post,  or  write  to  anybody 
at  Edinburgh  about  it,  it  will  be  very  seasonable.  Pray  let  me  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  my  Mother,  and  remember  me  in  the  most  kind  manner  to 
her  and  your  Lady,  and  to  my  sister,  if  she  be  at  Dalquharran.  Wee  are 
afraid  our  post  is  intercepted  for  it  should  have  been  here  this  morning, 
and  ’tis  now  8  at  night. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

12  October  1715. 

Dear  Bror, 

The  post  that  came  in  this  day  brought  us  very  little  news  from  Court, 
at  least  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  thing  considerable,  the  insurrection  in  the 
north  of  England  is  confirm’d  and  there’s  a  report  that  they  have  siezed 
Holly  Island.2 

Wee  hear  from  Edinburgh  that  yesterday  the  toun  of  Bruntisland  was 
cannonaded  by  two  men  of  warr,  that  the  E  of  M!arr  had  laid  a  scheme  of 
passing  most  of  his  armey  in  the  boats  he  had  there  about,3  but  will  be 
disappointed  if  wee  become  masters  of  their  boats  which  ’tis  thought  wee 
are  by  this  time,  I  belive  wee  shall  leave  this  camp  very  soon,  for  our 
orders  are  very  peremptory  to  be  ready  to  march  on  a  minutes  warning. 
I  wish  I  could  hear  from  you  before  this  happens,  for  I’m  still  unprovided 
in  baggage  horses  and  delay  buying  any  till  I  get  your  letter.  I’m  surprized 

1  Chamberlain  to  King  George  in  Hanover. 

1  Holy  Island ;  the  fact  of  the  seizure  was  true,  but  it  was  shortly  retaken. 

3  Which  was  successfully  done  by  the  force  under  Mackintosh  of  Borlum. 
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I  have  not  a  letter  from  you  by  the  post  since  I  came  to  this  place,  there 
must  certainly  be  some  neglect  at  the  post  house.  Our  Dragouns  this  day 
demolished  the  Laird  of  Keir’s  barn  yeard.1 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  25  October  1715* 

Dear  Bror, 

The  horses  and  bills  you  sent  with  Thorns  arrived  very  seasonably,  for 
the  night  after  about  12  wee  begunn  our  march  for  this  place,  I  mean  our 
Regmt  only,  wee  are  sent  to  guard  the  toun,  and  I  belive  shall  continue 
here  till  our  cloathing  arrives,  after  which  ’tis  probable  wee  may  return 
to  the  armey.  The  news  at  Stirling  when  wee  left  it  was  that  my  Ld  Marr 
with  most  of  his  armey  had  made  a  movement  towards  Dumblain,  wee 
belived  his  designe  was  to  pass  about  Monteeth,  in  which  case  our  armey 
was  to  march  to  Glasgow  and  to  fall  upon  them  if  they  came  in  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  but  wee  have  ane  account  since  that  they  are  returning  towards  Perth, 
’tis  thought  when  the  Regmts  from  Ireland  joyn  the  camp  that  my  Lord 
Argyle  will  be  no  longer  on  the  defensive.  No  doubt  you’ve  heard  of  the 
great  confusion  this  good  toun  was  in  upon  the  approach  of  that  body  of 
men  who  landed  at  North  Berwick,  they  advanced  to  Leith  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Citydale.  The  D  of  Argyle  was  so  expeditious  that  he 
prevented  any  designe  they  might  have  had  on  this  place  and  went  that 
evening  with  the  detachment  he  brought  from  Stirling  and  the  volunteers 
to  have  forced  them  from  the  Citydale,  but  being  come  near  them  he  found 
it  could  not  be  done  without  a  great  loss  of  men  (which  he  could  not  spare) 
so  he  drew  off  his  troops  in  the  evening  with  a  designe  to  attack  them  next 
morning  with  cannon  and  mortars,  but  they  prevented  him,  for  in  the  night 
time  they  made  their  escape  by  the  peer  head,  the  sea  being  out,  and  so 
got  to  Wintoune  house.2  Some  hundreds  of  them  who  put  to  sea  were 
forced  in  the  island  of  May  ;3  some  of  them  they  say  are  escaped  from 
there  and  have  got  back  to  my  Ld  Marr,  my  Ld  Argyle  pursued  those 
who  went  to  Wintone,  and  found  them  pretty  well  fortified,  but  while  he 
was  making  a  disposition  to  attack  them,  he  received  ane  express  from 
Stirling  that  Marr’s  armey  was  in  motion,  upon  which  his  Grace  im¬ 
mediately  hastened  thither,  after  having  left  some  of  the  regular  troops 
to  guard  this  toun  and  the  volunteers  to  observe  the  enemy’s  motion,  they 
have  since  abandonned  that  place  and  are  gone  towards  Kelso  where  they 
are  joyn’d  by  some  horse,4  the  toun  is  still  apprehensive  of  their  return 
this  way  and  are  busy  fortifying  and  keeping  strong  guards  in  order  to  make 
a  very  vigorous  defence. 

General  Carpenter  is  marching  towards  the  Tweed  with  three  Regts 
of  Dragouns  to  disperse  those  who  are  assembled  about  Kelso,  and  our 
Regmt  is  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  March  that  way  to  joyn  him  in  case 
there  be  occasion.  My  Ld  Stormont  has  surrendered  himself,  but  the  time 

1  Stirling  of  Keir,  Jacobite  of  1708  as  well  as  1715.  It  is  of  him  that  the  beautiful 
story  is  told  of  how  his  own  servant  (the  only  possible  witness  of  his  earlier  activities) 
refused  to  give  evidence  against  the  Laird.  After  the  latter’s  acquittal,  being  taxed  with 
a  convenient  loss  of  memory,  even  under  oath,  he  replied  “  I  thought  my  immortal  soul 
was  safer  with  my  Maker,  than  your  Honour’s  body  in  the  hands  of  they  damned  Whigs.” 

2  Seton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wintoun.  Wintoun  House  was  in  Edinburgh. 

8  Under  the  young  Earl  of  Strathmore,  afterwards  killed  at  Sheriffmuir. 

4  This  was  the  contingent  from  England,  under  Derwentwater  and  Forster. 
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appointed  for  his  coming  in  chances  to  be  expired.1  Wee  hear  very  little 
all  this  while  of  the  Pretender,  only  this  night’s  news  makes  some  mention 
of  his  being  secured  at  Bar  le  due.2  I’m  sure  I’ve  given  you  a  surfaitt  of 
news,  for  I  have  stuck  down  at  random  every  thing  that  I’ve  heard  since 
I  came  here  ;  I  have  returned  Thorne  with  one  of  the  horses  ;  Pray  let 
me  know  when  you  designe  to  set  out  for  this  place,  and  I  11  send  you  out 
two  or  three  horses.  Things  appear  yet  so  unsettled  that  I  don’t  believe 
there  will  be  any  session,  the  President  had  very  near  been  kidnapt  at  his 
own  house  by  the  enemys  for  they  reached  his  dwelling  while  he  was  in  it, 
but  he  chanced  to  be  put  in  some  little  hole  which  they  could  not  discover. 
Wee  have  just  now  ane  account  from  Stirling  of  G.  Cathcart’s  having 
brought  in  some  prisoners  from  Dunfermline,3  but  wee  hear  nothing  of 
Argyle’s  being  past  the  bridge.  Tho  there  is  nothing  but  great  hurry  and 
confusion  in  this  toun,  yet  the  weather  about  Dalquharran  by  this  time  is 
so  cold  that  I  belive  your  Lady  and  you  wishes  to  be  within  sight  of  the 
cross  ;  pray  make  my  complements  in  the  kindest  manner  to  her.  I  din  d 
at  the  General’s  yesterday. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  i  November  1715. 

Wee  had  ane  account  this  morning  from  Genl.  Carpenter  that  he  was 
come  to  Jedburgh  with  three  regmts  of  dragouns  and  a  regmt  of  foot  who 
were  very  much  fatigued  with  having  made  such  a  long  march  in  so  short  a 
time,  ’tis  thought  he  will  follow  the  enemy  to  prevent  their  going  to  England 
by  way  of  Dumfries  or  their  joyning  Marr  in  case  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
come  into  the  low  country  by  way  of  Monteeth  ;  some  people  will  have  it 
that  the  enemy  are  resolved  to  expect  Genl.  Carpenter  in  some  convenient 
place  and  give  him  battle,  but  the  post  wee  shall  have  tomorrow  night  will 
determine  that.  The  last  account  wee  had  of  the  enemy  under  M‘Intosh 
was  that  they  were  about  Hawick,  and  had  been  joyn’d  by  a  considerable 
body  of  horse  from  the  north  of  England,  they  held  a  council  of  warr  to 
deliberate  whether  it  was  properest  to  march  into  England  or  to  continue 
in  Scotland,  the  horse  who  were  most  English,  were  for  goeing  to  England, 
but  most  of  the  foot  were  of  another  opinion,  whereupon  the  horse  surrounded 
them,  and  threatened  to  compell  them,  but  the  foot  cock’s  their  pieces  and 
put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  insisted  on  their  not  goeing  to 
England.  Wee  don’t  hear  how  this  matter  was  adjusted,  but  wee  hear  that 
they  are  come  to  ane  understanding  since  ;  for  my  part  I  doubt  much  if 
any  part  of  this  story  be  true,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  the  lye  of  the  day.4 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Edinburgh.  Saturday  night  late. 

Dr  Bror, 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  your  letter  which  my  man  brought 
me  last  night.  I  can  easyly  imagine  your  way  of  living  at  Dalquharran, 

1  He  was  therefore  imprisoned.  His  second  son  James  as  already  seen  was  on  the 
Jacobite  side. 

2  He  actually  left  that  place  in  disguise  on  28  October. 

3  Where  he  captured  seventeen  Jacobite  officers  by  surprise,  at  night. 

4  It  was  in  the  main  true,  for  the  Scottish  force  was  unwilling  to  march  into  England 
until  assured  of  some  support,  but  was  eventually  persuaded  to  do  so,  with  disastrous 
results  at  Preston  on  13  November. 
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I  have  made  a  winter  campagne  there  before  now,  but  I  assure  you  I 
would  rather  be  playing  there  at  ombre  or  hearing  a  certain  person  read  a 
Persian  story  in  ane  afternoon,  than  club  a  political  one  here  with  Lady 
Ilay  or  be  entertained  with  the  intolerable  noise  and  lyes  this  place  dayly 
abounds  with.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  which  may  probably 
bring  you  here  sooner  than  you  design’d,  there  is  an  Act  of  Parlmt  intituled 
ane  act  for  the  better  security  of  his  Majesty’s  person  and  Governmt 
whereby,  all  you  advocats  are  obliged  to  qualify  of  new  before  the  Lords  of 
Session  before  the  first  of  Deer  next,  under  the  penalty  of  £500  and 
deprivation,  Sir  Wm.  Scott  was  the  first  that  told  me  of  it,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  come  to  toun  for  that  end  tho  he  be  employed  in  the  countrey 
as  a  Deputy  Lieut  and  Lieut  Col.  of  a  Regimnt  he  bid  me  asks  the  advocat’s 
opinion  which  I  did  this  day,  he  seem’d  to  think  the  act  contained  what 
Sir  William  said,  and  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  new  again  in 
the  terms  of  that  act,  but  not  having  it  by  him  he  could  not  be  very  certain 
if  there  was  any  exemptions  in  it,  but  desired  I  would  send  you  a  copy 
of  it,  that  you  might  judge  of  it  yourself.  I  could  get  non  to  buy,  else  I 
had  sent  you  one,  but  Sir  Tho  Wallace  will  send  you  one  by  the  time  you 
get  this,  by  which  you’ll  judge  whether  it  be  proper  to  come  in  or  not. 
As  for  the  Session,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  roll  up,  nor  the  least  appearance 
of  any  business.  Wee  hear  that  my  Lord  Marr  was  on  Thursday  night 
with  his  army  at  Auchterarder  at  which  his  Grace  of  Argyie  was  very  well 
pleased  for  he  expected  they  would  attempt  to  get  into  the  low  country 
by  Menteeth  and  that  he  would  have  ane  occasion  of  attacking  them,  but 
wee  are  told  since  that  he  is  returned  to  Perth,  tho  there  are  many  here 
who  take  upon  them  to  affirme  that  wee  shall  hear  of  ane  action  in  four 
days. 

I  design’d  to  have  writ  you  with  more  deliberation  but  it  unluckyly 
chanced  to  be  my  turn  to  be  ordered  to  Leith  to  escort  some  ammunition 
to  Edr  and  ’twas  about  eleven  before  I  got  free  of  my  command,  so  that 
for  fear  of  losing  the  post  I  delay  what  I  have  furder  to  say  till  Tuesday, 
my  complements  to  all  the  family, 

Dr  Br 

Yours, 

W.  K. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  8  November  1715. 

The  news  papers  that  came  this  day  contain  very  little,  but  the  private 
letters  which  a  great  many  people  here  have  got  this  day  has  a  great  deal 
if  it  all  be  true.  It  seems  the  Pretender  had  got  into  Normandy  in  order 
to  embark  for  Britain,  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  prevented  him  by 
sending  him  a  message  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  return  to  Bar-le-duc 
he  would  make  him  doe  it  by  force,  the  Chevalier  was  obliged  to  comply 
and  was  accompany’d  back  again  by  a  French  guard  ;  The  same  letters 
also  bear  that  Ormond  was  aboard  of  that  great  ship  that  lay  for  some 
days  off  of  Torbay  and  that  he  fired  three  gunns  as  a  signal  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  some  letters  have  it  that  he  was  ashore  two  days,  and  finding 
things  not  to  answer  his  expectation  he  is  returned  to  France  ;  wee  expect 
that  next  post  will  confirme  this  great  news.1  Genl  Carpenter  could  not 

1  Which  was  true,  as  to  his  return  to  France,  but  he  had  not  apparently  been  ashore. 
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fall  in  with  the  enemy  in  the  south  country,  they  have  at  last  got  into 
England,  which  when  Carpenter  found  he  could  not  prevent,  he  immediately 
mounted  the  Regmt.  of  Sir  Chas.  Hotham  on  country  horses  and  sent  them 
to  Newcastle  suspecting  the  enemy  would  march  that  way,  and  he  followed 
with  the  dragouns  with  a  designe  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  but  wee  hear 
they  have  got  into  Lancashire,  ’tis  hard  to  tell  what  will  become  of  them, 
but  ’tis  thought  they’ll  pass  their  time  very  ill,  for  Genl.  Wills  is  at  Chester 
with  8  regmts  and  designes  to  find  them  out,  and  Carpenter  is  following 
them. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Account  of  Sheriffmuir 

15  November  1715. 

The  inclosed  is  the  first  account  wee  had  of  the  action  on  Sunday  last 
which  I  belive  you  won’t  think  very  particular,  wee  have  got  several 
relations  of  it  today  but  non  of  them  very  distinct,  however  tis  past  all 
dispute  that  his  Grace  of  Argyle  has  obtained  a  victory,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  his  cause. 1  He  charged  on  the  right  of  his  armey  at  the  head 
of  Evan’s  dragouns  and  in  a  very  little  time  pusht  the  enemy’s  left  a  great 
way.  Portmore’s  dragouns  were  also  upon  the  right,  they  gave  the  enemy 
very  little  quarter,  next  to  them  was  Brigade  of  foot  commanded  by  Genl 
Wightman  which  performed  very  great  things.  The  left  of  our  armey 
was  not  so  lucky,  under  the  command  of  Genl  Wetham,  the  west  highlanders 
attack’d  him  with  such  vigour  that  they  made  him  retire,  the  regmt  of 
Orrory  and  Morisone  were  put  in  great  confusion,  for  their  enemy  got  in 
amongst  them  sword  in  hand  before  they  were  formed,  by  which  they 
suffered  the  most,  Marr  they  say  was  in  the  rear  of  these  highlanders.  At 
the  beginning,  they  were  masters  of  2  pieces  of  our  cannon  and  some  colours, 
but  about  the  evening,  finding  their  left  was  defeat,  they  retired  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  field  of  battle  where  they  continued  till  about  midnight  and 
then  joyn’d  the  remains  of  their  left  which  had  formed  rear  to  Aucherairder. 
The  Duke  formed  rear  to  Dumblain  and  continued  in  the  field  all  night 
with  a  designe  to  find  them  out  by  break  of  day,  but  they  were  all  gone 
’tis  belived  towards  Perth,  and  his  Grace  with  the  armey  returned  yesterday 
afternoon  to  Stirling,  he  has  sent  Brigr  Harrison  express  with  the  news  to 
the  Court,  I  saw  him  as  he  passed  this  forenoon,  he  tells  me  that  poor 
Forfar2  is  miserably  mangled  ;  he  has  about  nineteen  wounds,  he  was 
found  next  morning  and  brought  in  to  Stirling,  they  were  this  day  to  cut 
off  one  of  his  leggs,  but  no  bodey  belives  he  can  live  a  day  longer. 

Ilay  is  shot  through  the  arm  and  the  bulet  afterwards  lodged  in  his 
side,  but  there  are  no  bons  tutched  and  he  is  rekon’d  out  of  danger,  I 
know  no  officers  of  your  acquaintance  that  are  either  kild  or  wounded  on 
our  side.  ’Tis  agreed  by  all  that  on  that  of  the  enemy,  Strathmore  is 
killed,  Panmore  had  six  shots  in  his  body  when  he  was  made  prisoner,  he 
was  retaken  but  cannot  live.3  Marishall  is  reckon’d  amongst  the  slain,4 

1  Mar  likewise  claimed  that  the  victory  was  his,  and  wrote  to  France  accordingly.  The 
conduct  of  the  battle  reflected  no  credit  on  either  commander,  and  the  indecisiveness  was 
commemorated  in  a  well-known  ballad. 

2  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Forfar,  great  grandson  of  the  first  Marquess  of  Douglas. 
His  title  died  with  him.  There  is  a  charming  portrait  of  him  at  Dunrobin. 

3  Lord  Panmure  escaped  to  France  and  lived  for  many  years,  dying  in  1723. 

4  Lord  Marischal  survived  until  1778  and  took  part  in  the  rising  at  Glenshiel  in  1719, 
but  not  in  the  ’45. 
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they  say  he  behaved  to  a  miracle  on  the  head  of  his  men,  they  were  thrice 
put  in  disorder  and  he  as  often  rally’d  them,  but  at  last  he  was  seen  to 
fall  from  his  horse.  Wee  rekon  that  Linlithgow  is  killed,1  because  one 
of  our  dragouns  has  brought  in  a  commission  of  the  Pretender’s  to  his  Lop 
as  a  Brigadeer,  and  he  says  that  he  killed  the  person  out  of  whose  pocket 
he  took  that  commission,  Kilsyth1  is  also  amongst  the  kill’d,  but  there’s 
no  certainty  about  this  till  wee  see  the  lists  of  the  Kill’d  on  both  sides. 
Brigdr  Harryson  says  that  by  modest  computation,  of  the  enemy  there  are 
disabled  near  to  4500,  but  not  above  700  of  them  kill’d,  the  rest  are  rendered 
unfitt  for  service  this  campaigne  ;  that  wee  have  retaken  our  two  piece 
of  cannon  and  are  masters  of  four  of  the  enemys,  wee  have  taken  most  of 
their  baggage  and  bread  waggons,  several  colours  and  their  Royal  Standart 
which  Stirling  of  Keir  lost  with  his  life.  On  our  side  wee  have  lost  about 
400,  mostly  kill’d,  for  the  clans  gave  no  quarter.  The  volunteers  behaved 
very  well,  they  charged  betwixt  the  regmts  of  Portmore  and  Evans  but 
not  one  of  them  wounded  but  Ghas  Cockburne2  slightly  in  the  arm,  I’m 
sure  I’ve  wearied  you  with  this  warelike  epistle  but  there’s  nothing  else 
current  at  present,  there’s  a  strange  melange  at  the  cross  of  joyfull  and 
dejected  countenances,  your  very  happy  that’s  out  of  all  this  confusion. 


Further  account  of  the  battle. 


17  November  1715. 


I  send  you  inclosed  a  furder  account  of  the  battle  of  Dumblain,3  I 
can’t  pretend  to  tell  you  what  people  here  say  of  it,  every  body  speaks  as 
they  are  affected.  The  torys  think  fitt  to  say  the  victory  was  on  Marr’s 
side,  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  is  to  have  another  brush  with  his  Grace  of 
Argyll  but  I  belive  their  hopes  of  succeeding  will  vanish  when  they  hear  the 
news  from  Preston.  Wee  got  the  inclosed  letters  last  night  and  they  say 
there  are  letters  in  toun  giving  ane  account  that  Genl  Wills  with  his  armey 
came  to  Preston  where  the  enemy  were  on  Saturday  last  in  the  afternoon 
and  offer’d  them  the  King’s  mercy  if  they  would  surrender,  which  they 
not  accepting,  he  attack’d  them  very  furiously,  and  they  made  a  most 
obstinate  defence  and  kill’d  a  great  many  of  the  regular  troops.  Next 
morning  he  set  fire  to  the  toun  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  to  the 
Church  yeard  where  they  defended  themselves  with  the  utmost  biavery. 
Carpenter  about  this  time  with  his  forces  joyn’d  Wills,  and  the  enemy 
retired  to  the  Church  and  asked  quarters  but  were  refused,  and  they  say 
they  were  all  either  burnt  or  put  to  the  sword,4  the  Jacobites  pretend  that 
some  are  escaped  but  they  don’t  seem  to  deny  this  victory  so  obstinately 
as  that  of  Dumblain,  Saturday’s  post  will  enlighten  all  these  accounts  I 
shall  be  sure  to  write  you. 


Dr  Bror 

Yours 


The  next  letters  dealing  with  Cornelius  are  those  very  interesting 
ones  already  published  in  the  Journal  of  Army  Historical  Research, 

1  Lord  Linlithgow  and  Lord  Kilsyth  also  survived  the  battle. 

2  Son  of  Adam  Cockburn,  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

3  But  this  is  not  printed  here. 

4  There  were  in  fact  numbers  of  prisoners  taken  and  carried  to  London;  many  were 
executed  and  more  deported.  Some  did  escape. 
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from  the  young  Lord  Forfar  who  was  with  Argyll’s  forces  at  Stirling 
in  1715  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Sheriffmuir 
13  November  in  that  year.  They  are  five  in  number  and  are  written 
in  a  most  affectionate  and  friendly  strain  to  “  my  dear  Corie.”  They 
give  many  interesting  details  of  the  operations  before  the  battle. 
Forfar  was  in  command  of  the  party  which  took  possession  of  the 
Citadel  of  Leith  on  19  October  after  Mackintosh  of  Borlum  had 
marched  out  of  it  on  his  way  south.  Cornelius  apparently  answered 
these  letters  most  punctiliously  as  he  is  thanked  for  his  constant 
remembrance  of  his  “  friend  in  Ultime  Thule,”  but  his  replies,  except 
one,  are  not  extant,  unfortunately,  as  they  might  have  given  an  un¬ 
usual  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of  those  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  in  London  during  this  anxious  period.  The  one  letter, 
dated  10  November,  is  chiefly  filled  with  questions  as  to  what  Argyll 
is  doing  and  why,  and  gives  a  few  reports,  viz.  “  that  the  Pretender 
is  landed  in  Montrose,”  which  was  of  course  premature,  and  again 
that  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  is  drowned,  since  he  sailed  from  Normandy 
and  had  not  been  heard  of.  The  report  of  his  death  was  untrue. 
He  lived  to  make  another  attempt  on  Scotland  in  1719,  and  to  die  in 
extreme  old  age  at  Avignon  just  as  Prince  Charles  was  achieving 
initial  success  in  1745.1  It  must  be  confessed  that  Cornelius  Kennedy 
shows  little  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  former  master. 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Montgomery  to  Cornelius  was  written 
two  days  after  the  battle  and  describes  the  mortal  wounds  of  Lord 
Forfar  who  died  three  weeks  later,  and  gives  a  spirited  account  of 
the  battle.  He  also  seems  to  have  been  a  personal  friend  and 
addresses  Col.  Kennedy  as  Corie. 

Colonel  Montgomery  to  Cornelius. 

London,  19  November  171^. 

My  dear  Corie, 

You  may  easilie  guess  that  the  Bade  of  Preston  is  no  more  thought  of 
hear  since  yesterday  we  had  the  account  of  that  at  Dumblain,  so  all  I  shall 
tell  you  of  the  former  is  that  Ld.  Forester2  with  his  armes  behaved  noblie, 
he  himself  is  wounded  in  the  neck  and  arm.  Elphiston,  Enster  and 
Fergusson,  and  ane  other  Captain,  nine  Subalterns  and  70  privat  men  of 
that  Regiment  are  killed,  Wins  Regiment  who  sustain’d  them  lost  three 
oficers  and  30  dragoons,  Honywood  who  commanded  in  the  atack  is  wounded 
in  the  shoulder,  and  Dormer  in  the  leg.  We  have  yet  no  list  sent  up  of  the 
prisoners  but  ane  order  is  gon  down  to  trye  upon  the  spot  in  a  Court  Martial 
all  the  half-pay  oficers  and  deserters  who  are  taken.  As  for  the  bussines  of 
Dumblain  it  has  been  a  hot  one,  and  now  they  own  hear  that  the  Highlanders 
can  fight.  The  accounts  we  have  are  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  on  Saturday 

1  A  well-known  account  of  his  old  age  represents  him  as  being  glad  when  his  Secretary, 
George  Kelly,  was  summoned  to  join  Prince  Charles  in  Paris,  as  Ormonde  found  the 
parson  “  a  great  restriction  on  his  amours.” 

2  George,  fifth  Lord  Forrester  of  Corstorphine,  born  in  1688,  died  1727.  Commanded 
I  reston  s  Foot  (26th)  under  Brigadier  Honeywood  at  the  engagement  of  Preston,  and 
was  wounded. 
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having  intelligence  that  the  E.  of  Mar  with  his  Army  consisting  of  9000 
men  was  come  to  Auchterarder,  marched  with  all  his  regular  troops  and 
the  troop  of  Voluntiers  that  night  to  Dumblain.  There  he  had  acounts 
that  the  Rebels  hearing  of  his  march,  had  moved  on  towards  him,  and  when 
night  came  on  were  within  a  mile  of  him  :  both  armys  lay  that  night  on 
there  arms,  and  next  morning  the  Rebels  advanced  again.  The  Duke’s 
right  consisted  of  a  squadron  of  the  Grays  on  the  right  of  all,  next  them 
Evans  dragoons,  with  the  Regiments  of  Forfar,  Shannon1  and  Whiteman  ; 
in  the  second  line  on  the  right  was  the  other  squadrons  of  Grays  and  the 
troop  of  Voluntiers.  The  Duke  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Grays, 
Evans  with  his  own  regiment,  Gen.  Whetham2  commanded  on  the  left 
and  Whiteman  in  the  center.  About  eleven  acloak  the  Duke  charged  with 
his  right  the  left  of  the  Rebels,  and  some  horse  that  were  on  the  left  of  all 
there  line  gave  way  before  the  Grays  and  fled.  But  Evans  dragoons  receved 
so  hot  a  fire  from  two  regiments  of  foot  that  they  reel’d  back  in  disorder, 
and  had  almost  disordered  the  troop  of  Voluntiers  that  were  in  their  rier, 
but  they  recovered  themselfs  immedeatly  tho  Evans  himself  was  wounded, 
Col.  Haly3  shot  through  the  body,  and  the  E.  of  Islae4  who  was  with  them, 
shot  in  the  arm  and  in  the  side.  The  Foot  at  the  same  time  recev’d  a  great 
fire  from  the  Rebels  and  hear  poor  Forfar  was  shot  in  the  leg  and  in  the 
body.  The  Gray’s  as  I  told  you,  having  drove  of  the  Enemies  hors,  flankt 
there  foot,  and  Evans  dragoons  by  that  time  recovering  there  disorder  the 
Rebels  after  half  ane  hours  resistance  gave  way,  and  were  persued  twoe 
miles  by  our  right  wing,  who  gave  no  quarter  all  that  way.  The  duke 
persued  them  to  a  little  water  called  Allen,  but  was  stopt  there  by  the  acount 
that  the  Rebels  Right  had  entirlee  routed  his  left  wing  and  that  they  were 
fled  to  Stirling.  While  he  was  forming  with  a  design  to  return  to  there 
asistance,  he  found  the  Rebels  right  returned  from  persuing  his  left  and 
drawn  up  some  distance  in  his  rear.  He  intended  to  have  charged  them 
again  but  they  would  not  stand  it,  but  retired  to  the  number  of  4000  to 
the  top  of  a  Hill,  and  the  Duke,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  his  left, 
marched  back  to  the  field  of  Bade.  There  they  found  poor  Forfar,  who 
had  been  left  there  when  first  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Enemie, 
and  not  being  able  to  carie  him  of  had  cut  him  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
places.  When  the  letters  came  away  he  was  not  dead  but  they  speak  with 
no  hopes  of  his  recoverie.  The  Duke  continowed  on  the  field  of  batle  till  his 
left  wing  returned  from  Stirling,  which  was  not  till  twelve  acloak  at  night. 
Our  army  lay  that  night  again  under  arms,  resolving  early  next  morning 
to  atack  the  4000  rebels  who  had  fled  to  the  Hils,  but  in  the  night  time 
they  went  off  by  Auchterarder  to  Perth  ;  and  on  Munday’s  night  our  Army 

1  Richard  Boyle,  second  Viscount  Shannon,  1675-1740.  His  Regiment  (25th)  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  at  Sheriffmuir. 

2  Lieut. -General  Thomas  Whetham.  Appointed  to  command  in  chief  in  Scotland 
in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  13  June  1713.  He  was  an  ensign  in  Clifton’s  Foot 
(15th)  in  1685,  therefore  born  c.  1670.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Sheriffmuir,  which 
broke  and  fled.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  writing  to  Lord  Townshend  after  the  battle  (on6 
December)  says  ;  “  I  do  sincerely  think  that  what  happened  was  Mr.  Whetham’s  mis¬ 
fortune  and  not  his  fault.”  (P.R.O.) 

3  Henry  Hawley,  Lieut.-Colonel  of  Evan’s  Dragoons  ;  afterwards  Lieut. -General, 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Dragoons  and  Governor  of  Portsmouth.  Served  at  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy.  Commanded  Royalist  forces  at  Falkirk  in  1746.  Died  in  1759* 

4  Archibald,  Lord  Islay  or  Ilay,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  afterwards 
third  Duke. 
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returned  to  Stirling  and  brought  with  them  12  piece  of  the  Rebels  cannon, 
nine  pair  of  Colours  and  8  Standarts,  and  the  Pretenders  own  standart. 
Some  prisoners  say  that  the  Es  of  Marishal1  and  Lithgow2  are  both  killed 
but  neither  of  their  bodys  were  found.  The  E.  of  Strathmore3  and  his 
unckle  Auchterhouse4  are  both  killed.  The  Ld.  Penmure5  was  taken 
prisoner  and  dyed  immedeatly  of  his  wounds.  There  is  yet  no  oficer  come 
and  only  letters  writ  from  our  people  who  were  on  the  right,  so  we  have 
no  acount  of  that  unacountable  miscariadge  of  our  left.  Nor  do  we  yet 
knowe  what  more  of  our  people  or  of  the  enemie  are  killed.  Col.  Lawrence6 
of  Montagues  regem1  is  killed,  Charles  Cockburn  shot  through  the  left  arm. 
Captain  Armstrong  the  Dukes  Ayd  de  Camp  killed.  Its  thought  both  Col. 
Haly  and  Ld.  Islae  will  recover.  I  have  not  been  out  this  morning  but 
certanly  some  oficer  will  be  hear  to  day,  so  if  you  will  be  at  Dunmores 
to  morrowe  at  ten  at  night  you  shall  knowe  all  further  particulars,  Capt. 
Robeson  of  Portmores  is  wounded.  Aduwe. 

My  Lord  Loudon7  was  in  the  Battle  and  is  verie  weal. 

Colonel  Midleton  from  Stirling.  Another  letter  to  Cornelius. 

25  November  1715. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yesterday  I  was  favoured  with  yours — my  Lord  Ilay  returns  you  his 
hearty  thanks  for  your  concern  about  him.  He  has  received  a  wound  in 
the  arm  and  one  in  the  side  but  both  in  so  good  a  way  that  he  is  out  of  all 
kind  of  danger  and  I  hope  will  now  very  soon  be  well.  Before  this  can 
possibly  reach  you,  you’l  have  a  Printed  account  from  Ed  of  our  Ingage- 
ment,  which  is  more  particular  than  its  possible  for  me  to  send  you.  Sunday 
we  engaged  in  the  forenoon.  They  pushed  our  left  consisting  of  Kerrs 
and  Carpenter’s  Dragoons.  Orrery,  Morrison  and  Egerton’s  foot  took 
about  6  or  eight  officers,  killed  about  as  many  and  about  250  soldgears. 

1  George,  tenth  and  last  Earl  Marischal,  1693-1778.  Commanded  the  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing  of  Mar’s  army.  Had  been  Colonel  of  the  second  (Scots)  troops  of  Life  Guards 
under  Queen  Anne  and  seen  service  with  Marlborough  in  the  Low  Countries.  Escaped 
after  the  Rising  to  the  Isles  and  then  to  France.  Commanded  the  small  Spanish  contingent 
at  Glenshiel.  Escaped  again  and  entered  the  Spanish  service  ;  and  later  that  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  was  Envoy  from  him  to  Paris.  Died  at  Potsdam. 

2  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  Callendar  and  Livingston.  He  was  present  at  the 
Jacobite  gathering  at  Braemar.  Commanded  a  squadron  of  horse  at  Sheriffmuir.  Was 
attainted,  and  died  at  Rome,  1725. 

3  John,  fifth  Earl  of  Strathmore,  killed  at  SherifTmuir,  aged  18. 

4  Patrick  Lyon  of  Auchterhouse,  uncle  of  Strathmore  and  also  of  the  young  Lord  Aboyne, 
to  whom  he  was  guardian. 

0  James  (Maule),  fourth  Earl  of  Panmure.  Had  been  a  Jacobite  at  the  time  of  Colonel 
Hooke’s  negotiations  in  1707.  Joined  Mar’s  forces  at  Perth  with  300  followers,  having 
proclaimed  James  VIII  at  Brechin.  Escaped  (badly  wounded)  after  Sheriffmuir,  was 
attainted,  and  lived  abroad  till  his  death  in  1723. 

G  Lieut. -Colonel  Herbert  Lawrence  of  Montague’s  Foot  ( 1  ith),  a  prisoner  at  Sheriffmuir, 
sent  to  Argyll  to  try  and  arrange  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  returned  to  Perth.  A  letter 
in  the  Record  Office  notes  that  he  was  “  sent  again  to  Stirling,  with  leave  to  return  to 
London.”  He  was  very  well  treated  by  the  Jacobites.  The  notice  of  his  death  in  the  battle 
is  therefore  incorrect. 

Hugh  Campbell,  third  Earl  of  Loudoun,  formerly  Lord  Mauchline,  one  of  the 
original  sixteen  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland,  after  the  Union.  Served  as  a  Volunteer 
at  Sheriffmuir  ;  died  1731.  His  son,  the  fourth  Earl,  was  an  unsuccessful  General  against 
the  Jacobites  in  1745-6. 
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Forfar  dangerously  ill  wounded.  Coll.  Hawley  and  Capt.  Urquhart1 
all  wounded  but  in  a  fair  way.  Our  left  believing  us  on  the  Right  to  be  all 
cutt  to  pieces,  never  halted  till  they  came  to  this  place.  In  the  mean  time 
on  the  right  wing,  Portmore’s  and  Evans  Dragoons,  with  one  squadron  of 
Stairs  and  Forfar’s,  Wightman’s  Shannons  and  Montague’s  foot  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  broke  them — pursued  them  about  two  miles, 
took  14  colours  and  standard  four  pieces  of  cannon  much  of  their  am¬ 
munition  and  baggage  and  many  prisoners  among  whom  was  Panmure, 
Strathallan,  Logy  Drummond,  Barrowfield,  Monboddo,  the  Capt.  of 
Clanranald  killed.  Panmure,  Seaforth,  Marshal,  Logy  and  many  others 
wounded.  They  are  all  gon  back  to  Perth  after  wee  had  pursued  them  as 
farr  as  Allan  Water,  finding  our  left  had  given  way,  wee  gave  over  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  on  our  return  mett  the  right  wing  of  the  Rebells  to  the  number 
of  5000  in  line  of  battle  on  the  topp  of  the  hill  posted  to  great  advantage, 
we  fronted  them  within  cannon-shot  for  half  ane  hour  but  they  thought  fitt 
not  to  attack  us,  on  which  wee  marched  to  Dumblain  and  they  straight 
back  to  Perth  where  they  are  att  present,  they  talk  of  visiting  us  soon  whether 
they  will  or  not  we  know  not.  There  were  certainly  above  9000  in  all  and 
wee  not  fully  3000.  They  fought  very  desperately  and  the  poor  fellows  we 
have  lost  are  most  of  them  barbarously  cutt  and  butchered.  This  is  a  very 
confused  account,  but  in  case  you  should  not  have  received  the  printed 
account  from  Edinburgh— rather  than  refuse  any  commands  of  so  obliging 
a  friend  I  am  content  to  subject  my  indifferent  and  incorrect  scrawl  to  your 
Censure,  knowing  you’l  be  so  good  as  to  think  fighting  and  not  writing  our 
business  att  this  juncture.  We  are  in  great  anxiety  for  the  Dutch  troops 
which  would  soon  make  ane  alteration  of  our  affairs — no  doubt  you  have 
received  a  full  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Rebells  in  England.  I  have  for¬ 
warded  your  letter  for  Lord  Bute2  to  Inverary.  If  I  am  capable  of  serving 
you  in  this  place,  you’l  command  me  which  shall  be  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  Dear  Sir,  yr  most  faithfull  and  most  obed.  humble  servant. 

Jo.  Midleton. 

Stirling,  25  November  1715. 

Above  800  of  them  are  killed  and  the  comicall  part  of  the  day  was  the 
highlanders3  (as  soon  as  the  battle  began)  fell  upon  Lord  Marrs  and 
Huntly’s  baggage  and  have  not  left  them  so  much  as  a  Ragg  and  Lochnell’s4 
men  who  were  always  thought  the  best  plunderers  are  all  runn  to  the  hills 
full  freighted.  So  that  these  Lords  and  our  Stirlingshire  Gentlemen  have  new 
equipages  to  fitt  out  before  they  can  take  the  field  again. 

From  William  to  Thomas.  Announcing  that  the  Chevalier  is  at  Scone. 
Dated  December ,  77/5. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  entertain  you  with  about  our  affairs  heie,  wee 
wait  the  change  of  weathers  to  do  great  things,  but  as  yet  wee  can’t  find 
out  whether  the  enemy  will  give  us  battle  or  allow  us  to  besiege  Perth.  The 

1  Of  Burdsyards  in  Morayshire. 

2  John,  second  Earl  of  Bute,  father  of  the  third  Earl  who  became  George  Ill’s  Prime 
Minister.  He  died  in  1723.  His  wife  was  Argyll’s  sister,  and  the  second  son,  James,  married 
the  latter’s  daughter,  so  the  families  were  very  intimate. 

3  Some  say  McGregors,  and  others  Macdonalds. 

4  Campbell’s  of  Lochnell. 
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Chevalier,  wee  hear,  stays  at  Scone  and  has  about  1000  highlanders  who 
mount  guard  upon  him  every  day,  they  are  goeing  to  call  a  Parliament  at 
Perth,  which  probably  wee  may  raise,  for  wee  shall  certainly  march  whenever 
there’s  a  possibility  of  travelling.  My  Lord  Townsend  by  his  letters  seems 
to  think  it  strange  that  wee  have  not  already  taken  Perth  which  he  thinks 
might  be  easyly  done  during  the  frost  even  without  Artillery,  but  the  generals 
here  differ  in  opinion  from  those  who  make  warr  in  a  warm  room  in  London 
to  whom  everything  may  seem  very  easy.  However  well  such  letters  may 
be  meant  for  the  Service,  I  don’t  belive  they  are  well  taken  by  some  people 
here.  No  doubt  you  have  seen  the  King’s  speech  and  the  addresses  of  both 
houses,  ’twill  goe  hard  with  these  unfortunate  Lords  who  were  taken  at 
Preston,  since  by  their  being  impeached  it  will  not  be  in  the  King’s  power 
to  pardon  them.  Wee  hear  that  Seaforth1  has  offered  to  submitt  upon 
termes  and  that  Sutherland  has  sent  his  proposals  to  Court,  and  in  the 
mean  time  theres  a  cessation  of  armes  betwixt  these  two  mighty  chiefs, 
but  I  fear  the  Pretender’s  being  come  will  make  him  retract,  wee  hear  also 
that  there  are  a  great  many  gone  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth,  and  that  my 
Lord  Haddow2  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  joyn  the  enemy,  has, 
upon  his  arrival,  done  it. 

Most  of  the  Dutch  troops  are  now  on  the  other  side  of  Forth  and  are 
quartered  about  Alloa,  Dunfermline  and  other  places  in  Fife,  wee  have 
taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  Burligh  which  is  within  8  miles  of  Perth, 
and  yesterday  wee  have  possest  two  houses  on  the  othere  side  of  Dumblain 
by  which  wee  intercept  all  coals  from  going  to  Perth,  and  we  hear  the 
fireing  there  is  so  scarce  that  they  begin  to  burne  their  household  furniture. 

Now  I  think  I  have  stuck  down  at  random  every  thing  I  have  heard 
since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  beg  when  you  send  for  letters  you’ll  let  me  hear 
from  you,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  one  from  you  yesterday.  My  most  humble 
duty  to  my  dear  Mother  and  your  Lady. 

I  am  my  dear  Bror  Yours  most  entirely, 

W.  K. 

The  same  to  the  same ,  announcing  the  arrival  of  General  Cadogan. 

Tough,  15  December  1715. 

I  have  been  but  once  in  Stirling  since  you  left  it  and  I  pick’d  up  but  very 
little  news,  Genl.  Cadogan  came  here  on  Monday  last,  next  day  he  went 
and  view’d  the  field  of  battle,  I  don’t  know  how  some  people  are  pleased 
with  his  being  here,3  but  I  belive  he  will  have  this  good  effect  and  that  his 
account  of  things  will  be  more  credited  at  Court  than  those  that  come  from 
some  of  the  volunteers.  There  are  about  1400  of  the  Dutch  troops  landed 
at  Leith,  those  from  England  are  expected  by  the  24th  inst.  at  Stirling  and 
theie  s  two  regiments  ofdragouns  already  come  to  Hamilton  and  Linlithgow, 
it  looks  as  if  wee  were  to  take  the  field  about  Christmas,  for  the  commanding 
officers  of  each  regiment  are  ordered  forthwith  to  provide  surtout- coats 
^or  all  their  soldiers. 

1  Seaforth  did  in  fact  make  his  submission  to  the  Government,  but  afterwards 
retracted  it,  escaped  to  France  and  Italy,  took  part  in  the  Glenshiel  expedition  of  1719, 
escaped  again  and  was  eventually  pardoned  and  regained  his  estates  though  not  his  title, 
which  was  restored  to  the  family  later,  and  is  now  extinct. 

Son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  report  was  untrue. 

•  The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  particular  resented  it  very  much. 
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Wee  hear  that  Genl.  Echlen  is  arrived  at  Perth  with  50,000  pistols  and 
5000  stand  of  armes  for  Marr’s  armey,  Sir  John  Erskine  is  also  arrived  from 
the  Pretender  with  ane  account  that  he  is  to  be  immediately  with  them  ; 
there  goes  a  report  just  now,  but  I  fancy  without  much  ground  that  he  is 
landed  at  Aberdeen.1 

I  shall  goe  to  Stirling  tomorrow  and  in  a  post  or  two  shall  send  you 
what  news  I  can  pick  up.  I  must  end  lest  this  don’t  come  time  enough  to 
the  post  house,  remember  me  most  kindly  to  all  the  family. 

Dr.  Bror. 

Yours. 

W.  K. 


On  the  17  December  William  reports  as  already  seen  that 
“  Cornelius  has  not  wherewithal  to  subsist,  but  as  Magnus  gives  it 
him  from  time  to  time.”  This  seems  to  be  the  only  time  in  his  life 
when  the  unlucky  Magnus  was  “in  funds.” 

In  January,  1716  Cornelius  and  Magnus  are  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  how  William  could  ensure  his  life.  Owing  to  the  state  of  war, 
William’s  profession  and  probably  his  gout,  the  rate  of  insurance  was 
found  to  be  too  high  and  the  matter  was  not  pursued. 


The  same  to  the  same ,  with  further  rumours. 

Stirling,  23  December  1715. 

I  fear  my  dear  Brother  will  think  me  very  busy  or  negligent  that  I  have 
but  writ  once  to  him  since  he  left  this  place  but  the  true  reason  is  I  had 
neither  opportunity  nor  subject,  I  came  here  very  early  this  morning  in 
quest  of  news,  but  can’t  pick  up  as  much  as  will  procure  my  epistle  a  good 
reception. 

Our  armey  continues  here  as  you  left  it,  Genl.  Cadogan  is  gone  to 
Edinburgh  where  he  is  to  continue  till  the  arrival  of  all  the  Dutch  troops, 
wee  are  making  ready  for  the  seige  of  Perth,  which  ’tis  thought  will  be 
undertaken  the  begining  of  the  year,  the  enemys  have  got  my  Ld  Tinmouth,2 
and  Genl.  Dillon  amongst  them,  but  their  presence  won’t  be  of  any  great 
service  since  they  have  brought  no  foreigne  troops  with  them,  Marr’s 
people  are  so  much  divided  amongst  themselves  that  some  think  they 
won’t  stand  a  siege  :  there  came  in  a  deserter  yesterday  who  reports  that 
they  have  made  Marr  prisoner  and  that  he  saw  four  sentrys  upon  him  but 
’tis  rekon’d  a  story.  Wee  have  certain  accounts  from  England  that  Ormond 
has  been  there  above  six  weeks,  without  being  discovered,  that  he  is  since 
gone  to  France,  and  had  ane  interview  in  Normandy  with  the  Pretender 
upon  which  they  both  returned  to  Bar  le  due,  ’tis  a  surprizing  piece  of  news 
if  it  be  true.3 

1  James  Stuart  landed  at  Peterhead  on  23  December,  and  was  in  Aberdeen  on  Christmas 
Day,  on  his  way  to  the  Earl  Marischal’s  seat  of  Fetteresso. 

2  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  afterwards  second  Duke.  He  died  of  consumption. 

3  Which  it  was  not. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Touch,  December  31  1715. 

I’m  almost  sorrey  I  should  have  ane  opportunity  of  writing  to  my 
dearest  brother  without  having  any  manner  of  news  to  entertain  him  with, 
this  place  abounds  in  nothing  so  much  as  lyes  and  reflections,  and  whatever 
is  told  by  way  of  news  never  misses  in  a  few  days  to  fall  under  one  of  these 
heads.  Wee  had  it  for  certain  on  Thursday  last  that  the  Pretender  was 
croun’d  at  Scone,  and  people  here  begunn  to  belive  it.  This  day  wee  hear 
that  Marr  desired  all  the  ladys  might  be  at  Scone  against  Thursday  last, 
in  their  finest  jewels  and  cloaths  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation,  and  that  he  went  the  day  before  to  meet  him  (James  Stuart) 
and  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  so  that  they  rekon  he  is  deserted,  and  that 
the  story  of  his  master’s  arrival  was  only  a  sham  story  made  to  favour  his 
escape  ;  I  rekon  by  tomorrow  this  will  be  contradicted,  and  a  new  set  of 
lyes  published.  If  our  train  were  arrived  wee  shall  march  to  Perth,  for 
wee  have  got  all  our  camp  necessarys,  I  shall  goe  to  Stirling  in  two  days 
on  purpose  to  get  some  news. 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  you  left  Stirling.  One  of  our  officers 
just  now  come  from  Stirling  tells  us  there’s  ane  express  come  from  Court 
to  the  D.  of  Argyle  with  ane  account  that  the  Pretender  some  days  ago 
embai  qued  at  Dunkirk  in  a  small  sloop,  and  that  there  are  many  private 
letters  at  Stirling  which  bear  that  he  is  landed  in  the  north,  and  gives  ane 
account  of  his  entertainment  at  Dunottar  Castle  by  my  Lady  Marishall, 
wee  hear  that  Marr  and  most  of  the  gentlimen  are  gone  from  Perth  to 
meet  him,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  ladys  are  making  up  a  croun 
with  all  their  jewels  for  his  coronation.1 2  If  this  be  confirmed  you  may 
expect  a  note  from  me  by  next  post. 

Touch,  January  7  1716. 

It  gives  me  some  uneasiness  to  think  that  every  letter  I  send  you  must 
carry  disappointment  along  with  it  for  I  know  you  expect  a  great  deal  of 
news  and  ’tis  very  seldom  I  send  you  any. 

What  I  wrote  you  last  about  the  Pretender’s  being  landed  seems  as 
yet  rather  to  be  confirm’d  than  contradicted,  those  who  have  intelligence 
from  the  north  don’t  doubt  of  it,  and  rekon  he  is  come  to  Perth  this  day, 
there  are  others  who  are  ready  to  wager  he  is  still  in  France,  so  that  one  is 
in  doubt  what  to  belive. 

There  appears  a  good  enough  understanding  betwixt  our  generals, 
tho  I  belive  the  presence  of  him  who  last  arrived  -  might  have  been  dispensed 
with.  The  great  hall  is  much  thinned  by  the  court  that  is  made  to  him, 
which  you  may  be  sure  won’t  be  very  agreeable,  he  has  brought  doun 
above  foity  officers  in  his  retinue  as  aide  de  camps  and  volunteers  and 
keeps  a  very  great  table,  in  which  I  fancy  he  won’t  be  imitated. 

William  was  evidently  quite  cognisant  of  the  friction  which  went 
on  constantly  between  Argyll  (who  was  very  angry  at  being  practically 
superseded)  and  Cadogan  who  had  been  recalled  from  Holland 

1  The  coronation,  of  course,  never  took  place  ;  James  Stuart  visited  Lady  Marischal 
at  Inverugie  and  afterwards  stayed  in  Marischal’s  Castle  of  Fetteresso,  nr.  Stonehaven. 

2  Cadogan. 
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mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  Duke’s  letters  to  Lord  Townshend 
are  full  of  querulous  complaints  of  the  proceedings  of  Cadogan, 
while  Cadogan’s  contain  constant  criticisms  of  the  Duke’s.  It  was 
evident  that  headquarters  in  London  mistrusted  the  vigour  of  the 
Scottish  Whig  leader  in  pursuing  his  countrymen.  William  Kennedy’s 
comment  on  Argyll’s  well-known  economy  is  delightful. 

Cornelius  now  came  to  Edinburgh  and  writes  to  Thomas,  about 
the  state  of  the  Law  Courts  there. 


Edinburgh,  January  5  1716. 

I  received  yours  yesterday  and  you  may  safely  believe  had  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  out  off  this  plan  to  any  “  Art 5,1  it  had  been  westward, 
nor  had  you  been  in  doubt  to  find  me,  for  I  had  been  celebrating  that 
feast  of  Christmas  (which  has  been  quite  forgott  here)  this  time  in  your 
house  and  instead  of  that  I  have  been  condemned  to  see  foreigners  like 
locusts  up  and  down  our  streets,  caressed  by  a  sett  of  people  here  as  in  the 
Bear  garden  they  do  their  dogs.  I  really  know  not  what  to  write  to  you 
about  our  session,  for  the  Lords  declare  that  after  Monday  night  they 
are  to  proceed  to  business,  yet  they’ve  so  little  the  air  of  that  I’m  apprehen¬ 
sive  they’ll  drive  on  without  coming  to  any,  and  ’tis  pleasant  to  see  what 
frivolous  excuses  are  made  amongst  them  for  staying  at  home.  Upstairs 
we  have  a  vacance,  which  really  in  my  opinion  looks  honester. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  January  5  1716. 

There’s  nothing  I  will  more  willingly  undertake  than  to  write  to  you. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  wished  a  thousand  times  to  be  removed  from  the 
Clash  of  this  place.  We  are  improven  in  the  practice  of  lying — so  farr  as 
one  would  think  all  our  trade  is  converted  into  that  one.  We  have  within 
these  ten  days  got  a  subject  that  occupies  us  not  a  little  yt  is  the  Pretender’s 
landing  and  Marr’s  going  off  for  France.  This  is  problematically  disputed. 
Some  have  seen  people  from  Perth  who  came  from  there  Sunday  last  and 
made  affidavit  before  the  Provost  that  Marr  was  not  in  Perth.2 

Another  knew  from  “  a  sagacious  douce  carle  ”  that  my  lady  Marischal 
at  Fetteresso  served  a  certain  young  gentleman  on  the  knee  which  this 
man  was  witness  to.3  The  next  thing  is  about  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  which  of  them  has  defeat  the  other.  Some  say  Duncan 
(Forbes  of  Culloden)  who  is  Sutherland’s  chief  manager,  has  destroyed  a 
number  of  men  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  by  a  new  invention — others  that 
Old  Borlum  (Mackintosh)  has  tricked  them  out  of  Inverness.4  In  short 
we  are  in  absolute  uncertainty.  I  understand  that  all  parties  agree  that 
the  Pretender  has  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth  on  Tuesday  and  by  some 

1  Airt,  direction  or  point  of  the  Compass.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  Carrick, 
i.e.  Dalquharran. 

2  He  arrived  there  with  James  Stuart  on  Monday  9  January  but  the  latter  went  on  to 
Scone  where  he  established  himself  and  dated  some  letters  and  manifestoes  “  from  our 
Court  at  Scone.” 

3  My  Lady  Marischal  was  not  at  Fetteresso,  but  at  Inverugie. 

4  This  was  not  true.  Mackintosh  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  13  November 
1715  and  was  in  Newgate. 
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letters  come  to  town  this  night  from  ye  rebellious  side  of  ye  Forth  that 
Southerland  is  utterly  routed  and  he  and  all  his  principal  officers  are  taken 
prisoners.  I  ever  thought  it  was  a  wild  notion  in  the  Government  to  lay 
any  stress  on  what  that  Country  could  do  though  supported  by  Simon 
Fraser  whose  people  were  the  fillip  in  our  Country  to  join  with  the  clattering 
Forbes  of  Culloden  to  help  on  the  blast.  The  foolish  jacks  were  a  little 
uppish  to  reckon  all  benorth  Perth  to  join  them,  and  when  they  have,  it 
will  import  little  against  Cadogan  who  now  is  our  hero.  Delvin  would  say 
something  here  from  Vergil.1  We’ve  no  reason  not  to  value  the  D.  of  A 
now  we’ve  got  a  General  in  propria  Iracundus  2  etc.  The  Jacks  likewise 
beginn  to  surmise  something  of  ane  humour  has  taken  Stair’s  dragoons 
to  visit  their  old  Colonel  at  Perth — Our  troops  are  to  march  tomorrow 
towards  Stirling  and  to  cross  over  Fife  in  order  to  attack  Perth  very  soon. 


From  William  to  Thomas.  Confirming  the  news  of  the  Pretender's  landing. 

i  o  January  1716. 

Dear  Bror, 

I  have  just  got  time  enough  to  Stirling  to  save  the  post,  every  body 
seems  now  at  a  certainty  about  the  Pretender,  he  came  to  Perth  either 
Saturday  or  Sunday  last,  he  embarqued  at  Dunkirk  in  a  small  dogger  and 
was  attended  to  Peterhead  by  a  French  Man  of  War,  he  has  brought  no¬ 
body  that  wee  can  hear  along  with  him  ;  (Ormond  is  still  in  France)  his 
not  coming  sooner  was  owing  to  the  watchful  eye  Stair  had  upon  his 
motions,  but  he  has  at  last  given  him  the  slip.  There  has  so  much  snow 
fallen  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  march  till  it  be  melted,  otherwise 
our  armey  was  to  have  been  in  motion  by  the  end  of  this  week,  there  are 
3000  of  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  already  got  the  other  side  of  Forth,  which 
straitens  the  enemys  quarters  very  much.  There  are  several  of  the 
Pretender’s  manifestos  found  here  within  these  few  days  wherein  he  invites 
the  armey  to  joyn  him  and  seems  surprised  that  so  many  brave  men  who 
have  fought  so  well  for  the  defense  of  their  libertys  should  now  resigne 
them  to  the  D.  of  Brunswick  and  be  in  arms  against  their  lawful  soveraigne 
(as  he  thinks  fit  to  call  himself).  He  promises  if  they’ll  joyn  him,  he’ll 
pay  the  officers  all  their  arrears  and  give  great  encouragement  to  the 
common  soldiers,  but  it  does  not  look  as  if  one  in  this  armey  would  take 
his  word  for  it  ;  ’tis  hard  to  think  what  dispair  and  the  Pretender’s  presence 
may  make  these  people  do,  but  in  all  human  probability  they  will  very 
soon  be  cut  off,  they  pretend  still  to  get  ane  armey  together  that  shall  be 
twice  our  number,  and  when  wee  move  towards  Perth,3  they  will  draw  out 

1  George  Mackenzie  of  Delvine,  a  lawyer  and  classical  scholar. 

2  Cadogan. 

3  It  is  recorded  that  when  James  Stuart  got  to  Perth  and  was  expecting  to  see  a  vast 
Highland  host  under  its  chieftains,  “  the  little  Kings  in  Scotland,”  as  he  had  learnt  to  call 
them,  his  depression  at  the  small  body  of  about  4,000  somewhat  dispirited  men  was  very 
great.  The  contingent  of  Frasers  had  been  recalled  by  their  time-serving  chief  just  before 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  while  the  Marquess  of  Huntly,  and  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  had  retired 
to  protect  their  own  country  in  the  North.  The  Jacobite  Army,  on  its  side,  was  likewise 
depressed  that  James  Stuart  had  come  without  a  contingent  of  French  troops,  and  by  his 
own  somewhat  frigid  manner.  In  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  William  Kennedy’s  letter, 
James  Stuart  and  Mar  were  fleeing  to  France  and  the  Rising  was  practically  over. 
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and  give  us  battle  ;  for  all  this  I  belive  the  Chevalier  has  discover’d  that  his 
affairs  are  not  in  so  good  a  posture  as  they  made  him  think,  and  wishes  he 
were  again  at  Bar-le-Duc.  Wee  depend  upon  the  snow  for  our  marching, 
our  armey  has  everything  in  readiness  for  taking  the  field.  Ch.  Cathcart 
is  disappointed  as  to  the  getting  of  Forfar’s  Regiment,  it  is  given  to  Genl. 
Wills. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Touch,  24  January  1716. 

I  have  just  time  to  tell  my  dear  Bror  that  I’m  disappointed  as  to  the 
notion  I  had  that  wee  should  continue  here  while  the  snow  did  remain 
upon  the  ground  ;  wee  have  got  sudden  orders  (I  mean  our  regmt)  to 
march  upon  sight  to  take  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Doun,  about  four  miles 
the  other  side  the  river.  Tomorrow  some  other  Regmts  are  to  go  to 
Dumblain,  by  this  wee  make  way  for  the  Artillery  and  some  of  the  for- 
reigne  troops,  who  are  to  be  here  tomorrow  night,  on  Friday  all  our  armey 
will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth,  and  on  Saturday  wee  form  and  march 
towards  Perth,  so  that  by  this  day  7  night  you  may  expect  to  hear  news 
of  us  ;  I’m  apt  to  belive  the  cold  will  kill  as  many  of  our  men  as  the  enemy, 
but  the  Court  thinks  its  proper  wee  should  immediately  dislodge  them, 
and  Mr.  Cadog— n  thinks  it  practicable,  tho  there  are  others  who  think 
it  were  more  proper  to  wait  a  more  favourable  season  and  particularly 
one1  who  has  every  day  more  reason  to  take  ill  the  traitment  he  meets 
with,  the  afforts  that’s  dayly  made  to  diminish  his  greatness  by  some  Peers 
and  their  preceptor  the  Jus—  ce  Cl— k  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Janeton, 
is  now  no  longer  a  secret,  every  body  here  talks  of  it,  if  he  gets  the  better, 
they  may  pay  for  it.2 

From  William  to  Thomas.  Announcing  that  the  French  have  declared  for 
the  Pretender. 

Doun,  28  January  1716. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  gave  ane  account  on  Tuesday  of  our  marching  from  Quarters,  wee 
have  continued  in  and  about  the  Castle  of  Doun  ever  since,  the  last  of 
the  English  troops  have  passed  the  bridge  of  Stirling  this  day,  the  Dutch 
follow  tomorrow,  so  that  by  Monday  our  whole  armey  will  be  in  motion 
towards  Perth,  the  enemy  upon  our  advancing  have  retired  from 
Auchterairder  having  burnt  the  village  and  all  the  furrage  thereabout. 

Wee  thought  it  very  strange  that  our  armey  should  march  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  made  it  almost  impossible  for  men  to  attempt  anything, 
but  the  mistery  is  now  explained,  the  D.  of  Orleans  has  in  a  manner  declaired 
for  the  Pretender,  and  the  K.  has  signified  so  much  to  the  Parliament. 

1  The  Duke  of  Argyll. 

2  But  it  was  Argyll  who  paid  for  it,  being  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Rising  temporarily 
deprived  of  all  his  offices.  Though  he  was  in  no  sense,  at  least  in  1715,  a  great  commander 
and  missed  his  opportunity  of  crushing  the  Rising  at  once,  at  Sherirfmuir,  modern 
military  historians  have  been  very  unfair  to  him.  Sir  John  Fortescue  in  his  Life  of 
Marlborough  does  not  even  mention  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  but  gives 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  suppression  to  Marlborough,  and  the  rest  to  Gadogan,  who  was 
only  recalled  from  Holland  after  Sheriffmuir,  to  be,  as  seen,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Argyll. 
All  the  Scots  hated  him,  but  he  was  a  protege  of  Marlborough. 
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Wee  hear  there  are  300  officers  already  embarqued  who  are  to  command 
5000  Irish  and  French  who  are  also  ready  on  the  coast  of  France  to 
embarque,1  so  that  it  seems  very  necessary  wee  should  immediately  attempt 
something  against  our  enemy  before  they  be  so  considerably  reinforced. 
Some  time  next  week  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  write  you  news,  I’m  just 
now  goeing  with  my  company  to  take  possession  of  a  Rebell’s  Chateau  who 
I  hear  is  a  relation  of  your  Lady’s,  they  call  him  Edmonstone  of  Newton,2 
so  that  I  must  end  here  my  epistle  with  my  most  humble  duty  to  my  dear 
Mother  and  sister. 

I  am, 

most  entirely 

Yours, 

W.  K. 


The  same  to  the  same.  William  was  now  marching  to  the  north  and  had 
reached  Elgin. 

February  28,  1716. 

I  have  just  time  to  tell  my  dearest  Brother  that  I  have  not  had  the  least 
opportunity  of  writing  since  I  left  Aberdeen,  the  bad  weather  and  the 
swelling  of  the  rivers  with  the  melting  snows  has  made  our  march  so  trouble¬ 
some  that  in  ten  days  wee  have  but  marched  as  farr  as  one  could  ride 
with  ease  in  a  summer’s  day,  wee  had  almost  catch’d  Huntly  at  Castle 
Gordon  but  he  very  narrowly  made  his  escape,  and  has  since  submitted 
himself  at  Inverness  to  Genl.  Wightman,  where  he  remains  prisoner, 
Seaforth  has  not  yet  surrendered,  there  was  once  ane  account  of  his  having 
obtained  his  pardon,  but  now  thers  little  appearance  of  it,  for  wee  hear  he 
designes  to  draw  his  men  together  again,  Mr.  Cadogan  who  now  com¬ 
mands  in  chief3  has  a  mind  to  send  us  a  hunting  into  the  Highlands  to 
disperse  and  disarme  the  clans,  but  those  who  know  that  country  don’t 
think  it  will  be  very  practicable  at  this  time  of  year.  Ld.  Tinmouth  was 
not  able  as  wee  hear  to  follow  the  clans,  but  returned  privately  to  Aberdeen, 
and  tho  the  troops  were  there,  yet  he  got  aboard  of  a  ship  of  Col.  Middleton’s 
Bror’s  and  has  made  his  escape.  Marishall,  Lithgow,  and  several  others 
kept  with  the  clans  and  wee  hear  they  have  got  to  the  isle  of  Sky.  Col. 
Urquhart  and  Methven  (Smith)  surrender  themselves  to  the  D.  of  Argyll 
at  Aberdeen,  Urquhart’s  case  seems  so  favourable  that  ’ tis  thought  he  has  a 
good  pretence  for  the  King’s  mercy.4  Our  Regiment  is  to  goe  from  this  to 
Forress  and  Nairn,  and  to  stay  there  till  there  be  room  for  us  at  Inverness, 
if  wee  don’t  goe  very  soon  to  the  hills  Mr.  Wightman  promises  to  give  me 
leave  to  go  to  Edinburgh  and  I  believe  he  will  allow  me  as  much  time 
as  to  make  you  a  visit  for  a  month,  which  is  a  pleasure  I  propose  to  myself 
as  a  reward  for  the  fatigue  of  this  winter  campagne. 

1  This  was  all  a  “  canard.” 

2  Thomas  writes  a  great  deal,  later  on,  about  poor  Edmonstone  of  Newton.  Thirty- 
one  years  later  the  youngest  brother  Francis  married  Edmonstone’s  daughter  Isabella. 
He  was  also  a  relative  of  Thomas’  wife,  as  William  says. 

3  Argyll  had  returned  to  London,  on  his  way  thither  having  met  the  corpse  of  poor 
Lord  Derwentwater  brought  home  after  his  execution. 

4  He  was  released  after  long  imprisonment,  and  became  chief  Jacobite  agent,  dying  in 
1741,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Murray  of  Broughton. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  24  March  1716. 

Dear  Bror, 

I  came  here  late  last  night  with  Brigdr  Grant,  and  I  think  I  have  got 
enough  of  the  north  country  to  wish  never  to  see  it  again.1 

I  din’d  this  day  seven  night  at  Gordon  Castle  with  the  Marqs  of  Huntly, 
he  is  to  be  here  in  a  day  or  two  and  expects  to  be  sent  with  a  guard  to 
London,  tho  he  has  hopes  of  getting  his  pardon,  yet  ’tis  a  question  if  he 
shall  be  restored  to  all  his  estate,  there’s  little  appearance  of  Seaforth’s 
getting  his  pardon. 


From  William  to  Thomas  announcing  that  Glengarry ,  Keppoch  and  Lochiel  have 
surrendered. 

dated  10  April  1716. 

I  was  this  night  visiting  the  Castle  prisoners  and  as  they  have  kept  me 
so  late  that  I  must  scribble  anything  I  have  to  say  least  I  lose  the  post. 
There’s  ane  express  passed  this  toun  today  from  Genl.  Cadogan  giving  ane 
account  that  Glengarry  has  surrendered  himself,  Keppoch  has  done  the 
like,  and  Lochiel2  by  this  time  has  also  submitted,  so  there’s  ane  end  of 
the  Highland  warr.  The  London  news  bears  that  there’s  a  designe  of 
reducing  the  triennial  act  and  bringing  in  a  septennial  one  in  its  place, 
the  only  reason  I  can  hear  of  it  is  that  the  forreigne  powers  scruple  to  make 
treatys  with  England  whilst  the  Ministry’s  measures  are  in  so  short  while 
lyable  to  be  canvass’d  by  a  subsequent  parliament,  which  the  lengthening 
of  it  out  to  seven  years  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent.3 

My  Dear  Brother  I  am  entirely 

Yours. 

W. 

By  19  July  1716  Cornelius  was  back  in  London,  having  lost  his 
post  in  Scotland,  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  being  out  of 
office  and  Lord  Townshend,  who  had  succeeded,  not  favourable.  He 
now  explains  ruefully  to  brother  Thomas  that  he  himself  will  have 
to  subsist  precariously  on  the  pension  given  him  for  his  former  services 
in  Ireland,  if  indeed  he  is  still  allowed  to  draw  that,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  in  his  brother’s  interest.  “  I  can 
now  do  no  kind  of  service  which  is  so  true  that  I  have  now  given  over 
all  hopes  of  getting  anything  done  for  myself,”  but  hopes  that  Sir 
James  Steuart,  the  King’s  Solicitor  for  Scotland,  and  Dalrymple, 
the  restored  Lord  Advocate,  will  see  that  Thomas  gets  his  arrears  of 
pay  for  the  time  he  did  serve — and  the  appropriate  pension. 

On  29  November  1716  Cornelius,  who  seems  in  spite  of  the  gloom 
of  his  last  letter,  to  have  had  other  powerful  friends  besides  Montrose, 
announced 

1  But  he  was  to  return  to  Inverness  later,  as  Deputy-Governor. 

2  John  Cameron  escaped  abroad  to  Boulogne  where  he  was  still  living  in  1745,  when 
Donald,  his  son,  “  came  out.” 

3  The  actual  reason  was  that  the  Government  felt  it  was  a  bad  moment  for  an  election 
when  it  was  not  too  popular.  The  ostensible  reason  was  a  clever  piece  of  policy. 
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“  This  morning  his  Royal  Highness1  was  pleased  to  declare,  when  he 
was  dressing,  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  at  length  found  a  post  for  me  in 
Scotland  worth  £400  a  year  and  desired  Coll.  Cathcart  to  tell  me  he  had 
ordered  Mr.  Walpole  to  make  out  a  Commission  for  me  to  be  auditor  to 
the  Exchequer.  I  see,  by  the  establishment,  it  is  but  an(^  I  believe 

no  perquisites,  however  if  I  can  get  it  with  the  power  of  nominating  a  depute 
it  will  doe  pretty  well.  It  was  the  Prince’s  own  doing  wholly  without 
anybody  speaking  for  me.  I’m  wholy  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  post. 
So  I  beg  of  you  to  send  me  a  distinct  account  of  it.  At  present  I  see  there 
are  two  in  it.  Let  me  know  how  [who]2  you  would  think  proper  for  a 
depute  and  upon  what  terms  he  must  be.  I’m  to  meet  with  my  Lord  Ilay 
tomorrow  to  concert  the  commission  with  him  in  case  I  be  allowed  to  take 
power  of  Deputation.  I  know  but  of  it  an  hour  agoe  and  tis  now  past  1 1 
so  I  have  time  to  say  noe  more.  You  need  not  speak  of  it  yet  to  anybody 
but  Will  Stuart.” 

Cornelius  seems,  however,  to  have  thrown  away  the  offer  of  a 
good  post  because  “  he  would  not  be  tied.”  (He  was  also  perhaps 
nervous  that  his  knowledge  of  law  was  insufficient  !  He  had  never 
practised  apparently,  in  Scotland.) 


From  William  to  Thomas.  Announcing  that  the  prisoners  are  to  be  sent  to 
Carlisle  for  trial ,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union.  He  was 
still  with  General  Carpenter's  Army. 


Edinburgh,  25  August,  1716. 

There’s  very  many  melancholly  hearts  in  this  toun,  upon  the  orders 
that’s  come  for  sending  the  prisoners  to  Carlisle  to  be  tryed,  there  are  89 
of  the  most  considerable  who  are  to  beginn  their  march  upon  Thursday 
next  under  a  guard  of  dragoons  and  foot,  their  tryals  will  very  soon  beginn, 
and  ’tis  thought  the  consequence  will  be  very  fatal  to  many  of  them  ;  in 
the  meantime  even  those  who  lately  had  great  estates,  are  reduced  to 
such  want  that  they  can’t  get  so  much  money  as  will  bear  their  charges 
or  support  their  lives  till  the  Law  takes  it  from  them,  unless  it  be  by  the 
contributions  that’s  making  in  this  toun  for  them. 

I  shall  send  you  the  list  upon  Thursday  of  those  that  are  sent  away, 
there  is  not  one  prisoner  in  the  Castle  but  what  are  to  goe  except  Stormont, 
and  his  son.  People  have  malice  enough  to  think  that  the  J.C.3  might 
have  prevented  this  and  that  the  consequences  of  it  ought  to  be  laid  to  his 
door. 

1  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II. 

2  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  Andrew  L  mg  considered  this  spelling  of  who  to  be  peculiar 
to  Young  Glengarry  and  as  one  means  of  identifying  him  with  Pickle  the  Spy.  It  is  in  fact 
very  common  among  eighteenth  century  letter  writers  in  Scotland — though  not,  of  course, 
in  literary  use. 

3  Justice  Clerk.  The  prisoners  went  in  three  parties  on  3,  4  and  5  September  ;  eighty 
in  all.  The  delay  was  caused  by  the  humanity  of  General  Carpenter  who  managed  to  provide 
transport  for  the  badly  wounded,  or  the  old.  The  rest  had  to  walk.  Only  the  Peers  remained 
in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Edinburgh,  28  August. 

The  prisoners  were  to  have  set  out  Thursday  next  but  General  Carpenter 
has  allowed  them  to  stay  till  Monday,  which  may  perhaps  pique  the  J.G. 
who  no  doubt  expected  to  have  them  gone  before  his  return  from  Aberdeen. 
The  General  has  also  allow’d  them  to  send  ane  express  to  the  Prince  with 
a  petition  for  being  tryed  in  Scotland,  or  at  least  to  be  continued  some  time 
longer  in  the  Castle  till  they  should  be  able  to  procure  amongst  their 
friends  as  much  money  as  would  bear  their  charges  (having  no  access  to 
their  estates)  :  it  seems  all  the  prisoners  met  in  order  to  signe  this  petition, 
but  their  were  7  who  refused,  seeing  it  might  be  rekoned  ane  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  soveraignity,  upon  which  they  are  more  strictly  confined  than 
the  rest,  and  its  lickly  these  gentlemen  won’t  meet  with  much  mercy,  what¬ 
ever  becomes  of  the  others  ;  Strathallan,  Logie-Drummond,  and  the  Bp  of 
Edr’s  sone1  are  amongst  the  7.  Huntley  goes  to  Carlisle  with  the  rest, 
there  being  no  account  yet  of  his  remission.2 

Cornelius  to  Thomas. 

London,  8  December  1716. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  of  the  29  Mr.  Walpole  was  indisposed  for  some 
days  so  that  there  could  be  nothing  done  in  that  affair.  When  first  I  spoke 
to  him  of  a  deputation,  he  was  very  averse  to  it,  said  it  was  making  sinecures 
of  these  places  and  that  business  was  thereby  neglected  and  additional 
fees  imposed  upon  the  people.  I  told  him  my  intention  was  to  go  to  Scotland 
myself  and  fix  such  a  deputy  for  whose  integrity  and  sufficiency  I  was  to 
be  answerable  so  that  none  of  those  inconveniencys  could  happen,  but  he 
was  still  obstinate  and  said  he  had  look’t  into  the  former  commission  and 
they  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  power  of  appointing  deputys.  I 
beg’d  him  that  he  would  allow  my  Lord  Ila3  to  talk  to  him  on  the  subject 
which  he  willingly  agreed  to,  but  it  being  some  days  before  they  could  meet, 
My  Lord  gave  me  a  letter  to  him  and  they  reasoned  upon  the  thing  for  a 
long  time  ;  he  represented  to  him  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  contrarie  to 
any  custom  or  law  in  Scotland  for  such  offices  to  be  executed  by  deputys 
and  the  words  in  the  former  Commission  excluding  them,  were  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  for  that  being  to  two  who  were  authorized  to  act  jointly  or 
separately  was  rather  an  argument  for  a  power  of  deputation  when  it  was 
only  one — seeing  any  sickness  or  other  accident  might  put  a  stop  to  the 
course  of  business,  but  nothing  could  move  him,  for  he  still  said  he  found 
such  a  clause  in  the  former  commission  which  he  could  not  alter.  Then 
my  Lord  Ila  proposed  to  him,  seeing  he  would  not  yield,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  as  formerly  to  two  and  that  I  would  tell  him  in  a  few  days 
whom  I  desyred  to  have  joyned  with  me  in  it.  This  he  seemed  to  agree 
to,  and  so  went  in  to  the  Prince  and  wee  went  home  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
to  dinner.  As  wee  were  going  along,  my  Lord  Ila  told  me  would  think 

xJohn  Ross. 

2  Huntly  was  extremely  annoyed  at  this,  as  he  thought  he  should  have  been  treated  as 
a  Peer,  though  actually  only  a  Peer’s  son.  In  the  end  he  was  in  fact  brought  back  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  after  having  started  for  Carlisle.  When  the  order  came,  somewhat  late,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  sent  away,  General  Carpenter  sent  his  son  to  bring  Huntly  back  and  he  was 
thereafter  treated  with  great  consideration. 

3  The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  brother,  generally  spelt  Islay,  or  Ilay. 
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upon  somebody  to  be  joyned  who  would  give  me  a  back  bond  and  serve 
for  such  a  yearly  sallary  as  we  should  agree  upon.  Next  morning  when 
I  went  to  Mr.  Walpole  he  told  me  he  had  represented  to  the  Prince  what 
my  Lord  Ila  had  suggested,  about  joyning  one  in  the  Commission,  but  that 
his  Royal  Highness  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  desired  him  if  I  did  not  incline 
to  take  it  in  that  manner  as  formerly,  to  give  it  to  my  Lord  Belhaven’s 
brother,  upon  which  he  desired  my  answer  immediately.  This  surprised 
me  very  much  for  I  made  no  doubt  of  the  last  expedient  succeeding — if  I 
liked  he  said  he  would  further  look  over  the  parchment  and  asked  my 
Christian  name.  In  the  perplexity  I  was  then  in  I  told  him  and  agreed  to 
the  accepting,  but  when  I  left  him  and  had  been  some  hours  by  myself,  I 
found  so  many  reasons  not  to  doe  it,  that  I  went  back  to  him  and  told  him 
that  it  was  a  post  I  found  myself  wholly  incapable  of  executing  and  there¬ 
fore  desired  it  might  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  Prince’s  directions, 
but  begged  of  him  that  he  would  not  misrepresent  my  refusal  to  him  etc., 
yet  wee  parted  very  ill  friends.  What  I  had  most  to  care  in  this  affair  was 
the  most  disobliging  his  Royal  Highness,  but  I’m  now  pretty  easie  as  to 
that,  for  I’m  told  when  first  he  heard  of  this  difficulty  I  raised,  he  was  so 
good  as  to  say,  “  Kennedy  must  have  a  little  patience  then,  till  I  can  find 
something  else  for  him.”  I  know  not  how  you’ll  approve  my  conduct  in 
this  affair,  but  I  must  have  been  so  tyd  to  that  post  that  I  should  have  lost 
all  prospect  of  ever  getting  anything  else,  and  been  entirely  forgot  as  every¬ 
body  that  are  not  personally  about  Court  will  be,  and  then  by  the  people 
changing  that  are  in  it,  I  looked  upon  it  as  something  below  the  way  I 
had  lived  in  the  world  so  long.  Perhaps  I’m  in  the  wrong  but  it’s  now 
done.1 

C.  K. 

1  He  was  never  apparently  offered  anything  else,  so  his  career  was  over. 


CHAPTER  V 


1717-20 

Letters  from  William  in  London  and  in  Ireland — The  Spanish 
attempt  on  Scotland — David  in  Russia,  Spain  and  Rome — 
Letters  from  Mrs.  Agnew — The  South  Sea  Bubble. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1716,  William  writes  that  Core  being 
disgusted  at  not  getting  promotion  was  about  to  have  retired  to  the 
country  and  not  to  have  come  to  London  again  for  a  long  time,  but 
“  passing  at  Hampton  Court  he  was  stopt  there  and  made  believe  if 
he  applied  again  for  the  money  which  had  been  so  often  promised  him, 
he  might  get  something  done  in  it  ” — he  did  not,  however,  do  this, 
but  seems  to  have  made  friends  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  has 
some  hopes  of  getting  his  pension — that  mysterious  Irish  pension 
on  which  he  more  or  less  lived  until  his  death  in  1739. 

William  also  was  hoping  to  get  something  “  done  for  himself.” 

William  to  Thomas  at  Dalquharran ,  with  apologies  for  having  been  drunk  at 
the  Provost's  dinner  to  General  Carpenter1. 

Edinburgh,  23  October  1716. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  wrote  you  on  Saturday  about  the  time  your  chaise  was  to  be  at  Air, 
but  by  the  manner  I  concluded  my  letter  you  have  reason  not  to  depend 
much  upon  what  preceded.  I  therefore  write  you  this  post  to  let  you 
know  that  what  related  to  your  journey  was  wrote  in  the  morning,  and  I 
had  kept  my  letter  open  to  have  added  any  news  I  could  hear,  but  being 
invited  to  ane  intertainment  the  Provost  gave  the  General  that  night, 
you’ll  see  by  the  end  of  my  letter  in  what  condition  I  was,  and  yet  I  was 
amongst  the  soberest  of  the  company.  Least  that  letter  be  miscarryed,  I 
tell  you  again,  that  barring  accidents,  your  chaise  with  four  horses  will  be 
at  Air  on  Monday  night,  and  you  may  set  out  on  the  Tuesday  from  Dalquhar¬ 
ran  so  as  to  part  from  Air  on  Wednesday  the  last  day  of  this  month.  I 
sent  west  the  two  horses  I  had  here  on  Monday  was  7  night,  but  the  fellow 
is  not  returned  who  went  with  them,  if  you  have  any  use  for  the  black 
horse  in  your  journey  pray  employ  him,  for  he  has  had  much  meat  and 
done  nothing  for  it.  I  need  not  write  you  anything  thats  in  the  papers 
and  theres  very  little  private  news,  Sir  D.  Dalrymple  has  been  at  Hanover, 
and  is  return’d  to  Holland  and  joyn’d  Madam,  their  friends  here  reckon 
they  are  at  London  by  this  time.  Steuart2  has  kept  the  house  of  a  cold 
these  10  days  bygone.  You’ll  be  in  toun  some  time  before  he  goes  for 
London,  Brent  tells  me  that  yesterday  he  saw  in  a  letter  from  a  very  good 
hand,  that  the  D.  of  Marl...gh,  finding  himself  unfitt  for  business,3  is 

1  Who  defeated  the  Jacobites  at  Preston  in  1715. 

2  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  the  Solicitor-General. 

3  Having  had  a  slight  stroke. 
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about  to  resigne  his  posts  in  favour  of  a  certain  General  who  is  at  present 
with  the  King,  ’tis  thought  to  be  Cado...n,  which  is  like  to  pique  some 
elder  generals.1  That  letter  also  says  that  the  commission  of  over  and 
terminer  for  trying  the  Carlile  prisoners  is  to  consist  of  two  English  judges, 
and  three  Scots  ones,  two  from  the  court  of  Exchequer  and  one  from  that 
of  the  Justiciary  those  from  the  Exchequer  who  are  called  Scots  ones,  are 
old  chief  and  Scroop,  the  other  the  Justice  Clk. 

Shortly  after  this,  William  returned  to  London  (and  later  went 
with  his  Regiment  to  Dublin). 

William  after  having  come  south — to  Thomas  at  Dalquharran. 

Dear  Bror, 

The  only  excuse  I  can  make  for  not  writing  on  Saturday  as  I  promised 
in  my  last  is,  that  I  thought  there  was  no  difference  betwixt  disappointing 
you  by  not  writing,  or  doeing  it  by  sending  you  a  letter  with  nothing  in  it  ; 
I  have  this  day  reed  a  long  one  from  Core,  he  says  that  he  was  resolved  to  have 
gone  somewhere  into  the  countrey  and  not  to  have  come  near  London 
again  in  a  long  time,  but  passing  at  Hampton  Court,  he  was  stopt  there 
and  made  belive  if  he  apply’d  again  for  that  money  which  had  been  so 
often  promised  him,  he  might  get  some  thing  done  in  it,  but  tho’  it  was  to 
no  purpose,  yet  it  has  been  occasion  of  his  being  so  much  better  known  to 
the  prince  than  he  was,  that  if  some  of  the  ministers  were  as  well  disposed, 
as  he  is  sure  his  Royal  Highness  is,  he  makes  no  doubt  of  being  well  provided 
for.  He  expects  to  get  his  pension  fixt,  and  that  will  keep  him  alive  (he 
says)  till  some  luckyer  occasion.  As  for  my  affair,  my  Ld  Belhaven  went 
with  my  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  but  was  told  that  the  Prince 
was  so  averse  to  all  manner  of  buying  and  selling,  at  least  to  meddle  in 
these  affairs  while  the  King  was  absent,  that  he  could  not  undertake  to 
deliver  it  him,  but  my  Lord  Harvey2  who  I  knew  at  Paris,  who  is  one  of 
the  bed  chamber,  very  kindly  undertook  to  deliver  it,  and  spoke  very 
favourably  of  me  to  the  Prince,  but  could  not  prevail  any  furder  than  that 
my  case  should  be  sent  to  Hannover. 

The  brothers  seem  between  them  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair  amount 
of  patronage,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was 
temporarily  out  of  favour,  and  overshadowed  by  Cadogan,  William 
would  have  done  still  better. 

The  same ,  having  reached  Ireland ,  to  the  same. 

Dublin,  i  June  1717. 

My  dear  Bror. 

You  may  easyly  belive  by  my  not  writing  since  the  note  I  sent  you  about 
Core,  that  I  have  been  very  much  taken  up,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  so,  tho 
I  have  thought  of  my  sister  and  you  every  hour,  yet  till  this  evening  I  had 

1  Argyll  and  others. 

2  The  famous  Lord  Hervey,  husband  of  Molly  Lepell,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Bristol  and 
father  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth.  He  was  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 
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not  so  much  time  as  to  tell  you  so  ;  for  betwixt  diversion  and  business  I 
have  had  scarce  time  to  sleep  since  this  day  seven  night  ;  to  give  you  some 
notion  of  this  I  shall  tell  you,  that  I  made  a  very  remarkable  figure  on  the 
King’s  birthday,  but  you’ll  not  easyly  guess  how,  it  was  by  being  one  of  six 
who  wore  white  hats  and  a  black  feather,  which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  being 
of  Col.  Napan’s  band  who  is  one  of  the  16  Stewarts  of  the  great  birthday  feast. 

I  never  saw  a  better  intertainment  nor  worse  company,  many  ane  Irishman 
got  himself  loyally  drunk,  spoke  bulls,  and  stuff’d  his  pockets  with  confec¬ 
tions,  some  with  venison  pastey,  all  for  the  honour  of  old  Ireland  and  to 
show  their  loyalty  ;  then  the  company  went  to  the  play,  where  Love  for 
Love  was  acted,  and  Tague  laughed  immoderately  at  the  humours  of  Ben  ; 
the  night  concluded  with  the  diversion  of  very  fine  fireworks  upon  the 
water,  and  much  noise  and  drunkeness.  The  day  following  the  government 
went  to  church  in  great  state,  attended  with  3  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of  horse, 
and  in  the  evening  intertained  the  toun  with  the  recruiting  officer.  On  the 
Thursday  the  regiment  of  Ld  Mk  Kerr  made  their  publick  entry,  and  you 
may  guess  who  was  a  thrang1  man  that  day. 

Wee  are  not  settled  in  our  barracks2  and  I  have  been  all  this  day  acting 
such  a  part  as  a  certain  person  does  in  your  lower  apartments  at  Dalquhar- 
ran,  only  with  less  skill.  I  must  own  that  the  knowledge  I  pickt  up  from 
her  about  disposing  of  prints,  stands  me  in  good  sted  ;  I  have  this  night 
entered  to  my  barrack  and  have  bid  adieu  to  taverns  for  this  12  months  to 
come  ;  when  I  have  ended  my  letter  I’m  to  sup  upon  a  dish  of  chocolate 
to  both  your  healths,  and  then  goe  to  bed  in  the  spleen  for  want  of  hot 
Chery  and  the  company  I  used  to  drink  it  with. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dublin,  5  July  1717  (?) 

My  dear  Bror. 

The  last  letter  I  had  the  pleasure  to  write  you  was  about  a  month  agoe, 
wherein  I  gave  you  ane  account  of  my  having  taken  up  my  habitation  in  the 
barracks  ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  writing  since,  for  about  that  time 
wee  got  very  sudden  orders  to  march  to  Athlone,  to  suppress  the  regiment  of 
Montandre,  which  had  mutinyed  and  were  goeing  to  hang  the  General  Officer 
who  was  to  reduce  them.  Several  other  regiments  followed  their  example, 
but  as  the  standing  forces  advanced,  they  were  either  capitulated  or  dis¬ 
persed,  as  you’ll  see  by  the  news  papers  from  this  place.  After  traversing 
the  country  about  a  month  wee  are  this  night  arrived  at  Dublin  very 
heartyly  wearied,  but  I’m  resolved  not  to  sleep  till  I  have  thanked  you  for 
your  letter,  and  a  thousand  times  thanked  my  dearest  sister  for  the  postcrift  ; 
I  wish  I  could  say  anything  in  return  that  could  give  her  the  least  diversion, 
but  I  find  the  longer  one  lives  in  this  country  they  have  the  less  to  say.  In 
my  expedition  I  met  with  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  very  good  friends 
of  poor  David’s,  they  would  have  shown  me  a  great  deal  of  civility,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  shun  it,  that  I  might  give  no  handle  to  malicious  people.3  For 
politicks,  I  am  as  great  a  stranger  to  them  as  if  I  were  in  the  West  Indies. 

1  Busy. 

2  In  England,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (as  Sir  John  Fortescue 
tells  us),  barracks  were  practically  unknown,  soldiers  being  quartered  in  very  small  parties, 
in  country  inns.  The  paucity  of  such  inns  in  Ireland  had  necessitated  the  building  of 
barracks  there,  but  thes^  were  very  comfortless. 

3  Since  David  was  now  well-known  as  a  Jacobite. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Dublin,  19  September  1717. 

My  dearest  Bror. 

When  I  reflect  how  barren  my  Letters  have  been,  I’m  realy  ashamed 
to  sit  doun  to  write.  I’m  so  senceable  that  a  correspondence  so  dull  upon 
my  side  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  that  I  don’t  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  hear  from  you  since  before  you  left  Edr. 
Being  to  goe  to  Quarters  tomorrow  morning  I  have  been  all  this  day 
disputing  with  myself  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  delay  writing  till  I  got  there, 
for  prhaps  the  country  might  furnish  that  which  I’m  sure  this  toun  cannot, 
I  mean  subjects  for  making  up  a  Letter,  but  as  that  is  not  to  be  trusted 
to,  I  cannot  help  satisfying  the  Inclination  I  have  of  making  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  you  before  I  goe  ;  I  thought  to  have  left  this  last  week,  but  the 
hopes  I  had  of  getting  Core’s  pension  first  detained  me,  I  can’t  say  it  is 
yet  done  but  there  is  one  very  good  step  towards  it,  which  is  that  the  Lord 
Justices  have  consented  to  the  removeing  the  stop,  and  have  sent  over  to 
the  D.  of  Bolton,1  for  his  approbation  and  Lord  Justice  Connelly  was  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  yesterday  that  I  might  be  easy,  for  if  there  came  not  a 
favourable  return  he  would  procure  one  by  his  own  private  Intrist  ;  so 
that  I  hope  before  I  return  to  toun  his  pension  will  be  payed  up  as  farr  as 
any  of  the  rest  which  is  to  Christmas  last — I  have  not  hear’d  from  any 
of  the  Brors  since  I  gave  you  that  accot  of  poor  Frank.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  you  have  got  any  more  particular  account  of  him — he  has  had  a 
struggling  time  of  it,  poor  man  and  so  has  most  of  his  brors,  but  I  have  still 
some  hopes  left  that  fortune  won’t  always  run  cross,  for  my  own  part  I 
have  not  much  reason  to  complain.  I  am  so  weary  with  my  journey  and 
with  writing  so  long  a  letter  that  the  pen  is  like  to  drop  out  of  my  hand,  I 
am  sure  you  will  wish  it  had  done  it  sooner  !  I  left  James  well  at  Kilkenny. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes  a  long  account  of  a  quarrel  between 
James  and  a  Mr.  Ash  in  the  regiment,  who  apparently  accused 
James  of  being  a  Jacobite,  or  at  least  of  “  consorting  with  Jacobite 
gentlemen,”  and  further  made  injurious  reflections  on  James’s  colonel, 
Lord  Mark  Kerr,  and  James  having  given  him  a  blow  in  the  face, 
was  brought  up  before  a  board  of  general  officers,  “  Colonel  Cathcart 
gave  a  very  handsome  account  of  James  as  to  his  affection  to  the 
Government,  having  been  his  captain  all  along  in  Flanders.  I  can’t 
give  you  a  better  notion  how  throng  I  have  been  these  two  weeks  past 
in  drawing  memorials  and  representations  for  James,  than  by  comparing 
every  night  to  that  in  which  you  made  your  information  against  the 
Court  of  Inquiry.  I  wish,  for  James’  sake,  that  either  he  or  I  had  the 
loan  of  your  head  for  a  night  or  two.”2  (James  was  honourably 
acquitted.) 

The  rest  of  the  year  1717  was  occupied  by  both  William  and  James 
in  trying  for  promotion.  On  17  December  1717  William  writes  to 

1  The  third  Duke  of  Bolton — Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1714-22, 
Colonel  of  the  Horse-Guards,  1717-33,  and  subsequently  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen 
Pensioners. 

2  And  no  doubt  his  legal  knowledge  too. 
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Thomas  that  he  has  been  able  to  purchase  a  Lieut. -Colonelcy,  and 
the  Regimental  Agent  had  advanced  him  £500  on  his  own  security 
and  that  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  tried  to 
insure  his  life,  but  found  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

In  March  1718  he  notes  that  “  the  greatest  newes,  (or  perhaps 
lye)  of  all  is  that  the  Spaniards  have  actually  seized  Gibraltar.  If 
this  proves  true,  I’m  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  Spain  once  more.”1 

David,  the  great  traveller  of  the  family,  had  in  the  year  1717 
got  as  far  as  Mittau  in  Courland,  Russia,  with  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde.  The  latter  was  acting  as  ambassador  from  James 
Stuart  in  his  matrimonial  projects,  and  also  with  regard  to  military 
help  from  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden. 

David  Kennedy  to  the  Duke  of  Mar. 

November  2  1717,  Mittau. 

Ormonde  arrived  here  23  Oct.  where  he  found  a  letter  from  Dr.  Erskine 
desiring  him  not  to  proceed  to  Riga  as  he  intended,  there  being  several 
English  and  other  disaffected  persons,  so  he’ll  remain  here  till  he  hears 
from  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Ormonde  received  23  Oct.  Mar’s  of  the  7th  but  that  he  mentions  of 
20  Sept,  is  not  come,  and  the  last  from  Dillon2  was  of  19  Aug.  which  makes 
him  conclude  his  and  some  of  yours  are  intercepted.  Ormonde  has  been 
out  of  order  some  days  with  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  which  hinders  him  from 
answering  Mar.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  it  by  the  next  and  refers  him  to 
Ormonde’s  of  2  Oct.  and  to  those  since  to  Dillon,  which  he  is  sure  are 
communicated  to  the  King,  to  whom  Ormonde  wrote  25  Oct.  Ormonde 
hopes  that  Mar  (is)  with  the  King.  Ormonde  desires  you’ll  make  his 
compliments  in  the  best  manner  to  the  King.  He  is  mortified  he  has  not 
heard  from  him  since  6  July,  which  was  received  at  Prague. 

(This  letter  is  not  among  the  family  papers,  but  in  the  Stuart 
archives  at  Windsor.) 

There  is  one  letter  from  Mrs.  Agnew,  without  date  of  year  to 
Thomas’s  wife,  Grizel,  on  the  death  of  an  Agnew  child  (Grizel), 
probably  in  1717. 

I  thought  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  my  dearest  Sister 
of  your  safe  return  from  the  wells,  which  I  hope  has  had  the  good  success 
to  contribute  to  your  health — wee  have  been  a  very  melincholly  family 
this  10  or  12  days  by  past,  the  children  has  all  been  dangerously  ill  of  the 
smallpox,  Thome  and  Anne  was  both  very  much  fevred  and  the  Phisicians 
thought  their  Pox  wou’d  prove  mortal — every  body  despaired  of  your 
poor  little  God  daughter  when  she  first  fell  ill,  for  her  Pox  appear’d  so  soon 
as  she  was  sick,  she  had  a  vast  load  of  them  and  a  continual  looseness  after 
suffering  5  days  of  extream  agonie  it  pleas’d  God  to  take  her  on  Sunday 

1  It  was,  of  course,  a  lie.  Had  it  been  true,  William  evidently  hoped  to  be  of  the 
force  that  would  be  sent  to  retake  the  Fort. 

2  General  Arthur  Dillon,  a  Jacobite  agent  in  Paris. 
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the  28  of  jully — I  thank  God  the  other  two  is  in  the  way  of  recovery.  I 
fancie  by  this  time  you  have  thoughts  of  coming  to  the  countrey.  I  must 
ask  the  favour  of  you  to  cause  your  women  bring  the  bairns  stays  and  6  yds. 
of  any  caligo  you  think  fitt  for  frocks.  I  was  jist  now  seeing  Anne  and  she 
wakened  crying  to  take  her  to  her  Aunte  Kennedy  for  she  was  come,  this 
is  the  first  word  she  has  spoke  that  gave  us  any  hop’s  and  this  is  the  13th  day 
of  her  sickness.  We  was  obliged  to  blood  Tho.  4  times.  I  expect  your  gloves 
in  a  day  or  two  and  shall  send  them  where  you  direct — I’m  afraid  of  lossing- 
the  post  so  that  I  must  end  with  my  humble  services  to  my  Brother  and. 
honest  Aunte,  in  wishing  you  a  good  journey.  I’m  dear  Madam, 

Yours  adieu 


* 

Lochr.  Augt.  4. 


(as  usual,  unsigned). 


The  next  is  of  the  year  1718. 


Mrs.  Agnew  to  her  brother  Thomas. 

Lochryan,  March  1718. 

I  wou’d  have  wrot  to  mon  Cher  munday  last  if  I  had  not  had  a  guest 
to  entertain  who  I  did  not  expect,  you  most  know  wee  was  surpris’d  with 
Lord  Mark  on  Sunday  morning  you  believe  what  a  disapointment  it  was 
to  see  him  arrive  without  William,  he  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
leave  the  regt  ;  the  Major  not  being  return’d  from  England  and  his. 
other  affairs  not  yet  settled — but  Will:  writs  me  he  has  hopes  of  geting  over 
in  May.  L.  Mark  was  in  great  hop’s  of  seeing  you — I  told  him  you  had 
left  Edr.  sooner  then  you  used  to  doe  with  a  design  to  waite  on  him  at 
Dalqr — he’s  a  very  friendly  good  man  &  I’m  sure  all  Will:  relations  has. 
reason  to  Value  him.  Wee  got  so  many  fine  storrys  &  Poleticks  from  him 
that  I  doe  not  mind  one  of  them — but  I’m  too  long  of  teling  you  what 
wil  be  more  acceptable  than  any  other  good  news  I  thank  God  my  Mother 
is  much  better  and  I  hope  in  the  way  of  recovering — a  good  part  of  her 
sickness  is  fallen  from  her  heart  to  her  foot,  she  has  got  the  gout — and  was 
some  days  uneasie  with  it  but  she’s  now  much  better  her  takeing  the  Gout 
is  reckon’d  a  very  good  thing — I  most  say  her  recovery  is  nixt  to  a  miracle,, 
for  everybody  that  saw  her  dispair’d  of  it — I  hope  by  this  time  I  mean 
before  this  reach  you  my  Sister  &  you  wil  be  safe  at  Dalqr  I  shall  be  im¬ 
patient  to  know  how  she  is  after  her  journie,  I’m  glad  you  have  been  luckie 
in  good  wealther — L.  Mark  left  us  Monday  afternoon  it  was  with  great 
difficultie  he  wou’d  suffer  the  Coll:  to  goe  a  mile  or  two  with  him  he 
laughs  much  at  those  formalities.  He  went  the  Glasgow  road,  so  I  fancie 
you  wou’d  not  meet — I’m  sure  I  have  wear’d  you  with  saying  nothing.. 
Adieu,  mon  cher. 


Provision  of  Colonel  Agnew  for  his  surviving  children  by  second 
marriage,  Eleanor  and  Thomas,  both  under  twelve  years  (i.e.  pupils),, 
up  to  which  age  they  required  Tutors  as  well  as  Curators — circa  1720.. 

•  And  Sicklike  the  Said  Thomas  and  Eleonora  Agnews  by  these  Presents. 
Accept  of  ye  provisions  above  written  in  full  of  all  they  can  demand  any 
manner  of  way  by  ye  S’d  Contract  of  marriage,  and  discharges  ye  same 
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accordingly.  And  with  and  under  which  Reservations,  Exceptions,  Condi¬ 
tions,  provisions,  and  burdens,  these  presents  are  granted  and  accepted 
and  no  otherwise. — And  I  by  these  presents  Nominat  and  appoint  the  Sd 
Mrs.  Agnes  Kennedy  my  Spouse,  ye  Sd  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy  one  of 
the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  Collonell  Cornelius  Kennedy  son  to  the  Sd.  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Collonell  William  Kennedy  of  Lord  Mark  Kers  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  Sd  Alexander  Agnew  my  only  Son  of  my  former  marriage,  and 
Robert  Wallace1  of  Holmstoun  writer  to  the  Signet,  to  be  Tutors  and 
Curators  to  the  Sd  Thomas  and  Eleonora  Agnews  my  Children  during 
their  respective  pupillarities  and  minorities  for  manadging  and  governing 
their  persons,  means,  and  effects  ;  And  I  declare  the  major  part  of  such 
•of  them  as  shall  accept  and  be  on  life  for  the  time,  to  be  a  quorum  ;  the 
■Sd  Mrs.  Agnes  Kennedy  being  sine  qua  non ,  And  failling  her  by  decease 
or  incapacitie,  the  Sd  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy  being  sine  qua  non ,  And  failling 
him  by  decease  the  Sd  Collonell  Cornelius  Kennedy  being  sine  qua  non , 
And  failling  him  by  decease  the  Sd  Collonell  William  Kennedy  being 
sine  qua  non ,  And  if  all  of  them  should  happen  to  die  except  one,  then  that 
one  surviving  to  be  Sole  Tutor  and  Curator  to  my  Sd  Children  during  their 
respective  minorities  :  And  for  the  Sd  Tutors  and  Curators  their  Incourage- 
ment  to  accept  of  the  Sd  Office,  I  hereby  declare  that  they  shall  be  only 
liable  for  their  actual  Intromissions  and  other  deeds  of  administration, 
but  that  they  shall  be  no  ways  liable  for  omissions  and  not  doing  dilligence  ; 
And  that  each  of  them  shall  be  only  liable  for  himself,  but  not  in  Solidum  for 
others  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. — And  Furder  I  hereby  declare, 
that  though  these  presents  should  be  found  undeliver’d  by  me  att  my  death 
the  same  shall  be  as  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had 
been  deliver’d  in  my  own  life,  with  which  and  all  imperfections  if  any  be 
I  hereby  dispense  for  ever. — And  Whereas,  the  above  Setlement  and 
division  of  the  Sd  Eightie  thousand  marks,  is  only  betwixt  the  Sd  Thomas 
and  Eleanora  Agnews  the  only  Children  att  present  existing  of  my  present 
marriage,  and  that  it  may  yet  happen  that  there  may  more  Children 
exist  of  the  Sd  Marriage.2  Therefore  etc. 

From  Dublin  (where  he  has  now  gone,  and  finds  he  is  “  to  continue 
for  a  year  ”),  on  29  July  1717,  William  writes,  “  poor  Frank  is  come 
to  London  and  gives  ane  account  that  in  December  last  there  came  one 
•over  with  a  Commission  and  superseded  him  when  he  was  not  in 
the  least  dreaming  of  it.  He  is  making  a  voyage  to  Virginia.”  3 

William  himself  describes  his  own  way  of  life  in  Barracks  in 
Dublin.  “  Quite  different  from  Edinburgh.  I  drink  nothing  after 
tea  (but  tea  was  probably  at  9  or  10  p.m.!)  and  am  in  the  fields 
every  other  day  before  5  in  the  morning  at  exercise  with  the  Regi¬ 
ment.”  He  finds  his  “  officers  but  very  indifferent  ”  and  works  them 
so  hard  that  many  are  applying  to  Lord  Mark  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
out,  when  he  hopes  to  get  a  better  set. 

James  was  still  with  him. 

1  Afterwards  heard  of  in  Eleanor’s  letters. 

2  But  there  were  no  more  and  Anne  was  obviously  dead  by  this  date. 

3  Where  he  had  already  been  in  1715.  He  was  perhaps  trying  to  recover  his  arrears 
of  pay  ;  the  supersession  from  the  post,  whatever  it  was,  that  he  had  been  holding  in  1 7 1 7 
was  no  doubt  due  to  his  Jacobite  opinions — ill-luck  dogged  most  of  his  ventures. 
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About  the  same  time  he  says  that  he  has  written  a  lecture  on 
frugality  to  Frank  and  never  hears  of  Core. 

(In  March  1719  he  says  he  can  hear  nothing  of  David  or  Frank 
who  were  of  course  in  Spain  and  “  ’tis  very  long  since  I  heard  from 
Core.”)  Throughout  the  years  1717  to  1719  it  is  still  William  who 
provides  most  of  the  story. 


From  William  to  Thomas  giving  an  account  of  his  experience  in  Kilkenny. 

Dated  Dublin,  18  July  1717. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  dare  not  excuse  myself  for  having  been  almost  a  month  without 
writing  to  you  by  saying  ’tis  twice  that  time  since  I  had  the  happiness  of 
hearing  from  you,  for  your  silence  ought  to  be  no  reason  for  mine  ;  I  have 
been  ever  since  I  wrote  you  last  making  a  Hibernian  circuit  of  a  larger 
extent  than  the  northern  one  you  once  made  to  Inverness,  there  being 
ane  alteration  in  the  quarters  of  our  regiment  ;  wee  have  now  but  four 
companys  at  Kilkenny,  the  rest  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
redouts  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  and  upon  mountains  not 
much  better  some  of  them  than  Hadyard.1 2  These  forts  were  built  some 
t  me  agoe  to  prevent  the  insurrections  of  the  wild  Irish,  and  our  sweet 
government  takes  it  in  their  noddles  that  they  ought  still  to  be  garisoned, 
where  men  who  can’t  live  upon  potatoes  and  buttermilk  must  starve  ;  I 
took  cai  e  to  make  my  circuit  with  as  much  expedition  as  was  possible,  and 
made  myself  amends  by  staying  10  days  at  Kilkenny,  which  is  a  mighty 
sweet  place,  and  would  be  still  more  agreeable  if  one  could  with  safety 
converse  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  estates  thereabout  and  are 
excessively  civil,  but  one  must  receive  their  civilities  very  coldly  (especially 
I)  since  they  have  the  character  of  being  wellwishers  to  David’s  master  ;  1 
those  of  the  other  way  of  thinking  are  very  few  of  them  worth  keeping 
company  with. 

I  proposed  some  pleasure  in  living  retiredly  in  the  Castle,  but  to  my 
great  mortification,  while  I  was  there,  there  came  ane  order  from  the 
commissioners  of  inquiry  to  sell  all  the  furniture,  which  was  done  for  £1500 
and  the  house  immediately  pillaged,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  decamp  ; 
the  furniture  was  for  the  most  part  unfashionable,  but  must  have  cost 
five  times  more  than  what  it  sold  for,  there  was  a  picture  of  my  Lord 
Strafford3  reckoned  worth  £600.  For  the  above  reasons  I  belive  I  shall 
not  live  so  much  at  Kilkenny  as  I  designed  ;  I  am  about  to  take  a  house 
here  to  avoid  Tavern  expenses  and  company,  for  besides  my  business  here 
as  agent,  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  are  obliged  to  reside  for 
the  most  part  here  to  answer  complaints,  and  send  the  government’s  and 
general’s  orders  to  their  regiments. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Mark  from  the  Spa,  he  is  to  stay  there  a  month, 

1  A  near  Ayr,  1,050  ft.  high.  There  is  an  ancient  fort  on  it. 

2  James  Stuart,  then  living  at  Urbino  in  Italy,  while  David  was  with  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  in  Spain. 

3  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  1633,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant,  1639.  Impeached  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  12  May  1641. 
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and  I  have  sent  him  credit  on  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Montpelier,1  in  which 
last  place  he  designs  to  pass  the  winter,  and  return  to  England  in  the 
spring  ;  if  I  had  not  been  a  man  of  business  I  might  have  made  this  tour 
with  him. 


1718 

In  1718  there  is  again  news  of  David,  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
Stuart  papers. 

King  James  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  from  Urbino  on 
23  June  1718  says  :  “  ...  I  have  taken  my  resolution  in  relation 
to  marriage,  and  am  immediately  dispatching  one  to  Ohlau  to  propose 
and  conclude,  if  possible,  immediately  that  affair,  and  to  contrive 
it  so  as  that  she2  and  I  may  meet  in  a  few  months.  (He  asks  Ormonde 
“  to  mention  nothing  of  it  by  word  or  writing  to  any  soul  but  Dillon, 
on  whom  I  desire  you  will  impose  the  same  secrecy  .  .  .  ”) 

“  I  wish  therefore  you  would  make  choice  of  any  one  sure 
discreet  person  to  serve  you  for  a  sort  of  commis  whom  you  may  alone 
employ  in  what  relates  to  my  business.  Nothing  is  so  free  as  such  a 
choice,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  so  much  as  propose  one  to  you,  the 
rather  that  I  know  none  so  fit  as  Kennedy  for  such  a  trust,  nor  that 
would,  I  believe,  be  better  liked  in  England,  but  in  that  you  are 
master.”3 

Charles  Forbes  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Mar  on  12  July  1718  from 
Paris.  “  The  clamour  against  you  is  more  than  ever  and  I  hope  with 
as  little  ground.  All  pains  are  taken  to  misrepresent  you  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde’s  friends  in  England  and,  if  possible,  to  make  a  breach 
betwixt  you  and  him,  which  I  hope  God  will  prevent  for  the  King’s 
interest  and  both  your  honours.  Several  are  not  pleased  at  David 
Kennedy’s  appearing  publicly  at  London  with  the  Government’s 
liberty.  .  .  .  David  Kennedy  is  very  honest  but  is  so  often  afflicted 
with  gout  and  strangury,  that  he  is  very  often  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed  and  after  that  is  not  able  to  do  business  for  some  weeks.  .  .  .  ” 

1718.  Saturday,  July  30.  The  Duke  of  Mar  to  Lieut. -General  Dillon. 
“  .  .  .  One  writes  me  from  Paris  that  it  is  talked  there  that  David 
Kennedy  is  at  London,  which  I  can  scarcely  believe,  Ormonde  having 
never  mentioned  it.  .  .  .  ” 

1718.  9  August.  Richard  Butler  to  John  Paterson  “  Ormonde  is 

very  well  and  gives  you  his  service.  My  fellow  travellers,  Mr.  Bagnall, 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Hamilton4  and  I  beg  you  will  assure  Mar  of  our  respects. 

1  This  was  a  favourite  health  resort  of  Scottish  travellers.  James  Kennedy  was  later 
to  take  up  his  abode  there.  The  town  still  boasts  of  a  “  College  Ecossais,”  in  which  there 
are  some  interesting  relics  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  bequeathed  by  Louise  his  widow 
to  Fabre,  who  died  in  Montpellier  and  left  them  to  the  town.  The  climate  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  very  rigorous.  2  The  Princess  Clementina. 

3  David  was  not  sent  to  Ohlan.  James  Murray  and  then  John  Hay  went  instead, 
while  David  remained,  as  was  perhaps  intended,  Ormonde’s  confidential  secretary,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  rejoin  him,  in  Spain. 

4  Zeekie  Hamilton  was  a  well-known  Jacobite  intriguer. 
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David  Kennedy  has  been  gone  from  us  this  fortnight  to  our  neigh¬ 
bouring  great  town,  to  consult  the  physicians  and  at  present  has  the 
gout.” 

Later,  “  the  duke  of  Ormonde  is  going,  if  not  already  gone,  over 
the  neighbouring  mountains  into  S(pain).  His  friend  David 
(Kennedy),  who  passed  this  way,  is  stopped  on  the  frontiers.” 

1718.  14  December.  Bordeaux.  Brigadier  Campbell  to  the 

Duke  of  Mar.  “  .  .  .  Ormonde  is  long  ago  with  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  passed  here.  Poor  David  Kennedy  and  some  others  have  been 
arrested  on  the  bridge  that  leads  to  Spain.”1 

But  David  was  released  in  six  weeks5  time,  and  remained  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  in  Spain  until  the  arrival  of  King  James  there  in 
1719,  at  the  time  that  his  patron  should  have  gone  to  Scotland  in 
command  of  the  Spanish  expedition.  When  this  fleet,  like  the  famous 
Armada,  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
and  King  James  eventually  obliged  by  British  pressure  on  Spain, 
to  return  to  Rome.  David  Kennedy  went  with  him  or  joined  him 
there,  and  became  a  valued  member  of  the  little  Court.  It  was  on 
Jacobite  business  that  he  went  to  Holland  four  years  later,  and  died 
there. 

In  the  year  1719  there  are  many  letters  concerning  the  projected 
descent  on  Great  Britain  from  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde — 
to  “  replace  ”  James  Stuart  on  the  throne.2 * * 

When  the  report  came  that  Ormonde  was  about  to  land  in  Ireland 
with  an  army,  William  writes  gaily  to  Thomas  that  he  is  hoping  to 
get  the  £10,000  reward  for  the  capture  of  Ormonde  alive  or  dead. 
It  is  curious  to  think  that  William’s  own  brother  David  was  already 
in  Ormonde’s  service  and  might  have  been  accompanying  him,  but 
apparently  did  not  do  so.  Ormonde  in  any  case  did  not  get  very  far. 
Cornelius  had  also  been  long  in  Ormonde’s  service,  but  before  the 
latter’s  Jacobite  sympathies  had  been  declared,  and  now  took  no 
interest  in  him,  his  venture,  or  his  fate. 

William  adds  that  if  he  is  so  lucky  as  to  win  this  large  amount 
he  will  come  and  purchase  an  estate  in  Ayrshire. 

From  William  to  Thomas ,  announcing  that  the  “  late  ”  ( attainted )  Duke  of 
Ormonde  is  expected  to  land  in  Ireland. 


Kilkenny,  26  January  1719. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  left  Dublin  this  day  7  night  in  such  haste  that  I  had  not  time  to  write, 
wee  were  alarm’d  with  ane  express  from  England  to  this  government 
giving  ane  account  that  the  late  D  of  Ormond  was  either  arrived  or  very 

1  At  Hendaye,  over  the  river  Bidassoa,  where  the  exchange  of  French  and  Spanish 
brides  always  took  place. 

2  “  Replace  ”  is  scarcely  the  right  word  as  he  never  occupied  it,  though  called 

“  King  James  ”  by  his  own  followers  for  nearly  sixty-five  years  from  the  death  of  his  father 

King  James  II  in  1701  till  his  own  death  in  Rome,  1  January  1766. 
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soon  to  land  some  where  in  Ireland,  the  express  brought  His  Majesty’s 
orders  for  all  officers  upon  sight  to  repair  to  their  posts,  for  ane  embargoe 
to  be  laid  upon  all  the  shipping,  and  for  issueing  a  proclamation  for  a 
strict  search  to  be  made  for  him,  containing  a  reward  of  10,000  to  whoever 
shall  bring  him  in  dead  or  alive.  As  this  toun  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
disaffected  in  all  Ireland,  most  of  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  late  D  of 
Ormond  intrist,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  post  immediately,  I  have 
been  here  since  Tuesday  last,  expecting  the  government’s  orders  as  to  my 
proceedings,  but  as  yet  have  got  non,  which  I  belive  is  owing  to  their 
having  had  no  second  express  from  England,  the  wind  being  contrary. 

They  say  the  King  has  had  advice  from  several  hands  that  Ormond 
having  left  Madrid,  was  privately  embarked  and  was  to  land  in  this  island 
in  order  to  prepare  the  disaffected  to  rise  in  rebellion  to  follow  him,  ’tis 
thought  that  K  of  Sweden1  was  in  concert  with  that  of  Spain,  and  that  he 
brought  his  army  into  Norway  for  no  other  end  but  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Great  Britain  about  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  were  to  land  here,  but 
this  is  luckyly  prevented  by  his  death,  &  if  the  news  of  it  has  reached  Madrid 
before  the  Spaniards  sailed,  ’tis  probable  they  will  drop  their  designe,  & 
Cardinal  Alberoni  will  find  himself  a  great  many  millions  of  livers  out 
of  pocket,  which  the  late  King  of  Sweden  has  got  for  carrying  on  this 
project  ;  whatever  be  in  all  this  ’tis  certain  if  the  late  D  of  Ormond  be 
in  this  country  (as  some  people  suspect)  he  will  pass  his  time  very  ill, 
for  ’tis  not  probable  he  will  easyly  make  his  retreat.  I  doubt  not  but 
before  now  you  have  got  a  more  full  &  certain  account  of  this  matter  than 
I  can  give  you. 

Tis  so  long  since  I  heard  from  Core,  that  I  can  give  you  no  account  of 
any  of  your  brothers,  James  is  very  well  &  presents  his  respects  to  your 
Lady  &  you,  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  continue  here,  for  there’s  a  talk 
of  a  cantoonment  of  the  troops  near  this  place,  I  shall  be  sure  to  trouble  you 
with  another  letter  if  there’s  any  news,  in  the  meantime  if  you  know  of  any 
convenient  estate  to  be  purchased  near  you  for  10,000  pray  have  your  eye 
upon  it,  but  conclude  no  bargain  till  I  tell  you  that  I  have  apprehended 
the  late  D  of  Ormond.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
hearing  oftener  from  you,  nor  my  dearest  sister  ;  the  share  she  has  of  my 
constant  thoughts  and  best  wishes  which  shall  ever  attend  you  both,  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  affection, 

My  dearest  Brother 

Yours 

W.  K. 

I  can  hear  of  no  company  to  be  sold  but  Capt.  Usher’s  Compy  of 
Grenadeers  in  Brigdr  Morison’s  Regmt,  but  he  won’t  take  one  farthing  less 
than  1000  guineas,  he  has  refused  pounds  long  agoe  ;  if  this  will  agree  with 
Adam  Fergusones2  circumstances,  he  may  acquent  me,  &  I  shall  trait 
about  it. 

1  Charles  XII  who  had  distinct  Jacobite  sympathies  ;  a  very  promising  Jacobite 
plot  was  only  ended  by  his  sudden  death  at  the  siege  of  Friederickshall  on  1 1  December  1718. 

2  Of  the  Kilkerran  family,  being  the  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Fergusson,  first  Baronet. 
Adam  d.  1770  as  a  Major. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

24  March  1719. 

I  think  in  my  last  I  told  you  that  every  thing  was  quiet  here  and  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  late  D  of  Ormond’s  invading  Ireland  was  over,  but 
it  happens  now  quite  otherwise,  wee  are  more  alarmed  than  ever  with  the 
news  of  ane  invasion  which  seems  to  be  very  near  at  hand,  there  are  accounts 
that  Ormond  is  actually  at  sea  with  10,000  men,  mostly  Irish,  but  wee 
can’t  yet  find  out  whether  he  is  to  invade  England  or  Ireland  or  both  at 
the  same  time.  Our  government  here  have  got  repeated  directions  from 
England  to  put  more  troops  into  Limerick,  Gallway  and  Athlone,  and  to 
draw  the  foot  from  the  inland  touns  and  send  them  to  the  sea  ports  ;  our 
whole  Irish  armey  is  at  present  in  motion,  Ld  Mark’s  regmt  is  now  upon 
the  march  to  Kingsaile,  I  must  leave  this  in  two  days  that  I  may  overtake 
them  by  the  time  they  get  there.  General  M‘Cartney  has  been  here  these 
8  days,  he  brought  orders  for  the  embarking  of  four  regiments  of  foot, 
which  are  now  gone  to  board  from  this  toun  and  Kingsaile  and  he  is  to  sail 
with  them  immediately  for  Bristol  ;  there  are  about  18  regiments  of  Im¬ 
perialists  and  Dutch  to  be  transported  with  all  haste  from  Holland  to 
England,  it  seems  they  apprehend  that  the  enemy  will  land  in  Wales.  I 
can’t  tell  what  to  think  of  all  this,  there  certainly  is  something  in  it,  else  wee 
would  not  make  such  preparations  by  sea  and  land,  and  send  for  forreigne 
troops  ;  ’Tis  thought  more  regiments  will  be  sent  for  from  Ireland,  as 
wee  are  to  be  at  Kingsaile  I  hope  wee  shall  be  of  the  number,  for  wee  lye 
the  readyest  to  embark  ;  I  have  got  our  cloathing  and  camp  necessarys 
ready,  that  nothing  may  stop  us  ;  I  expect  my  Colonel  from  France  very 
soon,  who  will  certainly  push  for  our  goeing  to  England  ;  I  could  wish  for 
a  little  warr,  my  circumstances  require  it,  that  I  may  the  sooner  get  out 
of  debt,  for  I  don’t  think  the  Government  in  any  danger,  tho’  these  Irish 
Spaniards  should  land  ;  no  doubt  honest  Ante  is  a  busy  woman  on  this 
occasion. 

William  to  Thomas. 

April  1719. 

I  have  had  several  letters  lately  from  poor  Core  about  his  pension, 
which  is  now  much  in  arrear,  and  will  continue  so  till  the  Parliament 
rises,  and  I  fear  longer,  for  all  other  demands  upon  the  treasury  are  preferr’d 
to  it,  and  the  extraordinary  charges  of  this  year  has  left  the  funds  deficient  ; 
the  Parlmt  are  goeing  to  make  a  furder  scruting  into  all  pensions  ;  but 
I  hope  he  will  be  preserved,  tho’  his  be  ill  payed,  yet  ’tis  better  than  being 
struck  off  the  list,  for  he  seems  at  present  to  have  little  hopes  of  getting  any¬ 
thing  done  for  himself,  this  is  too  melancholy  a  subject  to  dwell  upon. 

I  hear  theres  a  misunderstand  betwixt  our  Scots  generals  Carpenter 
and  Wightman,1  I  beg  you’ll  let  me  know  whats  in  it  and  all  your  Scots 
news,  for  there’s  a  great  demand  for  Scots  news  at  this  Court.  Things  are 
now  upon  such  a  quiet  footing  in  our  regiment,  that  I’m  in  hopes  I  shall 
be  able  to  leave  it  for  a  month  about  the  time  you  return  to  Dalquharran. 

I  hope  my  dearest  sister  is  in  good  health  and  that  she  does  not  forget 
ane  Irish  friend  of  hers  that  I’m  sure  remembers  her  every  hour  of  the  day, 

1  As  to  who  was  the  real  victor  at  Preston  13  November  1715.  Wightman  was  there 
first,  but  it  was  Carpenter’s  arrival  that  turned  the  scale. 
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I  beg  she’ll  belive  that  I  am  unalterably  her  most  affectionate  servant, 
as  I  am  my  dearest  Brother 

most  entirely  yours, 

W.  Kennedy. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this  year  actually  took  place 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Scotland,  on  behalf  of  King  James, 
organised  by  Cardinal  Alberoni.  It  was  to  have  been  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  who  would  have  taken  charge  from  Coruna 
after  the  fleet  had  weathered  the  storms  of  the  Spanish  coast,  which 
unfortunately  it  failed  to  do.  Ormonde  and  Kennedy  had  been  with 
the  King  during  the  latter’s  short  stay  in  Spain.  The  King,  who  had 
always  had  a  fancy  for  David,  seems  also  to  have  taken  one  to  Francis, 
who  joined  his  brother  in  Spain,  though  no  details  of  how  he  got 
there  appear  in  any  of  the  correspondence  ;  only  later  on  brother 
James  remarks  that  Francis  knows  Madrid  and  the  Spanish  Royal 
family,  so  he  must  have  been  there  some  time. 

As  already  said,  all  Ormonde’s  private  letters  (in  his  letter-book 
in  the  British  Museum)  for  the  early  part  of  1719  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  David  Kennedy.  On  31  July  1719  Ormonde  writes  that  he  is 
“  sending  David  Kennedy  away  ”  with  letters  to  the  King,  who  did 
not  leave  Spain  until  August,  and  on  19  August,  Kennedy  was  sent 
to  John  Hay  with  the  money  the  King  had  left  behind  in  Lugo, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Coruna  at  the  request  of  his  Spanish 
hosts.  They  were  really  anxious  to  see  him  out  of  the  countfy  as 
British  warships  still  hovered  round  the  coast. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas ,  interested  only  in  his  own  affairs. 

London,  5  May  1719. 

Dear  Brother  I  have  delayed  till  this  time  drawing  upon  you  because 
I  had  some  hopes  of  geting  money  from  Ireland,  but  that  failing,  I’m  now 
forc’d  to  it  ;  the  bill  will  not  be  payable  till  after  Whitsunday. 

I  assure  you  if  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have  shun’d  it,  I  shou’d 
have  been  loath  to  trouble  you,  for,  when  your  circumstances  were  better, 
I  had  so  many  obligations  of  this  kind  from  you  that  I  shall  never  forget 
them,  and  nothing  but  the  utmost  necessity  shall  ever  make  me  give  you 
any  trouble  of  this  kind  again. 

My  most  humble  Service  to  your  Lady,  and  believe  me  to  be  with  all 
possible  gratitude  and  respect  Dear  Brother 

Yours 

C.  K. 

William  from  Dublin. 

16  June  1719. 

The  only  news  I  can  tell  you  from  this  toun  is  a  very  odd  accident 
which  happened  yesterday  at  a  place  called  the  4  courts,1  which  is  a 
spacious  building  where  all  our  courts  of  judicature  sit  ;  there  was  a  tryal 

1  This  building  was  burnt  during  the  Irish  Nationalist  Rising  of  1917. 
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of  two  gentlemen  for  the  killing  of  a  watchman,  which  drew  a  great  number 
of  people  thither  ;  it  happened  that  a  chimney  took  fire  in  a  house  near 
the  courts,  the  smoke  of  which  entered  a  high  window  near  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  which  was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  great  hall  ;  the  cry 
of  fire  arose,  and  the  noise  was  so  great  that  those  at  the  Kings  Bench 
belived  there  was  a  plot,  &  that  the  house  was  actually  on  fire,  nay  some 
called  out  that  the  roof  was  falling,  &  the  foundation  shaking  ;  there  was 
such  a  panick,  &  people  thronged  so  to  get  out  at  the  doors,  that  about 
1 9  of  them  were  trod  &  pressed  to  death  and  about  50  very  ill  hurt  ;  vast 
numbers  got  upstairs  &  jumped  out  of  high  windows,  others  got  down  by 
ladders,  of  which  Judge  Caulfield  was  one  ;  all  this  happened  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  &  behold  all  the  occasion  was  only  a  foul  chimney  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  immediately  extinguished  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Whitehead  gained  great  honour,  for  without  appearing  to  be  in  the  least 
moved,  he  kept  his  seat,  ordered  the  Jury  not  to  stir,  and  the  jailor  to  take 
care  of  his  prisoners  ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  left  all  alone  on  his  Bench, 
&  his  brother  judge  made  his  escape  by  a  ladder  out  of  a  window  :  I  don’t 
belive  it  is  possible  for  such  a  thing  to  have  happened  anywhere  but  in  the 
Capital  of  Ireland  ;  the  most  considerable  amongst  the  dead  is  one  Ormesby 
of  £1500  a  year. 

This  Irish  tragedy  has  helped  me  out  with  my  letter,  and  leaves  me  only 
room  to  make  my  compliments  to  my  dearest  sister,  &  to  wish  you  both 
all  manner  of  happyness  &  prosperity. 

My  dearest  Brother 

Yours  most  entirely, 

W.  K. 

From  William  to  Thomas ,  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  speech  to  Parliament. 

Dublin,  1  July  1719. 

I  know  our  Irish  news  can  be  worth  no  body’s  knowledge  who  never 
was  here,  it  won’t  signify  much  to  tell  you  that  our  Lord  Lieut:  went  this 
day  to  the  Parliament  and  made  a  very  fine  speech  to  both  houses,  all  the 
beautys  in  toun  were  present  in  their  holyday  apparell,  which  added 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  assembly  ;  you  may  easyly  guess  at  the  substance 
of  the  speech,  the  conclusion  being  the  same  with  all  speeches  of  that  kind, 
viz.  Gentlemen  I  want  your  purses.  There  was  only  one  thing  extraordinary, 
which  was  a  very  earnest  recommendation  for  their  falling  on  some  method 
to  render  the  Protestant  Dissenters  more  useful  and  capable  of  serving  His 
Majesty  ;  this  ’tis  thought  will  occasion  the  taking  off  the  Sacramental 
test,  but  then  there’s  a  project  for  making  you  subscribe  St.  Athanasius 
Creed.  Our  Irish  politicks  don’t  bear  telling,  so  I  had  best  say  no  more 
about  them. 

The  Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland  having  been  a  complete  failure, 
James  Stuart,  who  had  gone  from  Rome  to  Spain,  to  be  ready  to  sail 
with  or  after  it,  had  to  quit  the  country  and  return  to  Papal  territory. 
While  in  Spain  he  had  seen  much  of  Ormonde  and  had  made  use  of 
Ormonde’s  secretary,  David  Kennedy,  and  the  latter’s  younger  brother, 
Francis,  who  seems  to  have  accompanied  King  James  back  to  Italy 
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or  possibly  only  joined  him  there.  On  3  October  the  King  wrote 
to  Ormonde  from  Montefiascone  that  meantime  he  was  “  his  own 
Secretary  ” — the  faithful  Edgar  being  all  this  time  in  Rome,  but  a 
fortnight  later  he  says,  “  Tell  Da.  Kennedy  that  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  his  brother.  I  have  employed  him  a  little  already  for  writing  and 
am  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.” 

Col.  Agnew  writes  from  Loch  Ryan  to  Thomas.  27  February  1719. 
“  Pm  sorie  I  can’t  send  you  some  oysters,  for  Lieut.  Nelson  lost 
my  drege  the  last  winter  and  the  frost  has  killed  the  oysters  or 
the  scare.” 

William  was  still  in  Dublin  throughout  1719  (and  James  with  him). 

February  1720.  “  I  find  by  what  has  past  betwixt  Lord  Stair 
and  Mr.  Law  it  is  impossible  that  they  ever  can  be  made  friends  and 
I  fear  this  breach  will  put  a  stop  to  Core’s  going  to  Paris,  since  I 
take  it  whoever  is  a  friend  to  one  must  be  lookt  upon  as  ane  enemy 
to  the  other.  If  it  be  so,  this  is  very  unlucky  for  poor  Core,  who  I 
know  will  never  do  anything  for  intrest  to  disoblige  one  who  has  professed 
so  great  a  kindness  for  him  as  Stair  has  done,  though  by  the  by  it  has 
been  no  more  than  profession.” 

1  March  1720.  William  has  had  a  fever,  and  says  he  is  glad  Core 
is  like  to  make  something  by  the  stocks.1  James  is  to  be  a  Major  in 
L.  Mark  Kerr’s  Regt. 

In  January  1720  it  is  mentioned  that  John  Menzies,  a  Jacobite 
agent,  will  know  “  better  than  anybody  where  David  and  Francis  are.” 

At  this  date,  David,  whose  handwriting  no  longer  appears  in 
Ormonde’s  letter  books,  had  therefore  joined  Frank  in  Italy,  and 
two  years  later  Cornelius,  writing  to  Thomas  on  3  March  1722,  says, 
“  I  know  nothing  particularly  about  David  or  Frank,  I  hear  they  are 
still  where  they  were  (  i.e.  in  Rome)  and  in  health.”  None  of  the 
Whig  brothers  was  anxious  at  this  time  to  correspond  with  exiled 
Jacobites. 

David  appears  to  have  been  a  great  friend  of  John  Hay,  Lord 
Inverness,  as  will  appear  from  the  letters  of  the  latter  about  Frank. 
He  himself  was  universally  trusted  by  the  King  and  all  his  followers, 
and  on  his  returning  to  Holland,  presumably  to  carry  on  some 
business  there,  was  just  appointed  Jacobite  agent  for  that  country  when 
his  death  occurred. 

1720 

In  the  year  1720,  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1710  but  dishonestly  managed,  failed,  or  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
“  exploded,”  ruining  innumerable  persons,  rich  and  poor,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England. 

1  In  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  presumably  by  means  of  his  friendship  with  John  Law, 
whose  disagreements  with  Lord  Stair  have  just  been  mentioned — but  Cornelius  never 
managed  to  make  any  money. 
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At  the  same  time  what  was  known  as  “  Law’s  Bubble,”  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  scheme  for  paying  off  the  National  Debt  in  France,  also  failed. 
Law  being  a  Scotsman,  numbers  of  his  countrymen  had  bought 
shares  in  his  scheme.1 

In  May  1720,  Mrs.  Agnew  writes  to  Thomas  in  London,  from 
Edinburgh,  sending  love  to  Core  and  Magnus  and  lamenting  that 
Core  lost  money  by  selling  his  South  Sea  stock  the  day  it  rose,  when 
he  might  have  made  instead  of  lost. 

Another  in  June  1720  about  investing  herself  in  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  ;  she,  fortunately,  put  it  off  until  too  late.  Before  this,  she 
writes  that  she  has  “  ane  good  excuse  for  now  staying  in  the  house, 
for  the  swelling  in  my  legs  pains  me  exceedingly.”  From  this  time 
onward,  though  still  under  40,  she  never  seems  to  have  walked,  for 
when  for  the  sake  of  the  children’s  education  she  moved  for  a  time 
to  a  little  house  in  Ayr,  she  laments  that  the  fields  are  now  so  far 
away  she  will  never  see  them,  as  she  has  not  her  “  chaise  ”  with 
her  and  could  not  possibly  “  set  foot  in  the  streets.”  When  at  Loch 
Ryan,  she  seems  in  later  years  to  have  gone  “in  a  chair  ”  in  the 
garden  and  when  she  was  in  Edinburgh  (or  towards  the  end  in  Bath), 
a  little  exercise  “  in  the  chaise  ”  was  an  event  to  be  prepared  for 
for  some  days  and  followed  by  several  days  rest. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas ,  chiefly  about  Magnus. 

London,  3  March  1722. 

Dear  Brother  I  delay’d  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  6th 
Feb  ;  till  I  got  the  bill  pay’d,  which  was  but  two  days  agoe  ;  I  gave  the 
mony  to  Magnus  who  returns  you  his  hearty  thanks  for  your  assistance, 
but  what  will  become  of  him  God  only  knows,  he’s  in  so  bad  a  stare  of  health 
that  I  know  not  what  he  can  be  capable  of  goeing  about,  he’s  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Drummond2  and  advise  with  him,  for  something  he  must  apply  himself 
to  for  subsistance  ;  when  he  setls  to  any  thing  I  shall  be  sure  to  let  you  know. 

I  must  make  the  best  shift  I  can  with  this  pitifull  pension  while  its  continu’d 
— the  Parliament  rises  on  tuesday  next,  and  imediatly  after  there  will 
be  writs  out  for  a  new  one  ;  they  say  they  have  now  at  lenth  setled  the 
list  of  Peers,  and  in  place  of  Lothian  (who  dy’d  on  thursday  last)  Ross  and 
Belhaven,  they  have  agree’d  to  Selkirk,  Tweedale  and  Forbes,  but  of  these 
things  you  are  better  inform’d  from  Mr.  Stuart  for  I  very  seldom  see  any 
body — I’m  glad  to  hear  my  Mother  keeps  her  health,3  give  my  most 
humble  duty  to  her  and  your  Lady,  I  hope  my  sister  and  Col:  Agnew  are 
well  to  whom  I  beg  you  wou’d  remember  me  kindly.  I  am  Dr.  Brother 
with  the  greatest  respect  your’s 

G.  J\. 

1  In  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Cornelius  it  is  noted  on  23  December  1720,  “  I  told  you 
in  my  last  that  John  Law  was  gone  off— he  is  now  safely  arrived  in  Flanders.  I  think  he 
is  very  happy,  for  there  are  four  of  the  principal  directors  of  the  Bank  put  in  the  Bastille.” 

Law  died  in  Venice  nine  years  later,  but  a  witty  Frenchman  wrote  his  epitaph  as  follows  : 

Ci  git  cet  Ecossais  celebre 

Ce  calculateur  sans  egale 

Qui  par  les  regies  de  l’algebre 

Mit  la  France  a  l’hopital  (i.e.  in  the  workhouse). 

3  She  died  a  few  months  later. 


2  The  banker. 


Francis  Kennedy  as  a  Youth 
(. From  Miniature  at  Dunure) 
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1722-27 

Death  of  Lady  Kennedy — Death  of  David,  and  troubles  of 

Magnus — William  leaves  Ireland  to  go  to  Gibraltar  and  after 
many  adventures  arrives  there — James  in  bad  health. 

In  the  year  1722  Cornelius  was  living  in  London,  rather  vaguely 
looking  for  a  job.  He  had,  however,  his  small  Irish  pension  where¬ 
with  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  was  thus  better  off  than 
Magnus,  who  was  without  work  and  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
anxious  to  join  the  Drummond  family  in  their  financial  schemes. 
Andrew  Drummond,  the  founder  of  the  famous  bank,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Baron  Maderty  and  a  cousin  of  the  royalist 
first  Viscount  Strathallan  who  fought  at  Worcester,  and  of  the  fourth 
who  was  later  killed  at  Culloden,  so  the  Jacobite  sympathies  of 
Magnus  may  have  been  a  bond  with  the  family. 

In  this  year  died  Agnes  Haldane,  Lady  Kennedy,  mother  of  this 
large  family.  William,  who  had  greater  facility  with  his  pen  than  any 
of  them,  writes  to  Thomas  a  model  (eighteenth  century)  letter  from 
a  bereaved  son. 

William  to  Thomas . 

Dublin,  22  September  1722. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

On  Wednesday  last  I  received  two  of  your  letters,  by  the  sealing  of  one 
of  them  I  but  too  well  guest  the  dismal  contents,  I  have  been  endeavouring 
for  some  months  past  to  prepare  myself  to  receive  with  steadiness  the 
melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  my  most  dear  Mother,  but  all  my  resolu¬ 
tions  have  failed  me,  and  I  cannot  help  yielding  to  the  weakness  of  nature 
which  has  overcome  me  so  much  that  I  scarce  know  what  I  have  been  doing 
these  three  days  past,  you  cannot  guess  my  condition  better  than  by  thinking 
of  your  own,  by  what  I  know  of  you  as  a  Brother  I  can  judge  of  your  tender¬ 
ness  and  natural  affection  as  a  son  to  be  so  many  degrees  above  that  of 
other  sons  that  I’m  sure  you  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  of  us.  Wee 
cannot  proportion  our  grief  to  the  merit  of  the  good  woman  wee  have  lost, 
whatever  we  suffer  on  this  account  is  but  a  small  testimony  of  our  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  what  she  has  many  a  time  suffer’d  on  ours ;  I  cannot  help  indulg¬ 
ing  my  sorrow  by  calling  to  mind  many  many  particulars  of  her  life  in  which 
she  has  shown  herself  the  best  wife,  most  affectionate  Mother,  and  most 
virtuous  woman  that  ever  lived,  and  when  one  reflects  on  the  tranquility 
and  equalness  of  her  temper,  the  harmless,  innocent  and  pious  life  she  led, 
it  is  no  wonder  she  dyed  as  she  lived  ;  her  memory  ought  to  be  most  dear 
to  us  all  and  deserves  more  tears  than  wee  can  bestow.  As  we  have  been 
the  subject  of  her  constant  prayers  for  many  years  I  hope  wee  shall  reap 
the  advantage  of  them,  now  she  is  happy,  and  wee  must  be  thankful  for 
having  been  blest  with  so  good  a  Mother  and  bear  her  loss  with  resignation. 
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But  for  my  own  particular,  I  shall,  while  I  live,  lament  my  misfortune 
that  I  did  not  see  her  before  she  dyed.  My  heart  is  so  full  that  I  can  write 
no  more  on  this  subject.  The  loss  of  my  Father  sits  so  fresh  upon  me  when 
I  lament  that  of  my  Mfither  that  I  fear  I  have  wrote  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
and  I  know  I’m  in  the  wrong  to  heighten  your  grief  by  telling  you  mine, 
but  as  you  have  always  had  the  next  place  in  my  heart  to  them  as  is  now 
where  they  were,  it  is  some  relief  to  unload  my  sorrow  in  the  bosom  of  one 
who  will  sympathise  most  with  me,  and  who  is  now  the  greatest  comfort  I 
have  remaining  in  this  world.  I  cannot  yet  end  this  woeful  subject  without 
telling  you  that  I  must  for  ever  acknowledge  and  have  a  just  sense  of  the 
filial  affection  you  and  my  dearest  sister  have  shown  in  staying  in  toun  to 
take  care  of  her  and  to  see  the  last  dutys  decently  performed  ;  this  piece  of 
virtue  carrys  its  own  reward  along  with  it,  for  I’m  sure  it  would  have 
added  to  both  your  sorrows  if  she  had  dyed  without  any  of  her  children 
near  her  to  comfort  her  in  her  last  moments.  If  anything  else  can  heighten 
the  esteem  and  love  wee  all  ought  to  have  for  you  both,  this  certainly  ought, 
but  as  mine  will  admit  of  no  addition,  I  shall  content  myself  with  wishing 
that  your  Mother’s  prayers  for  you  may  be  heard,  and  that  God  may 
bless  you  both  with  a  long  and  happy  life. 

I  shall  ever  be,  My  dearest  Brother,  * 

Yours  with  the  greatest  affection  and  sincerity. 

Wm.  Kennedy. 

James  is  as  well  as  his  present  condition  will  allow,  and  gives  his  humble 
lespects  to  you  both,  the  regiment  is  now  on  Dublin  duty,  where  wee  are 
like  to  continue  till  next  vear. 

To  return  to  David.  Of  date  five  months  before  his  death  there  is 
a  long  letter  written  by  him  to  John  Hay1  from  Lille,  25  March  1723. 

He  appears  to  have  arrived  there  only  recently  from  Rome  and 
to  have  been  detained  in  Paris  on  the  way.  He  was  doubtless  about 
to  take  up  his  unofficial  appointment  as  envoy  to  Holland,  and 
mentions  various  secret  affairs  in  very  guarded  terms.  He  says  he 
has  written  to  his  brother  Frank  to  acquaint  him  with  all  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Rome  telling  him  that 
he  “  might  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Farmer  (the  King’s)  affairs  in  Holland. 

I  go  from  hence  to-morrow — for  Ghent  and  hope  to  arrive  at 
Rotterdam  about  the  middle  of  next  week.”  At  the  latter  place  he 
died  five  months  later. 

There  is  another  letter  on  6  May,  presumably  from  Rotterdam, 
saying  he  had  bought  the  fine  calico  Hay  wanted  and  six  bottles  of 
Scotch  snuff.  That  he  hopes  the  States  of  Holland  are  going  to  make 
use  of  Ryley  (himself)  in  the  King’s  business  and  that  he  has  written 
to  Frank  (whose  cypher  name,  for  the  moment,  was  Bigg) — that  the 
thing  on  earth  he  most  desires  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  King.  At 
this  time  David  seems  to  have  been  out  of  favour  with  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  who  perhaps  resented  David’s  taking  direct  service  with 

1  Afterwards  Lord  Inverness,  and  the  faithful  Secretary  and  confidant  of  James  Stuart. 
He  had  been  with  his  Master  in  Scotland  in  1 7 1 5  and  followed  him  to  Avignon,  Urbino 
and  Rome. 
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the  King.  “  I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  matter,  tho’  to  you  I  cannot 
help  owning  that  I  think  it  is  a  little  hard  after  so  many  years 
attendance  and  faithful  service  ” — (that  is  to  Ormonde).  A  week 
later  David  writes  again  to  Hay  in  the  same  strain.  These  two  letters 
are  among  the  Stuart  papers  at  Windsor  as  are  those  which  both  Hay 
and  King  James  wrote  to  David  in  1723,  showing  the  difficulties  they 
were  having  with  Francis.1 

On  iyth  August  1723.  The  King  to  David  Kennedy. 

Your  brother  is  quite  tired  of  his  present  writing  trade  and  has  desired 
his  conge.  I  am  sorry  for  it  on  his  account  but  I  shall  keep  him  here  and 
be  kind  to  him,  so  be  under  no  uneasiness  on  that  account  but  take  no 
notice  to  anybody,  not  even  to  Mr.  Mossman — You  know  my  good  opinion 
of  you  and  I  am  very  sure  you  will  deserve  the  continuance  of  it  and  of  my 
just  regard  to  you. 

J.  R. 

Francis  himself,  in  his  capacity  as  Under-Secretary  to  the  King, 
writes  to  his  absent  brother.2 

Francis  Kennedy  to  David. 

Rome,  20  August  1723. 

I  received  by  last  post  my  Dear  David’s  of  the  30th  July,  with  one 
accompanying  for  Mr.  Rich3  which  he  bids  me  tell  you  he  has  received, 
and  he  desires  you  to  continue  to  inform  him  as  you  did  in  your  last  of 
such  things  as  come  to  your  knowledge  which  you  think  may  be  of  use  to 
him.  All  correspondence  from  Holland  must  be  in  cypher  and  a  new  and 
more  complete  one  will  be  sent  shortly  by  a  sure  hand.  Mr.  Farmer3  and 
family  are  in  very  good  health. 

Next  day  John  Hay  writes  to  David  a  kindly  letter,  describing 
the  odd  condition  in  which  Frank  then  was. 


21  August  1723. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  to  write  you  a  letter  upon  a  most  disagreeable  subject,  both  to 
you  and  to  me. 

Frank  has  been  this  twelve  months  past  uneasey  and  melancholy  to  a 
degree.  Nobody  can,  I  find,  knowing  the  true  reason  for  it.  He  has  desired 
once  and  again  leave  to  return,  by  letters,  writ  to  the  King  when  under 
the  same  roof.  The  King  was  always  so  well  pleased  with  him  and  seeing 
no  reason  for  him  to  make  such  a  demand,  attributed  his  uneasiness  to 
Spleen  and  fatigue  of  writing  in  hot  weather,  and  so,  by  endeavouring  to 
soften  him,  diverted  him  from  it  and  thought  little  more  on  the  matter, 

1  And  are  all  printed  by  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty. 

2  There  are  copies  of  many  other  letters  written  by  Francis  Kennedy  at  the  King’s 
dictation  to  be  found  among  the  letter  files  in  the  Stuart  papers — but  they  are  mostly 
only  on  business,  and  of  no  interest. 

3  Other  cypher  names  for  the  King.  These  were  many  and  constantly  changed. 
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believing  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  given  over  such  thoughts,  but  by 
what  I  can  learn  he  has  not  changed  them  one  bit,  and  shows  his  uneasiness 
to  the  King  more  than  to  anybody  else.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  King 
he  complains  of  his  Majesty’s  want  of  confidence  in  him.  So  little  cause 
has  he  for  this  that  I  can  assure  you  the  King  has  not  written  one  letter 
this  two  years  to  my  remembrance,  but  what  has  either  been  in  his1  hand  or 
when  the  King  wrote  in  his  own  hand  that  he  did  not  copy  ;  He  uncyphers 
all  the  letters  yt  the  King  receives  and  keeps  the  Cyphers  always  by  him. 
A  trust  the  King  would  not  give  to  one  had  not  the  greatest  confidence  in. 
The  other  raisons  he  gives  are  on  as  small  a  foundation.  He  has  said  to 
some  people  that  I  was  his  enemy,  and  indeed  his  dryness  and  shieness 
of  me  this  while  past  has  perswaded  me  that  he  thought  so.  I  shall  only  say 
to  that  article  that  had  he  been  my  brother  as  he  is  yours,  I  could  not  have 
behaved  otherwise  to  him  than  I  always  did.  I  may  say  I  was  the  first 
that  gave  the  King  the  best  impression  of  him.2  I  have  been  often  witness 
to  the  King’s  kindness  to  him  in  asking  him  on  all  occasions  if  he  wanted 
money  and  even  preventing  him  in  giving  the  least  insinuation  on  that 
head.  He  never  so  much  as  hinted  in  the  slightest  manner  anything  that 
could  be  of  use  to  him,  but  I  represented  it  to  the  King  and  he  found  the 
fruits  of  it. 

Since  his  dryness  towards  me,  I  have  employed  those  I  thought  might 
speak  freely  to  him  and  he  to  them,  to  find  out  the  motives  of  his  uneasiness, 
but  I  never  could  compass  it.  To  speak  to  him  myself  I  know  would  be 
in  vain,  and  the  truth  is,  as  there  are  no  reasons  for  his  humour  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  arguments  to  persuade  him  how  much  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
Pains  must  be  taken  to  put  the  best  face  upon  all  this  that  cane  be.  I  don’t 
suppose,  tho’  Frank  should  not  care  to  work  as  he  has  done  of  late  about 
the  King,  that  he  has  any  notion  of  leaving  this  place  and  indeed  in  the 
way  he  has  been  in,  too  many  people  are  interested  in  what  relates  to 
him  for  him  to  think  of  that,3  and  this  reason  only,  methinks  ought  to  have 
been  enough  to  have  hindered  him  from  giveing  the  King  trouble  of  that 
kind.  I  own,  in  the  circumstances  the  King’s  affairs  are  in,  people  can  get 
little  by  serving  him  and  the  pleasure  of  being  near  his  person  is  the  only 
recompense  we  can  propose  to  ourselves,  which  with  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  one’s  duty,  ought  to  make  every  one  easy. 

After  all  I  have  said,  and  as  this  is  the  only  letter  I  shall  write  upon 
this  subject,  I  must  add  that  you  can’t  be  more  mortified  than  I  am  at  this 
part  of  your  brother’s  conduct  and  tho’  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  acquaint 
you  with  it,  yet  I  desire  of  you  positively  that  you’ll  take  no  notice  of  it 
to  him  that  I  have  write  to  you  upon  it,  and  if  he  writes  anything  of  it  to 
you  (as  I  much  doubt  if  he  will)  or  not,  you  may  be  prepared  to  give  him 
Brotherly  advice.  As  for  my  part  of  the  Story,  I  forgive  him  with  all  my 
heart,  tho’  I  think  him  indeed  a  little  ungratefull  and  much  mistaken 
in  his  notions.  Yet  I  would  serve  David’s  brother  much  more  were  it  in 
my  power  than  ever  I  had  occasion  to  do  him,  and  the  truth  is  I  would  be 
far  from  doing  Frank  a  diskindness,  even  now. 

And  I  would  do  anything,  as  I  have  always  been  ready  to  do,  to  remove 
these  idle  notions.  But  I  am  afraid  this  matter  is  gone  too  far  and  the  King 
a  good  deal  out  of  humour  to  see  one  he  looked  upon  entirely  his  own  and 


1  Frank’s. 

3  Creditors  probably. 


2  When  they  first  met  in  Spain  in  1719. 
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i  n  whom  he  had  ane  intire  confidence,  act  the  part  Frank  has  done.  How¬ 
ever  as  the  King  looks  upon  the  foundation  of  all  this  to  be  humour  and 
spleen  and  no  ways  suspects  Frank’s  honesty  and  fidelity,  you  may  be  assured 
H.M.  will  go  on  in  the  mildest  way  with  him  and  grant  him  his  request 
since  it  must  be  so,  in  the  most  advantageous  way  for  him,  which  must  be 
by  easing  him  of  the  burden  which  hangs  so  heavy  upon  him  by  little  and 
little,  without  people’s  having  occasion  to  make  their  remarks  upon  it.  I 
shall  finish  by  saying  that  Frank  has  been  at  more  pains  to  lose  the  favour 
of  the  best  of  princes  than  one  might  have  reasonably  have  expected  he 
would  have  been  at  to  preserve  it.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it  as  I  am  sure 
you  ought  to  be,  for  he  was  in  a  way  of  being  one  day  of  very  great  use 
to  his  friends  and  of  service  to  his  country.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  making 
a  little  trip  from  hence  to  endeavour  to  settle  my  small  concerns  with 
my  friends  on  t’other  side  of  the  water1  and  in  all  probability  I  may  have 
occasion  of  makeing  a  visite  to  your  part  when  I  shall  have  ane  opportunity 
of  talking  to  you  freely  on  this  particular  and  many  others. 

In  the  meantime  all  happiness  attend  you. 

Before  this  anxious  letter  (and  the  two  previous  ones)2  could  reach 
David  Kennedy  he  was  dead  and  honest  John  Hay  watched  over  the 
career  of  the  moody  Francis  for  nearly  four  years  longer,  after  which 
the  latter  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
British  Government  and  get  back  to  Scotland.  Unlike  many  of  his 
fellow  Jacobites,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  his  Master’s  leave 
to  make  his  submission  to  what  he  had  hitherto  described  as  a  Usurper. 
James  Stuart  never  refused  such  permission  ;  what  Andrew  Lang  has 
described  as  his  “  sad  lucidity  ”  enabled  him  to  see  that  it  was  for  the 
best  interests  of  these  impecunious  Scots  to  get  home  if  they  could,  and 
quietly  work  for  him  in  Scotland,  while  if  they  had  ceased  to  be 
supporters  and  well-wishers  it  was  better  still  that  they  should  go- 

Francis  himself  wrote  to  the  King  in  1726,  showing  that  he  had 
calmly  disobeyed  the  Royal  orders  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from 
Rome.  He  had  previously  been  removed  from  his  active  attendance 
on  the  King  for  a  time,  since  indeed  he  did  not  seem  to  be  enjoying 
his  position,  and  had  left  the  Court  during  the  villiegattura  at  Albano 
not  only  without  orders,  but  contrary  to  them.  He  seems  also  to 
have  been  extremely  impertinent  to  the  veteran  Sir  William  Ellis, 
the  treasurer  to  the  King’s  household,  who  mildly  asks  Inverness 
whether  in  the  event  of  Kennedy  continuing  to  disobey  the  King’s 
orders,  he  is  still  to  draw  his  salary.  He  seems  to  have  done  so  until 
March  1727. 

David’s  death  is  thus  announced  to  his  eldest  brother,  by  William 
Stevenson. 

1  In  Scotland.  He  never  got  there,  though  at  one  time  his  wife  went  over  hoping  to 
be  able  to  arrange  matters  about  her  jointure.  This  was  in  1725.  She  was  arrested  and 
kept  for  a  short  time  in  Newgate,  and  then  in  the  house  of  a  Messenger,  but  was  at  length 
allowed  to  rejoin  him  in  Rome.  Later,  on  account  of  jealousies  in  the  King’s  Shadow 
Court,  they  both  retired,  first  to  Pisa  and  then  to  Avignon  ;  he  died  in  174°  and  die  m 
1769.  There  is  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Museum  at  Avignon. 

2  All  these  only  exist  among  the  filed  copies  in  the  “  Stuart  papers.” 
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Rotterdam,  3  August  1723. 
Sir, 

I  never  had  the  honour  to  be  knowen  to  you  nor  write  to  you  before 
and  am  more  concerned  at  the  melancholly  occasion  which  gives  me 
this  honr  at  present  than  I  can  here  express,  qch  you  may  very  easily  judge 
when  I  tell  you  yet  to  my  very  great  regret  as  well  as  that  of  all  who  know 
him  here,  your  brother  Mr.  David  died  this  morning  about  ten  a  Cloack, 
of  a  swelling  in  his  belly  and  violent  Hickop,  ye  first  of  which  only  seized 
him  last  fryday’s  night  and  ye  last  upon  Sunday  morning.  I  knew  nothing 
of  his  being  bad  till  Saturday  at  ye  Hague  where  I  had  gone  yt  morning 
about  some  bousiness  and  returned  late  on  Sunday’s  night.  Upon  Monday 
morning  I  enquired  at  his  Physician  (who  was  my  good  Acquaintance) 
if  it  would  be  convenient  I  should  wait  of  him,  to  qch  he  answered  not  for 
a  day  or  two,  when  he  thought  he  might  be  some  better,  qch  satisfied  me, 
knowing  qt  if  he  himself  had  thought  he  was  dieing  he  would  have  sent 
for  me  to  communicate  anything  he  had  to  say  upon  that  occasion,  I  being 
ye  only  one  in  ye  place  he  had  most  to  doe  with.  I  had  ye  honr.  to  be 
very  intimate  with  him.  However  this  morning  the  Physicians  (for  there 
were  two  called)  beginning  to  be  doubtfull  about  him,  sent  off  an  express 
to  Leyden  to  consult  the  famous  Professor  Boerhaven  qch  proved  in  vain 
for  about  half  an  hour  past  9  a  gentleman  who  had  just  come  from  him  was 
wt  me  and  told  me  he  had  answered  him  (upon  asking  how  he  was) 
yt  he  thought  himself  better,  but  added  ye  Gentleman,  “  I  doe  not  love  his 
countenance,  I  wish  you’d  goe  and  see  him.” 

Upon  yt  I  went  to  dress  myself  in  order  to  wait  on  him,  before  I  got  to 
his  chamber,  he  was  dead — soe  yt  all  I  could  do  was  immediately  to  take 
an  inventory  of  all  he  had  about  him  qch  was  done  in  presence  of  my  very 
good  friend  and  his  old  acquaintance  Mr.  John  Gordon,  merchant,  here, 
and  two  of  the  Skeepins  or  Magistrates  of  the  place  whom  we  were  obliged 
to  call  to  prevent  all  Danger  which  is  ye  Custom  here  when  any  stranger 
dies  without  a  Testament.  There  is  nothing  of  value  considerable  about 
him  but  a  gold  watch  and  if  you  judge  proper  a  Double  of  the  Inventory 
(one  of  which  I  have  and  the  other  is  in  ye  Skeepins  custody  with  ye  keys 
of  his  chist)  you  shall  have  transmitted — there  is  nothing  but  Gloaths 
linens  etc.  and  ye  Watch.  I  shall  write  his  brother  Mr.  F.1  and  a  friend 
of  mine  here  who  has  acquaintance  of  his  two  brothers2  at  London  writes 
them  this  night.  I  will  take  care  he  be  interred  honourably  and  yt  nothing 
be  wanting  decent  conform  to  his  station  and  ye  Costum  of  ye  place,  and 
at  ye  same  time  shall  take  care  to  doe  everything  as  spairingly  as  possible 
yt  nothing  be  thrown  away  needlessly.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  ye  accounts 
of  ye  Funeralls,  not  doubting  but  you  will  see  me  reimbursed  in  case  ye 
gentleman  who  gave  him  credit  upon  me  when  he  came  here  does  not.  I 
have  already  given  orders  for  everything  necessary  and  next  Thursday 
or  fryday  (qch  is  not  yet  agreed  upon)  he  will  be  interred.  I  remember 
nothing  else  needfull  at  present  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  I  am  now  in, 
nor  is  ye  Subject  so  agreeable  as  to  keep  you  longer  upon  it  till  I  have  put 
an  end  to  doeing  the  last  Duety  to  so  worthy  a  friend,  whom  I  have  always 
had  a  very  great  regard  for  since  ye  first  time  I  had  ye  honour  to  know 

1  Stevenson  was  of  course  a  Jacobite  and  knew  Francis. 

2  Cornelius  and  Magnus. 
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him,  and  whom  I  am  sure  every  one  had  the  same  honour  will  much  regret. 
I  am  with  great  esteem  and  sincerity,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  &  most  humble  servt, 

Wm.  Stevenson. 

Francis,  welcoming  the  opportunity  of  re-opening  correspondence 
with  the  family,  writes  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Agnew,  from  Rome. 

20  August  1723. 

My  Dearest  S. 

You  will  no  doubt  have  heard  long  before  this  can  reach  you,  of  poor 
Davie’s  Death  which  I  had  the  account  of  by  last  post,  I  can’t  help  being 
overwhelm’d  with  that  grief  &  affliction  which  the  loss  of  so  dear  &  worthy 
a  friend  deserves.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  the  Same  to  all  those  that 
are  so  nearly  related  to  him,  and  particularly  to  you  who  had  always  so 
tender  a  Concern  for  him,  It  ought  however  to  be  some  Comfort  to  us  for 
such  a  Loss  that  he  has  dyed  universally  regretted  by  all  that  knew  him  or 
heard  of  him,  &  has  left  such  a  Character  behind  him  as  ought  to  be  a 
Credit  &  honour  to  all  his  relations,  Indeed  the  real  Concern  my  friend1 
here  has  expressed  for  his  death  should  make  on  all  of  us  that  everlasting 
impression  of  Gratitude  which  so  much  goodness  deserves.  Poor  Davie 
had  the  happyness  of  being  ever  well  Look’d  upon  by  that  Gentleman  &  of 
having  a  particular  share  of  his  favour  &  kindness.  The  Gentleman  who 
took  Care  of  poor  Davie’s  Funeral,  writes  me  that  he  has  given  your  brother2 
an  account  of  his  Death  &  the  Charges  of  his  burial,  with  what  money  he 
Stands  engaged  for.  I  cannot  have  the  least  apprehension  of  your  brothers 
refusing  to  repay  him,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  very  punctually,  &  with 
great  thankfullness  for  his  friendship  &  kindness,  which  indeed  he  and 
some  other  Gentlemen  there  have  showen  in  a  most  kind  &  friendly  manner. 
It  would  be  an  eternal  reproach  on  the  family  should  any  Gentleman  be  a 
Sufferer  in  his  fortune  for  performing  the  last  Christian  duty  to  so  near  a 
relation  of  theirs  while  any  that  belong  to  the  deceased  have  as  much  money 
or  Credit  in  the  World  as  will  pay  it.  But  I  hope  that  is  not  the  Case,  & 
that  your  brother  has  long  before  this  given  orders  for  repaying  the  Gentle¬ 
man  what  he  has  advanced  for  the  Charges  of  his  funeral  &  the  Debts  he 
stood  engaged  for  &  in  such  a  manner  as  the  friendly  part  he  has  acted 
deserves.3  The  same  Gentleman  writ  to  me  for  directions  how  to  dispose 
of  the  things  found  in  David’s  room  after  his  death,  but  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  give  him  any,  except  what  relates  to  his  papers  &  writings, 
referring  him  to  your  brother  for  the  rest,  who  will  I  suppose  send  him  his 
directions  for  that  effect.  His  papers  are  to  remain  in  Safe  Custody  Seald  up 
till  a  proper  opportunity  offers  for  their  being  look’d  into,  and  I  have  sent 
for  the  Seal,  with  wch  they  were  Seald  immediatly  after  he  dyed  ;  I 
should  be  sorry  any  of  his  things  were  exposed  to  sale,  for  besides  the  gold 
Watch  and  two  Seals,  wch  I  wish  you  had  for  one  of  your  daughters,4 
there  is  little  else  of  any  value,  for  his  cloaths  and  Linnen  should  most 

1  James  Stuart.  2  Thomas. 

3  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  irritation  that  would  be  felt  by  the  dignified  Baron 

at  such  uncalled  for  directions  from  a  younger  brother  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years. 

4  Mrs.  Agnew  had  three  daughters,  but  only  Eleanor  lived  to  grow  up,  Grizel  and 
Anne  had  already  died  of  smallpox. 
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certainly  be  given  to  his  Servant,  and  all  other  things  disposed  of,  as  near 
as  one  Can  Conjecture,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  been  most  agreable 
to  the  inclination  of  the  poor  dear  deceased  person,  but  I  do  not  doubt 
but  this  will  be  as  much  your  brother’s  thoughts  as  mine,  to  whom  if  you 
please  you  may  show  this,  with  my  most  hearty  &  affectionate  Service  to 
him  &  his  Lady. 

It’s  with  a  good  deal  of  Confusion  &  Concern  that  I  have  writt  this  long 
letter  upon  so  mellancholy  &  afflicting  a  Subject,  and  I  cannot  yet  end  it 
before  I  earnestly  beg  of  My  Dearest  S :  to  let  me  hear  from  her,  for  you  may 
easily  imagine  what  a  sensible  mortification  it  is  to  me  to  be  now  near  four 
years  without  hearing  the  least  Syllable  about  you  or  any  one  of  the  family,1 
wch  indeed  I  expected  to  have  heard  with  as  much  satisfaction  next  post, 
but  alas  !  how  were  my  expectations  dissapointed  ;  You  may  write  to 
me  with  all  the  safety  immaginable,  by  the  address  I  shall  add  to  the 
bottom  of  this  letter,  so  for  Godsake  allow  me  that  happyness,  for  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  to  me  than  to  hear  of  your  wellfare,  &  all  those  whom  you 
know  I  have  a  concern  in,  who  are  ever  most  dear  to  me,  &  pray  be  very 
particular  about  all  of  them,  Imagine  only  to  your  self  the  Satisfaction 
a  letter  from  you  would  give  me,  &  I’m  sure  you  can’t  denye  it  me,  for 
Lazyness  is  but  a  very  lame  excuse  for  being  ill-natured,  I  beg  my  most 
hearty  &  affectionate  service  may  be  made  to  my  good  &  Dear  friend  the 
Col.  and  all  your  own  dear  family,  After  this,  perhaps  you’l  expect  I  should 
say  something  about  my  self,  which  I  shall  do,  only  to  show  you  a  good 
Example,  I  thank  God  I  am  very  well  in  health,  and  tho  I  have  not  great 
riches,  yet  I  have  great  satisfaction  of  mind,  which  the  favour  &  Counte¬ 
nance  of  those  I  am  with,2  is  more  valuable  to  me  than  all  the  riches  on 
earth,  but  I  shall  tyre  you  too  much  if  I  say  any  more,  and  for  fear  of 
giving  you  a  Surfeitt  to  all  Correspondence  with  me  by  being  too  tedious 
now,  I  shall  bid  you  adieu,  with  my  hearty  &  sincere  good  wishes  for 
the  health  &  prosperity  of  you  and  your  family,  and  that  I  am  My  Dearest 
S  :  ever  most  sincerely  &  intirely  Yours 

F.  K. 

Direct  your  letters  for  Mr.  Frederick  Keitly3  &  put  it  under  a  Cover 
directed  For  Mr.  William  Stevenson  Merchant  at  Rotterdam  Holland. 

(There  is  no  record  of  whether  Mrs.  Agnew  answered  this  letter 
or  not,  but  she  evidently  received  it  as  it  is  among  the  family  papers 
and  was  preserved  by  the  Baron.) 

Mrs.  Agnew  on  the  death  of  David ,  to  her  brother  Thomas  ( undated ,  but 
enclosing  Frank's) . 

I  long  very  much  to  know  how  My  Dear  Brother  got  to  the  end  of  his 
journy,  you  was  very  luckie  in  good  weather  wee  have  had  very  great 
storms  here  ever  since  the  end  of  that  week  you  went  away.  I  hope  your 

1  Ever  since  he  left  England  in  1719  for  Spain  and  then  for  Rome. 

2  That  is,  His  Majesty  King  James  III  and  VIII,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jacobite  de  jure 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  death  of  his  father  in  September  1701  to  his 
own  in  January  1766— a  space  of  nearly  sixty-five  years  (the  longest  reign  in  British  history 
if  it  had  been  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure). 

3  “  Frederick  Keithly  ”  was  probably  a  thin  disguise  for  Francis  Kennedy.  William 
Stevenson  was  the  friend  who  attended  to  David’s  funeral,  etc. 
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Lady  is  in  good  health  and  do’s  not  find  her  self  the  worse  of  being  confined 
to  the  smoke  of  the  toun,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  countrie  is  over  for  this 
season.  I  got  the  enclos’d  last  post,  which  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction, 
tho  I  most  oun  the  reading  of  it  cost  me  a  great  many  tears,  and  some  parts 
of  the  letter  made  such  a  melancholly  impression  on  me  that  wil  make  me 
uneasie  while  I  live.  I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  which  makes  me  send  you  the  enclos’d,  knowing  it  wil  give  you  the 
same  pleasure  it  did  me  to  know  of  the  welfare  of  the  writer  of  it,  whom  I 
pray  God  preserve.  I’m  extreamly  concern’d  to  find  by  a  letter  from 
William  that  he  has  been  ill  and  was  sized  with  a  fever  that  very  night 
he  got  your  melancholly  letter,  I  wish  to  God  he  may  be  recover’d  as  he 
says,  I  had  a  letter  about  three  weeks  agoe  from  Thome1  where  he  told  me 
that  my  Brother  Core  had  been  seeing  him  at  Richmond  at  Capt.  Agnew’s, 
that  he  was  better  &  told  him  he  was  going  to  the  Countrie  to  stay  for 
three  weeks  with  the  Duke  of  Montross.2 

I  have  been  plagued  with  blister  after  blister  this  month  by  past,  & 
finds  my  head  but  little  better,  I’ve  now  no  other  remedy  but  patience, 
the  thoughts  of  a  journey  is  a  thing  frightful  to  me,  I’m  in  a  very  dull 
melancholly  state  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  would  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  wee  design  to  leave  this  place  when  I  find  my  self  better 
and  the  weather  anything  tolerable. 

I  wish  Elior  may  be  in  good  health  for  I  have  not  heard  from  her  these 
3  weeks — the  Coll  :  giv’s  his  most  humble  service  to  you  and  your  Lady, 
I  beg  you’l  offer  mine  to  her  in  the  kindest  manner — wishing  you  both 
all  happiness. 

I’m  Intirely  yours 

A.  A. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

August  1723. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  hear  mon  chere  Frere  has  got  safe 
back  to  Dalquharran  again  and  that  your  Lady  and  all  with  you  is  in  good 
health — We  are  the  same.  The  Coll,  is  busie  puling  down  some  dikes3 
and  building  up  others. 

From  William  to  Baron  Kennedy ,  on  David's  death. 

Dublin,  14  October  1723. 

My  Dearest  Brother, 

I  have  been  so  much  out  of  order  ever  since  the  account  of  poor  David’s 
death,  that  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition  till  now  to  tell  you  the  impression 
it  made  upon  my  health  ;  I  must  own,  excepting  the  death  of  my  parents, 
which  upon  this  occasion  came  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  have  never  met 
with  anything  that  gave  me  so  much  real  grief.  What  added  to  it  was  the 
account  I  had  from  my  sister  a  few  days  before  I  got  your  letter,  of  his  being 
perfectly  well  at  Roterdam,  and  of  your  kindness  to  him.4  He  has  had 

1  Her  son  Thomas — now  aged  eleven.  2  His  former  patron. 

a  The  loose  stone  walls  of  Scotland,  always  so  called  ;  the  Colonel  (like  so  many  retired 
military  men,  then  and  later)  was  always  very  busy  making  alterations  to  his  small  domain. 
In  another  letter  Mrs.  Agnew  says  he  has  completely  taken  down  one  wall  of  the  house. 

4  Thomas  had  perhaps  sent  him  money  or  this  may  only  refer  to  brotherly  letters, 
now  lost. 
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a  long  struggle,  poor  man,  with  the  misfortunes  of  this  world,  but  I  dare 
say  no  more  on  this  subject  to  one  whose  concern  for  him  I’m  sure  is  equal, 
if  not  greater  than  mine  can  be  ;  wee  must  all  resigne  our  wills  to  God, 
and  be  thankful  He  has  spared  us  so  long.  The  greatest  relief  I  can  have 
upon  such  melancholy  occasions  is  the  thought  of  your  being  still  in  good 
health,  which  I  pray  God  long  to  continue,  and  that  I  may  never  have  such 
grief  upon  your  account.  This  will  be  a  heavy  stroke  to  poor  Core,  who 
I  belive  does  not  yet  know  it,  neither  doe  I  know  at  present  how  to  direct 
a  letter  to  him,  for  he  has  been  in  Hampshire  most  part  of  last  autumn 
at  the  D.  of  Montrose’s  and  Ld.  Mark  Kerr’s,  but  I  have  acquented  Magnus 
of  it,  having  ocasion  to  send  him  some  small  thing  as  I  can  spare  it,  to  help 
him  in  his  extreme  necessity.  His  case  is  very  deplorable,  even  though 
it  be  all  owing  to  his  own  indolence  and  mismanagement,  and  indeed, 
by  the  account  Core  gave  me  some  months  ago,  I  dispaired  of  his  ever 
recovering  out  of  that  idle  lethargick  way  he  has  been  in  for  some  years 
past,  which  I’m  now  convinced  has  been  owing  to  ane  illjudged  bashfulness 
in  his  temper,  of  being  ashamed  to  tell  his  circumstances  to  his  nearest 
friends,  till  the  last  necessity  has  obliged  him  to  ;  his  storey  is  too  long  and 
dismal  to  tell,  the  only  part  of  it  that  will  give  you  satisfaction  is  that  he 
seems  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  past  folly,  and  is  fully  resolved  to 
appear  again  in  the  world,  and  try  his  fortune  ;  I  must  say  his  demand 
was  very  moderate,  for  he  wanted  only  as  much  as  would  buy  him 
necessaries  to  appear  like  a  gentleman  ;  he  has  been  so  out  of  everything 
these  2  years  past,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  abroad. 

The  same  to  the  same . 

Dated  London,  17  December  1724. 

The  last  letter  I  wrote  to  my  dearest  Brother  was  upon  too  melancholy 
a  subject  for  me  to  remember  anything  else,  I  must  only  beg  leave  to  hint 
to  you  that  Magnus,  by  what  I  find  since,  is  still  in  a  worse  situation  than 
I  represented.  Besides  the  engadgements  I  am  under  for  some  of  his  greatest 
debts  and  the  ready  money  I  have  given  him  since  I  came  here,  I  was 
obliged  three  days  agoe  to  strip  myself  to  the  last  guinea  to  keep  him  from 
being  thrown  in  goal,  I  never  went  through  a  more  shocking  and  melan¬ 
choly  scene  ;  the  small  assistance  I  have  given  has  not  been  of  so  great 
service  to  him  as  I  expected,  for  by  paying  some  of  his  debts  and  engadging 
for  others,  many  others  to  whom  he  owes  small  sums  for  dounright  necessarys 
of  life  which  they  have  furnished  for  some  years  past,  have  fallen  upon  him, 
and  insist  for  payment  or  security  as  the  others  have  had  ;  what  I  am 
therefore  to  beg  of  you  is  that  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  allow  him  you 
will  send  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  bill  upon  London,  I  believe  it  were 
best  to  send  the  bill  to  Gore  to  give  him  dr  pay  out  for  him  as  he  sees 
occasion,  for  Magnus  misfortunes  have  so  dispirited  him  that  through 
indolence  he  might  misapply  it,  by  living  upon  it  in  toun,  without  paying 
his  small  debts,  or  retiring  to  the  country  till  he  recovers  his  health  ;  Gore’s 
direction  is  at  Giles  Coffee  House,  Pall  Mall.  The  chagreen  I  have  had  on 
Magnus’  account,  since  I  came  here  has  I’m  convinced  made  such  ane 
impression  on  my  body  that  I  have  kept  my  lodging  with  the  gout  these 
ten  days  past,  the  fit  has  not  yet  come  to  the  height  of  the  last  one,  if  it  does 
I  may  expect  to  be  laid  up  for  3  months,  and  this  is  non  of  the  cheapest 
places  for  a  sick  man,  for  which  reason  I  have  yielded  to  Lord  Mark’s 
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pressing  desire  to  allow  myself  to  be  transported  to  Rookly  in  his  chariot, 
where  I  shall  be  better  taken  care  of.  If  I  am  able  to  bear  the  journey, 
I  belive  it  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  I  fear  I  shall  lye  upon  the 
road,  however  I’m  resolved  to  venture  on  Friday  next,  where  I  designe 
to  stay  till  the  middle  of  January,  perhaps  longer  if  I  don’t  recover  soon, 
I  beg  in  the  mean  time  you’ll  direct  for  me  at  The  British  Coffee  House. 

William  returned  to  Ireland  the  next  year  and  writes  to  Thomas 
from  Dublin. 

10  January  1724-5. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

It  is  no  great  compliment  to  tell  you  that  the  letter  I  had  from  you 
about  six  weeks  agoe  afforded  me  the  only  solid  pleasure  I  have  had  in  life 
these  three  months  past,  and  yet  it  has  scarce  been  in  my  power  to  thank 
you  for  it  till  now  ;  to  explain  this  I  must  acquent  you  that  ever  since  the 
begining  of  March  last  till  about  a  week  agoe  I  have  been  confined  to  my 
chamber  (I  may  rather  say,  bed)  at  my  quarters  in  Wicklow  ;  I  did 
not  care  that  one  who  wishes  me  so  well  as  I’m  sure  you  do,  should  have 
the  mortification  of  knowing  the  wretched  condition  I  was  in,  which  was 
the  real  occasion  of  my  silence,  I  have  had  a  smarter  fit  of  the  gout  than 
ever,  attended  with  a  long  and  violent  fever,  which  had  almost  sent  me 
to  the  other  world  ;  but  I  thank  God  I  have  now  entirely  got  the  better  of  it. 
It  was  for  a  while  current  in  this  toun  that  I  was  dead,  and  my  commission 
was  very  near  given  away,  but  I  think  I  have  for  this  time  disappointed 
a  great  many  half-pay  Lieut  :  Cols,  who  gave  in  their  pretentions  to  succeed 
me,  and  bid  fair  for  living  as  long  as  any  of  ’em  ;  I  have  got  a  voracious 
stomack  and  recovered  a  great  deal  of  my  flesh,  but  I  have  such  a  feebleness 
in  my  joynts  that  I  walk  with  great  difficulty  ;  I  have  got  a  kind  of  Irish 
voiture,  a  chaise  with  one  horse,1  in  which  I  got  to  Dublin  last  week  ; 
I  left  James  very  well,  with  the  regiment  on  the  march  to  Waterford,  where 
wee  are  to  quarter  next  year.  My  designe  in  coming  here  was  to  settle 
some  affairs  of  Ld  Mark’s  and  the  regiment’s,  and  then  to  go  to  Bath, 
which  I’m  advised  to  by  the  physicians,  but  as  my  Lord  Shannon  is  to 
review  the  regmt  at  Waterford  the  beginning  of  July,  I  am  under  a  necessity 
of  making  my  appearance  there  ;  I  take  shipping  thence  to  Bristol. 

From  William  to  the  Baron — London. 

23  January  1724-5. 

Lord  Mark  and  I  came  to  toun  3  days  agoe  when  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  my  dearest  Brothers  letter  of  the  30th  Deer.  I  acquented  Magnus 
yesterday  with  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  him  for  which  he  is  very 
thankfull  to  you.  I  thought  when  I  wrote  you  his  storey  I  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  his  affairs  but  I  find  since,  he  has  sunk  a  great  many  small  debts 
which  he  was  asham’d  to  own  which  amount  to  no  less  than  /30.,  in  short 
I  was  oblig’s  to  pay  the  one  half  &  give  my  note  for  the  rest,  before  he 
could  be  in  safety  to  goe  abroad  [i.e.  out  of  the  house].  All  the 
money  I  gave  him  before  I  left  toun  is  gone  the  same  way  ;  in  a  word  I  am 
stript  of  all  the  money  I  design’d  for  my  own  subsistence  while  in  London, 
&  must  be  upon  the  borrow  till  I  get  over  to  my  Irish  funds,  most  of 
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1  A  jaunting  car. 
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which  are  anticipated  for  2  years  to  come  on  his  account  by  the  engadgements 
I’m  already  entered  into,  and  yet  for  all  this,  he  has  not  at  this  moment 
30  shillings  left  and  has  neither  linnen  nor  cloaths  to  appear  with.  Core 
&  I  can  doe  no  more,  God  help  him  for  I  know  not  what  will  become  of 
him,  he  says  now  that  he  can’t  yet  retire  to  the  country  for  the  phisicians 
talk  of  cutting  him  for  his  distemper  being  affraid  of  a  mortification  in  the 
part  affected,1  &  yet  most  part  of  the  day  he  is  in  good  health  &  looks 
as  well  as  ever,  but  still  for  all  that  Core  &  I  can  doe,  he  will  not  open 
his  mouth  to  us  when  wee  aske  him  any  questions  either  about  the  occasion 
of  his  misfortunes  or  what  scheme  he  will  lay  doun  for  himself  to  live  upon 
the  £50  he  is  to  expect  yearly.  He  answers  us  with  tears,  but  will  not  speak 
a  word,  it  looks  like  infatuation,  I  never  in  my  life  past  such  uneasy  moments 
as  I’ve  done  lately  in  his  company.  I  hope  as  he  recovers  his  health  he  will 
also  his  spirits,  at  present  he  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  lethargy  and  dejection 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  If  you  have  not  already  sent  to  Core  what  you 
are  so  good  as  to  allow  him  I  beg  you’ll  doe  it  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently, 
that  wee  may  push  him  to  something.  I  know  I’m  in  the  wrong  to  trouble 
you  again  with  his  melancholy  storey  but  my  mind  is  so  full  of  it  that  I 
could  not  rest  till  I  had  unloaded  it  a  little. 

William  was  always  the  most  kindhcarted  towards  the  erring 
Magnus,  his  immediate  elder  brother,  and  before  leaving  for  Spain 
did  still  more  for  him. 

Cornelius  on  hearing  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Baron  writes 
thus  to  the  latter’s  wife. 


London,  30  December  1725. 

Dear  Madam, 

Never  anything  confounded  me  so  as  the  account  I  had  from  My  Lord 
Ilay,  whom  I  met  accidentally,  of  my  brothers  being  past  hopes  of  recovery  ; 
it  was  such  a  surprise  to  me  haveing  never  befor  had  the  least  notice  of  his 
illnesse,  that  all  the  affliction  I  ever  suffer’d  in  my  life  is  not  to  be  compar’d 
to  it,  for  never  brother  had  more  reason  to  Love  and  value  another  I’m 
sure  than  I  have  allways  had,  for  since  my  fathers  death  I  have  allways 
look’t  upon  him  with  the  same  respect  and  regard  and  ever  shall  till  the 
last  moment  of  my  life,  for  so  far  from  ever  thinking  of  being  his  successor, 
it  has  been  my  dayly  prayer,  you  might  bring  him  one  whom  I  shou’d  look 
upon  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  I  shou’d  upon  one  of  my  own. 

I  wou’d  not  trouble  your  Ladyship,  till  I  heard  of  his  being  upon  the 
mending  hand,  about  inquireing  after  his  health,  for  I  easily  guess  the 
condition  you  was  in  by  my  own  :  If  he  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  writ, 
I  beg  you  wou’d  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  how  he  recovers,  if  my 
comeing  down  at  this  time  (tho  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  very  good  state 
for  travelling)  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  or  him  I  shall  wait  upon  you 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  I  am  sure  no  body  can  be  with  greater 
Respect  and  Sincerity  Dear  Madam, 

Your  Ladyships  most  Obedient  and  most  humble  servant 

C.  Kennedy. 


1  He  appears  to  have  suffered  from  the  same  complaint  as  did  Francis  and  the  Baron. 
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William  to  Thomas ,  having  also  heard  of  his  illness. 

Younghall.  1  February  1726. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

Now  that  my  fears  about  you  are  almost  over,  it  will  be  needless  to 
trouble  you  with  ane  account  of  the  confusion  I  was  in  when  I  heard  first 
of  your  illness,  nor  the  impression  it  has  made  on  me. 

I  have  lost  a  Father,  Mother  and  Brother1  whom  I  loved  I  thought 
as  much  as  I  did  you,  and  bore  it  with  a  Christian  resignation,  but  I  confess 
I  was  so  unguarded  when  this  news  reach’d  me  that  it  almost  quite  over¬ 
whelm’d  me,  for  I  gave  you  up  for  gone.  I  only  mention  this  to  give  you 
a  notion  of  the  joy  I  now  feel,  having  had  from  severall  hands  the  most 
welcome  news  of  your  escape  from  I  belive  the  greatest  danger  ever  man 
was  in.  I  am  most  sincerely  thankfull  to  God  for  it,  who  I  hope  has  now 
renewed  your  lease  of  life  and  will  reserve  you  for  a  furder  honour  and 
comfort  to  all  your  friends.  I  last  night  received  a  letter  from  Lochryan 
with  one  inclosed  which  Dr.  Clark  wrote  to  my  sister,  by  which  I  have  the 
joy  to  find  that  the  fever  has  left  you,  five  weeks  agoe. 

’Tis  not  improbable  but  Lord  Mark  will  be  sent  to  command  in 
Gibraltar,  till  the  doubts  wee  are  in  about  the  Spanish  designes  be  clear’d 
up,  and  in  that  case  I  make  a  little  money  in  it,  and  I’m  not  so  greedy  but 
a  small  summ  will  doe  my  business.  If  this  Spanish  castle  faill,  I  shall 
at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  castle  of  Dalquharran  and  company 
I  like  better,  for  I  shall  not  hereafter  be  so  much  attached  to  the  regiment 
as  I  was  in  Lord  Mark’s  time,  and  if  you’ll  tell  me  when  you  designe  to  be 
there  I  will  certainly  return  to  Ireland.  I  look  upon  you  now  as  the 
youngest  and  longest  lived  of  all  the  brothers2  and  to  continue  so  I  hope 
you  will  use  a  little  more  exercise  than  ever  you  did.  This  fever  will 
effectually  cure  your  headack  if  too  much  staying  at  home  does  not  make 
it  return,  ’tis  now  high  time  you  should  give  over  reading  and  mind  your 
health.  I  recommend  you  to  the  care  of  the  person  who  sitts  by  you, 
to  whom  I  beg  you’ll  present  my  most  sincere  respects,  I  shall  always  regard 
her  as  vour  deliverer. 

William,  always  a  picturesque  writer,  thus  describes  the  departure 
of  his  regiment  from  Ireland  for  Spain.  He  shows  his  constant 
good-nature  and  tender  heart. 

Limerick,  20  May  1726. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  got  here  with  the  regiment  about  10  days  ago  and  as  I  expected  wee 
were  to  continue  here  for  all  next  year,  I  was  very  busy  settling  affairs 
so  as  to  be  able  to  leave  this  and  make  a  trip  to  Scotland  before  the  first 
of  August,  but  my  scheme  was  scarcely  formed  till  it  was  blown  up  by  ane 
order  I  got  3  days  agoe  to  march  the  regiment  to  Cork,  and  embark  them 
immediately  for  England  ;  wee  are  to  land  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  then 
to  put  on  board  the  squadron  designed  for  the  Mediterranean,  all  this  is 
to  be  done  with  the  greatest  expedition.  There  were  only  4  Battallions  at 
first  designed  to  be  sent  from  this,  viz.  the  1st  Battalion  of  my  Lord  Orkney’s, 

1  David. 

2  Thomas  actually  lived  to  be  eighty-one,  a  longer  life  than  any  of  the  others,  though 
James  and  Francis  survived  him,  being  respectively  twelve  and  seventeen  years  younger. 
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Desney’s,  Howard’s  and  Newton’s,  but  I  find  by  ane  express  I  got  last  night, 
that  Anstruther’s  and  Midleton’s  are  also  to  go  ;  the  last  five  embark  at 
Cork,  and  the  first  at  Dublin.  Wee  this  morning  begun  our  march,  and 
are  to  be  in  Cork  on  Monday  next,  and  I  hope  wee  shall  be  all  on  board 
that  evening,  for  I  hear  that  Lieut.  Gen.  M‘Cartney  who  is  sent  express  from 
London  to  make  this  embarkation  will  be  there  about  that  time  with  our 
transports  ;  I  shall  give  you  a  more  distinct  account  of  our  expedition 
either  before  I  sail  or  the  moment  I  land  in  England.  You  may  easyly 
guess  I  have  not  had  much  rest  since  I  got  this  news,  I  have  not  had  4  hours 
of  the  24  to  dispose  of  towards  eating  or  sleeping,  nor  shall  I  till  we  get  on 
board.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  notion  of  the  hurry,  consternation,  and 
distraction  all  our  marryed  officers  and  soldiers  are  in,  and  consequently 
how  many  impertinent  and  ridiculous  questions  and  requests  I  am  every 
moment  plagued  with  about  the  disposal  of  their  familys  ;  our  soldiers  wives 
and  children  must  be  left  upon  the  Parish,  and  I  fear  some  of  our  subaltern 
officers  familys  will  be  in  no  better  condition  ;  in  the  meantime  I  hug 
myself  with  the  thoughts  that  I  have  nothing  to  look  after  but  my  duty,  and 
while  others  are  distracted  with  their  domestick  affairs,  I  find  I  have  nothing 
to  disturb  me  but  to  keep  my  family  the  regiment  together,  to  prevent  their 
deserting,  and  for  that  reason  I’m  with  them  from  sun  rising  till  I  see  them 
in  bed,  sometimes  treating,  and  then  soaking,  with  them  to  keep  them  in 
heart  and  make  them  forget  their  misery  all  I  can  ;  matrimony,  I  think, 
never  appeared  in  such  a  disagreeable  attitude  as  this  morning,  when  wee 
marched  the  first  half  of  the  regiment  out  of  this  toun  ;  I  saw  a  soldier 
take  leave  of  his  wife  who  was  big  belly’d  and  had  five  children  about  her, 
the  eldest  not  6  years  old  ;  he  made  her  a  present  of  some  tears  and  his 
week’s  pay.  But  what  moved  me  most  was  to  see  ane  honest  old  soldier, 
whose  wife  was  lately  dead,  take  his  leave  of  three  infants,  the  eldest  of 
them  not  old  enough  to  speak,  he  laid  them  doun  in  the  street,  cryed  and 
prayed  over  them,  and  so  left  them  to  Providence  ;  I  own  I  could  not  stand 
this,  the  poor  creatures  will  infallibly  starve  for  nobody  will  come  near  them 
to  feed  them,  for  fear  they  be  obliged  to  keep  them  ;  I  have  offered  3 
guineas  to  a  poor  woman  to  take  them  up,  and  keep  them  while  it  lasts.  I 
find  I’m  entertaining  you  with  a  very  idle  subject,  but  really  it  has  made 
such  ane  impression  on  me,  that  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  ;  I  think 
the  soldiers  either  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  marry,  or  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  infants  on  such  occasions.  But  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject  of  our  expedition,  and  tell  you  all  I  can  yet  learn  about  it.  Col: 
Sinclair  writes  me  that  wee  are  only  to  make  a  summer  expedition  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  serve  aboard  Sir  John  Jenning’s  squadron  as  marines  ; 
I  own  I  should  not  like  this,  for  if  wee  are  to  serve  as  marines,  wee  shall  be 
relanded  in  Ireland  when  the  fleet  comes  home,  and  no  field  officers,  and 
but  very  few  Captains  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  board.  Col:  Desney  gives 
me  better  hopes,  for  he  desires  I  carry  all  our  camp  equipage  with  the 
regiment  to  Portsmouth,  and  says  wee  have  a  fair  chance  to  be  dropt  in 
Minorca  or  Gibraltar  which  I  own  would  please  me  much  better.  In  the 
meantime  all  the  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  wee  may  perhaps  meet  with 
some  of  the  Spanish  Galleons,  which  will  help  to  defray  our  charges  ;  this 
is  all  I  can  tell  you  at  present,  which  is  only  hearsay,  when  I  see  Mr. 
M‘Cartney  I  shall  be  more  distinctly  informed.  I  look  upon  it  as  my  greatest 
happiness  that  I  am  perfectly  free  of  the  gout  at  present,  I  thank  God  for  it, 
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I  have  not  been  in  better  health  these  seven  years,  nor  never  left  any  place 
with  more  cheerfulness  than  I  doe  this  ;  I  am  perfectly  happy  with  my  new 
colonel,  he  leaves  me  to  do  whatever  I  will,  and  the  thoughts  of  getting  out 
of  Ireland  gives  me  more  joy  than  I  can  express,  it  sweetens  all  the  fatigue 
and  trouble  I  shall  have  before  wee  get  on  board  ;  the  only  concern  I -have 
is  for  James,  who  I  fear  will  not  be  able  to  go  with  us,  he  writes  me  he  has 
had  no  benefit  as  yet  by  Dr.  Ghene’s1  prescription  ;  if  he  be  but  strong 
enough  to  joyn  us  at  Portsmouth,  I  hope  a  warmer  climate  will  recover  him 
sooner  than  the  Bath,  but  in  the  meantime  I  have  wrote  to  him  not  to  stir 
from  thence  till  he  hear  furder  from  me,  and  I  have  wrote  privately  to  some 
people  there  for  their  opinion  if  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  undertake  such  a 
voyage.  Now 4  my  dearest  Brother  I  hope  you’ll  belive  me  to  be  sincere 
when  I  tell  you  that  wherever  I  goe,  you  are  the  person  on  earth  who  is 
nearest  my  heart,  and  by  the  same  rule  the  person  who  sits  by  you  may 
guess  how  sincerely  I  shall  ever  love  and  regard  her  as  your  deliverer  ;  the 
greatest  satisfaction  I  can  have  on  earth  will  be  to  hear  often  from  you,  and 
I  shall  not  fail  to  acquent  you  from  time  to  time  where  to  direct  me.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  your  being  perfectly  recovered,  but  my  wishes  tell  me  you 
are  so  ;  I  send  a  parting  kiss  to  my  dearest  sister,  who  I  hope  shall  never 
have  occasion  henceforth  to  call  me  her  Irish  brother.  I  left  3  doz.  of  gloves 
with  our  agent  at  Dublin,  which  I  hope  she  has  received.  I  wish  my  paper 
were  longer  for  I’m  so  far  from  being  weary  that  I  could  wish  to  write  two 
hours  more,  and  then  it  will  be  time  to  begin  my  march  with  the  remainder 
of  our  regiment,  but  for  your  own  sake  I  take  my  leave,  my  dearest  Brother 

yours  for  ever. 

W.  Kennedy. 

Pray  direct  for  me  to  be  left  at  the  post  house  in  Portsmouth  till  called 
for  ;  and  remember  me  kindly  to  my  dear  Sir  Alex.  Murray.2 

The  same  to  the  same  a  month  later  from  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  Downes , 
showing  the  terrible  condition  of  transports  in  those  days. 

!9 June,  T726- 

Mv  dearest  Brother, 

I  have  been  every  day  since  I  set  foot  on  English  ground  attempting  to 
write  to  you,  but  the  hurry  I  have  been  in  occasion’d  by  every  days  orders 
contradicting  the  former  and  the  uncertainty  which  way  wee  were  to  be 
disposed  of  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  ane  account  of  any  thing. 
Wee  sailed  the  1st  of  June  from  Cork  and  got  to  Portsmouth  the  7th.  I 
came  in  the  Yacht  with  Mr.  Macartney  who  has  been  all  along  extremely 
civil,  wee  continued  on  board  our  transports  expecting  every  day  either 
to  land  or  proceed  to  the  Nore  to  joyn  Sir  John  Jennings  fleet,  at  last  Mr. 
Macartney  left  us  and  went  to  London  and  wee  saild  on  the  13  for  the  Nore, 
but  after  5  days  tossing  at  sea  were  put  back  to  Portsmouth  where  wee  found 
orders  for  our  continuing  till  the  fleet  should  joyn  us  but  the  day  thereafter 
wee  got  orders  to  sail  about  again.  The  wind  being  very  fair  wee  came  to 
ane  anchor  here  last  night,  where  wee  got  ane  account  of  the  fleet  being 
sailed  from  the  Nore,  and  orders  to  wait  here  for  them,  our  sailors  from  the 
main  top  mast  head  tell  us  they  are  now  in  sight  and  will  be  with  us  this 


1  The  famous  Dr.  Cheyne  of  Bath. 


2  Step-son  of  the  Baron. 
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nights  tide,  wee  are  making  ready  toe  goe  on  board  them  tomorrow  morning. 
Wee  have  a  ship  just  now  arrived  from  London  with  bedding,  sea  shirts 
and  chests  for  our  men,  and  it  is  now  past  all  doubt,  wee  are  to  goe  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  serve  as  marines,  and  there’s  a  project  of  getting  us 
established  marines  next  seesion  of  parliament  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  be 
the  best  thing  ever  could  happen  us.  The  regiments  that  are  on  board  are 
Newtons,  Anstruthers  and  Ours  ;  Middletons  to  their  great  mortification 
are  sent  back  to  Ireland.  Howards  and  Orkneys  are  to  follow,  so  it  seems 
wee  that  are  the  only  favourites  :  When  wee  arrived  first  at  Portsmouth  wee 
found  only  one  ship  of  warr  there  which  belonged  to  my  Lord  Forbes,1  his 
Lop  was  so  good  as  to  apply  to  Gen:  Macartney  for  2  comps  of  our  regmt: 
to  be  put  on  board  him  and  named  mine  for  one,  I  putt  them  on  board 
accordingly,  where  I  was  very  civilly  received  and  his  Lordsp  told  me  he  had 
from  the  beginning  laid  a  plot  of  having  me  on  board,  and  for  that  reason 
had  excused  himself  to  several  colonels  and  Lieut:  Cols:  who  had  applyed 
to  him.  I  found  myself  very  happy  and  well  settled  there  and  was  getting 
ready  to  sail  about  with  the  rest  of  the  regt.  and  when  I  had  put  them  on 
board  the  other  men  of  warr,  to  return  to  my  Lord  Forbes,  when  I  got  a 
letter  from  my  Colonel  acquainting  me  that  he  would  not  part  with  me,  and 
that  I  must  goe  on  board  the  Admiral  with  himself,  and  that  his  company 
mine  and  the  Majors  must  goe  with  us  in  the  same  ship,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
exchange  my  compy:  and  bring  it  with  me,  but  Forbes  insists  I  shall  return 
to  him,  and  my  Col:  who  has  been  all  along  extremely  civil  insists  I  shall  be 
with  him,  so  I  shall  have  it  in  my  choise  and  if  I  can,  I  will  return  to  my 
Lord  Forbes,  where  Philip  Anstruther2  is  also  to  be,  tho  none  of  his  regt:  is 
in  that  ship. 

I  am  very  impatient  till  I  see  our  men  settled  in  the  men  of  warr  for 
never  were  mortals  in  such  misery  as  they  have  been  since  wee  embarked  in 
Ireland.  Wee  have  been  most  grossly  abused  in  the  affair  of  our  trans¬ 
portation  by  the  Irish  undertakers,  our  transports  are  so  little  and  our 
men  so  crouded  that  most  of  them  have  satt  above  deck  these  19  days  for 
want  of  room  and  have  had  no  other  sustenance  but  a  pound  of  bisket  and 
a  quarter  pound  butter  and  cheese  per  day  all  abominable  in  the  kind,  tis 
next  to  a  miracle  that  no  contageous  distemper  has  got  amongst  them  in  this 
hot  weather  ;  but  now  our  deliverance  is  near  and  wee  shall  be  all  very 
happy  on  board  the  fleet.  So  soon  as  wee  are  settled  there,  wee  are  to  sail 
back  for  Portsmouth  where  the  general  rendezvous  is  to  be,  and  it  is  thought 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  next  month  before  wee  proceed  to  the  Straits.  I 
cannot  help  owning  to  you  that  this  expedition  gives  me  great  delight,  I 
doe  not  remember  I  ever  was  so  fitt  for  going  abroad  as  I  am  now,  for  I 
thank  God  I  never  was  in  better  plight,  I  believe  I  was  the  only  officer  of 
our  regiment  that  was  not  sick,  for  what  with  the  storme  and  being  so  much 
crouded  most  of  them  were  in  a  bad  way  for  a  day  and  night.  But  in  the 
meantime  for  all  my  fondness  of  this  expedition,  if  I  don’t  get  a  Spanish 
galloon  for  my  share  I’m  undone  for  I  have  been  put  already  to  ten  times 
more  expense  than  I  could  have  imagined  and  still  I’m  but  ill  provided,  but 
I  hope  I  shall  be  on  board  long  enough  to  recover  a  little.  Magnus  circum¬ 
stances  has  thrown  me  a  little  back,  but  still  before  I  leave  the  kingdome 

1  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  an  Irishman  of  a  branch  that  had  gone  from  Scotland 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Probably  the  Colonel  with  whom  Cornelius  later  fought  a  duel. 
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I  hope  to  contrive  a  way  to  leave  a  credit  for  him  of  20  or  <$o£  a  year  which, 
with  what  you  will  spare,  may  keep  him  from  want,  for  realy  I  beginn  to 
despair  of  his  having  anything  for  himself  from  what  Gore  writes  me,  and  it 
would  be  hard  because  poor  Gore  is  upon  the  place  and  will  be  witness  to 
his  misery,  that  Magnus  should  fall  upon  him.  I  had  a  letter  lately  .from 
James  who  has  been  in  a  very  bad  way  but  now  is  upon  the  mending  hand, 
but  is  not  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  goe  with  us  tho  I  find  he  has  some  thoughts 
of  it,  but  I  have  got  Gol.  Desney  to  write  to  him  not  to  stirr  from  Bath  but 
to  mind  his  health,  and  I  have  used  all  the  arguments  I  can  to  hinder  him 
to  think  of  it,  for  besides  the  danger  a  sickly  man  would  runn,  the  expense 
would  certainly  ruin  him.  Send  your  letters  either  to  Gore  or  to  Capt.  Alex 
Wilson  to  Tothill  Street,  Westminster  who  will  always  know  where  to  send 
them. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Portsmouth,  8  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Dearest  Brother, 

When  I  wrote  you  last,  I  thought  in  less  than  one  hour  after  wee  should 
have  sail’d,  but  the  wind  changed  and  has  been  contrary  ever  since — it  is 
now  pretty  fair  and  wee  are  all  getting  on  board  as  fast  as  wee  can  the  signal 
being  given  to  unmore.1  I  expect  wee  shall  be  under  sail  before  dinner  by 
the  last  accounts  wee  had  from  Giberalter  (viz.  4  Jany,)  the  Spanish  army 
was  within  a  league  of  the  town,  but  had  not  begunn  the  siege,  our  people 
were  under  no  apprention  of  them,  being  very  well  provided  for  their 
defence — So  it  is  probable  if  they  dont  attack  it  before  wee  come,  they  wont 
venture  it  after — ’tis  now  thought  that  the  Spanish  preparations  are  against 
England,  but  of  that  you’ll  have  better  authority  from  London  than  I  can 
give  you — I  can  perceive  the  sea  air  has  agreed  so  ill  with  James  since  he 
came  here,  that  the  voyage  must  certainly  have  endangered  his  life,  so 
I  got  Col:  Desney  to  interpose  his  authority  and  order  him  to  stay  behind, 
which  he  is  at  last  satisfyed  to  doe,  and  now  he  proposes  going  over  to 
Holland  to  consult  Dr.  Bourhaven,  he  has  very  bad  symptoms  of  a  dropsy, 
but  I  hope  still  it  will  be  prevented. 

The  same  to  the  same ,  describing  the  somewhat  comic  preliminaries  to  the 
abortive  Siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards. 


Giberaltar,  10  Febry.  1726/7. 

My  Dearest  Brother, 

I  believe  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear  of  my  arrival  at  Giberalter . 
We  landed  the  2nd  Inst,  after  a  passage  of  14  days.  Wee  had  very  stormy 
weather  and  I’m  afraid  have  lost  one  of  our  small  ships.  It  was  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world  that  James  was  left  behind,  for  in  the  weak  condition  he 
was  the  tossing  at  sea  must  certainly  have  ended  him.  The  Spanish  army 
is  encamped  within  2  short  miles  of  us,  they  have  finished  a  Battery  upon 
the  bay  to  play  upon  our  shipping  in  case  they  draw  near  to  disturb  their 
approaches  ;  their  advanced  guards  have  got  possession  of  our  gardens  about 
a  mile  from  the  land  port,  and  are  now  within  pistol  shot  of  ours — The 
Conde  de  los  Torres  and  most  of  his  generals  and  inginiers  ride  out  every 


1  Unmoor,  i.e.  cast  off. 
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afternoon  towards  our  works  with  spying  glasses  and  instruments  for  taking 
plans,  and  our  officers  ride  or  walk  out  to  their  advanced  guards  and 
sometimes  beyond  them.  The  Conde  when  by  chance  he  meets  any  of  our 
officers  talks  very  civilly  to  them  and  sends  his  complements  to  the 
Governour.  Wee  are  informed  by  their  deserters  that  the  battering  guns 
designed  for  the  seige  which  come  over  land  from  Cadiz  is  now  within  six 
miles  of  their  camp  and  that  so  soon  as  they  arrive  they  will  beginn  to  open 
their  trenches  ;  on  our  side  wee  are  very  busy  at  our  work  to  put  all  in  order, 
and  preparing  every  thing  to  give  them  as  warm  a  reception  as  wee  can. 
The  Conde,  who  is  reckon’d  a  second  Earle  of  Peterburrow,  says  he  is 
resolved  to  dine  in  this  toun  the  25th  of  March  next  and  wee  are  of  opinion 
that  his  troops  must  be  much  better,  or  ours  not  so  good  as  the  world  believes, 
if  he  does.  Nevertheless  those  who  pretend  to  be  judges  say  that  our  works 
are  ill  contrived  and  worse  execute,  and  noways  come  up  to  the  notion  the 
people  of  England  have  of  them,  neither  are  our  batterys  and  carriages  in 
so  good  repair  as  they  ought  to  be.  Every  one  says  that  if  the  half  of  the 
money  payed  by  the  government  had  been  faithfully  laid  out  this  place  had 
been  in  a  much  better  posture  of  defence  than  it  is,  but  still  wee  are  in  hopes 
they  may  lose  their  army  before  it. 

I  rid  out  the  other  day  to  the  advanced  guard  and  talk’d  with  several 
of  their  officers  who  amongst  other  things  told  me  that  the  late  Lord 
Marishall  and  his  brother1  was  in  their  camp,  that  the  first  did  duty  as 
Major  Genl,  and  the  other  as  Lieut.  Col.  I  sent  my  compliments  to  him 
and  expect  to  see  him  in  a  day  or  two  as  I  ride  out,  if  wee  dont  beginn 
hostilitys  before  that — By  the  number  of  gabions  and  fascines  they  are 
bringing  to  their  advanced  posts  wee  expect  they  will  soon  beginn  their 
first  paralel.  I  have  no  more  Giberalter  news  to  give  you  at  present  only 
that  the  best  thing  wee  have  here  is  the  weather,  it  is  as  warm  as  it  is  in 
England  in  June.  I  can’t  say  much  for  our  lodging  and  dyet,  for  we  are 
very  much  crouded  and  fresh  provisions  are  very  scarce,  all  communication 
with  Spain  being  cut  off,  for  my  own  part  I  believe  I  shall  bear  hardships 
of  this  kind  as  well  as  my  neighbours  for  I  thank  God  I’m  at  present  free  from 
the  gout.  I  have  talked  with  several  who  I  knew  to  be  gouty  formerly, 
who  tell  me  they  have  never  had  it  since  they  came  here.  I  find  myself  so 
strong  that  I  scarce  sat  down  all  yesterday  when  I  was  upon  duty,  and  went 
my  rounds  at  night  which  require  scrambling  up  and  down  a  much  higher 
hill  than  that  behind  Lochryan,  without  being  the  worse  today.  Wee 
expect  every  day  to  beginn  and  I  believe  it  will  be  our  turn  to  fire  the  first 
gunn.  I  have  a  great  dale  of  business  at  present  on  my  hands  my  Coll, 
being  a  little  indisposed  since  he  landed.  I  will  keep  my  letter  open  till  the 
ship  which  carrys  it  is  ready  to  goe  under  sail  for  I  may  chance  tomorrow 
or  next  day  to  have  somethink  more  to  say.  I  send  my  most  affectionate 
respects  to  my  dearest  Sister  whom  I  will  never  cease  to  love  both  for  her 
own  sake  and  yours  I  beg  you  will  let  me  hear  how  you  both  keep  your 
healths.  I  need  not  repeat  how  much  my  happiness  depends  on  both  your 
welfares  My  Dearest  Brother  I  am  with  the  greatest  love  and  affection  man 
is  capable  of  yours  while 

W.  Kennedy. 

1  George  Keith,  tenth  and  last  Earl  Marischal  and  General  James  Keith,  later  the 
favourite  commander  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirken— 14 
October  1758.  The  Earl  is  “  late”  because  attainted. 
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12  Febry.  1726/7. 

I  wrote  the  enclosed  2  days  agoe,  what  I  have  now  to  add  is  that  the  warr 
is  now  begunn,  the  Spaniards  yesterday  morning  broke  ground  and  erected 
a  battery  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  and  this  day  they  have  carryd  their 
entrenchments  within  musquet  shot,  so  wee  begunn  yesterday  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  fire  from  our  batterys,  our  gunns  mortars  and  small  shot  have  ply’d 
them  pretty  hard  all  last  night  &  this  day,  &  have  done  a  good  dale  of 
execution,  they  will  be  ready  in  2  days  to  repay  our  complements  which  is 
all  I  have  time  to  say. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  return  to  the  two  younger  brothers  James, 
who  did  not  attend  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  but  was  seeking  to  restore 
his  health  in  Holland,  and  Francis  in  far  distant  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VII 


1727-29 

Return  of  Francis  Kennedy  from  Rome.  Voyage  of  James  in 
search  of  health.  William’s  life  in  Gibraltar  during  the  siege. 

Marriage  of  Eleanor  Agnew. 

The  year  1727  was  marked  by  the  return  of  Francis  Kennedy  to  his 
native  land  from  his  employment  with  the  de  jure  King  James  III 
and  VIII  in  Rome.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  his  pardon  just 
before  the  death  of  George  I,  or  all  the  preliminary  steps  might  have 
had  to  be  gone  over  again.  He  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted 
for  this  to  General  James  Sinclair,  or  St.  Clair  (brother  of  the  well- 
known  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  wrote  the  bitter  Memoirs  of  the  1715 
Rising)  ;  the  Whig  Kennedy  brothers  not  stirring  in  the  matter. 

Francis  seems  to  have  been,  for  some  time  prior  to  his  departure, 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  in  Rome  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  himself  had  been  very  tiresome  indeed,  and  had 
been  treated  with  great  forbearance  by  the  King  and  Court,  largely 
for  the  sake  of  his  brother  David.  Like  many  youngest  sons  of  large 
families,  he  appears  to  have  developed  and  grown  up  very  late,  and 
at  this  period,  though  thirty-seven  years  old,  he  still  had  much  of  the 
petulance  of  a  school  boy.  During  the  quiet  second  half  of  his  long 
life,  which  was  passed  in  Scotland,  he  matured  and  softened  and 
became  a  great  comfort  to  his  sister  and  niece  and  to  the  rest  of  his 
family. 

In  July  1723,  John  Hay  had,  as  already  seen,  written  to  David 
of  Francis’  weariness  of  his  position  and  all  his  unfounded  grievances, 
and  had  said  that  Francis  seemed  to  distrust  Hay  himself.  Never¬ 
theless  he  had  gone  on  helping  him  in  every  way.  But  Francis  grew 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  and  in  1726  thus  addressed  his  master, 
James  Stuart  (variously  known,  to  his  followers  as  King  James  III 
and  VIII  of  Great  Britain,  to  his  enemies  as  “  the  Old  Pretender,” 
and  to  neutrals  and  cautious  persons  as  Chevalier  de  St.  George), 
as  follows  : — 

Francis  Kennedy  to  the  King. 

(He  had  left  Rome,  but  had  returned  to  it  again,  suddenly  and 
without  orders). 


May  14,  1726 
Sir, 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Inverness,  signifying  to  me  in  your 
Majesty’s  name  that  it  was  your  pleasure  I  should  return  to  Siena  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  and  there  to  remain  until  I  should  receive 
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furthur  orders  from  your  Majesty.  Such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  mark  of 
your  Majesty’s  displeasure  is  very  mortifying  and  surprising  to  me,  being 
most  sensible  (after  recalling  all  the  actions  of  my  life)  that  I  have  never 
done  anything  to  deserve  it  and  I  most  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  to 
impute  it  not  to  any  disregard  or  disobedience  to  your  commands  if  I  delay 
putting  them  in  Execution,  but  to  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  them 
and  to  my  earnest  supplication  to  know  what  crime  is  layed  to  my  Charge, 
which  has  drawn  this  sentence  of  banishment  on  me.  To  reside  in  any 
place  or  to  suffer  any  disgrace  or  punishment  for  your  Majesty’s  service 
will  be  agreably  and  cheerfully  borne  by  me,  but  it  will  be  terrible  to  me 
to  be  dismissed  from  your  service  and  debarred  your  presence  with  a  sense 
of  your  displeasure  and  a  loss  of  reputation  which  must  certainly  attend  the 
proceeding.  For  who  will  imagine  that  your  Majesty  has  shown  this  indigna¬ 
tion  against  me  without  a  conviction  of  some  notorious  crime  ?  Give  me 
leave  then,  Sir,  for  my  peace  of  mind  and  for  my  reputation,  which  by  my 
inviolable  attachment  to  your  Majesty  is  all  that  is  left  me,  most  humbly 
to  beg,  and  from  your  justice  and  goodness  to  hope,  that  you  will  give  me 
an  opportunity  and  in  your  presence  to  vindicate  that  zeal,  loyalty,  and 
inviolable  fidelity  which  I  have  ever  professed  and  showed  for  your  Royal 
person  and  family  and  which  shall  continue  with  me  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood. 

I  am,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty’s  most  faithfull 

Francis  Kennedy. 

{Stuart  papers  at  Windsor) 

There  is  also  among  the  Stuart  papers  the  rough  copy  of  a  letter 
from  John  Hay  to  Francis  Kennedy,  in  answer. 


May  17,  1726 
Sir, 

The  King  has  received  your  letter  dated  the  14th  and  has  ordered  me 
to  tell  you  that,  as  he  never  heard  any  accusation  against  your  loyalty,  he 
thinks  you  want  no  vindication  in  that  respect  {in  margin — No  accusation 
has  to  his  knowledge  been  made  against  your  loyalty  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a  vindication  from  you,  in  that  respect). 

His  Majesty  has  recollected  in  what  a  violent  manner  you  pressed  him 
about  a  year  ago  for  leave  to  go  from  Rome,  which  at  last  he  granted  you,  in 
complyance  with  your  repeated  importunity,  after  having  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divert  you  from  it.  He  remarked  a  very  sudden  change  in 
your  inclination,  by  your  arrival  at  Rome  lately  without  having  asked  his 
approbation  of  it,  but  imputed  this  to  your  correct  desire  of  having  the 
honour  of  attending  his  person  again,  which  he  supposed  might  be  the 
fruits  of  your  reflection.  He  ordered  all  the  Gentlemen  belonging  to  his 
court  to  be  advertised  to  attend  him  at  Albano  and  you  were  not  only 
included  in  that  order  but  the  King  himself  told  you  that  you  were  to  go 
there  (to  make  sure  you  would  go  there)  after  which  his  Majesty  could  not 
but  be  surprised  to  find  that  you  had  left  Albano  (returned  to  Rome)  next 
morning  with  a  design  to  remain  there  without  his  leave. 

This  behaviour  could  not  be  approved  of  by  his  Majesty  and  the  less, 
since  you  not  only  removed  yourself  voluntarily  from  attending  his  person 
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but  did  it  contrary  to  his  orders.  It  showed  him  that  some  other  reason  had 
directed  your  sudden  journey  to  Rome  (return  from  Cozenza)  different 
from  what  he  had  at  first  supposed.  But  without  regard  to  this,  the  King 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  order  the  motions  of  those  who  eat  his  bread,  as  he 
finds  it  convenient  or  even  agreeable  to  him,  nor  did  he  conceive  it  would 
be  a  hardship  for  you  to  remain  some  time  at  Siena,  in  complyance  with  his 
pleasure  when  you  went  there  to  gratify  your  own,  against  his  oppinion. 
His  Majesty  is  persuaded  (willing  to  believe,  in  margin)  that  your  not  having 
obeyed  his  commands  readily  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of  a  proper 
regard  to  them,  and  therefore  he  has  ordered  me  to  acquaint  you  that  he 
will  still  accept  of  your  obedience,  provided  you  sett  out  the  day  after  you 
receive  this  (but  that  he  will  receive  no  other  reply  therefore).  If  you  should 
take  the  party  to  resist  his  will  (which  he  does  not  suppose)  he  will  think 
your  intention  is  not  only  to  retire  yourself  from  his  service,  but  to  continue 
to  do  it  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner. 

Lest  the  expense  of  the  journey  should  be  inconvenient  to  you,  the 
King  has  ordered  Sir  W.  Ellis  to  give  you  ioo  livres  extraordinary,  which  is 
all  that  my  duty  obliges  me  to  write  to  you  persuant  of  his  Majesty’s 
direction. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Inverness. 

Sir  William  Ellis  writes  to  Lord  Inverness  on  the  same  day. 

My  Lord, 

I  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordship’s  of  this  day  with  one  for  Mr.  Kennedy 
which  I  presently  sent  to  his  lodging,  but,  he  not  being  at  home,  the  letter 
was  brought  back  to  me  with  word  that  as  soon  as  he  came  home  he  should 
have  notice  of  my  having  a  letter  for  him,  if  he  calls  and  one  hundred  livres 
for  his  journey  to  Siena.  I  shall  give  it  him  persuant  to  the  King’s  and  your 
Lordship’s  order. 

And  four  days  later ,  the  same  to  the  same.  Rome ,  21  May  1726. 

My  Lord, 

Mr.  Kennedy  came  to  see  me  about  an  hour  and  half  after  the  King 
and  your  Lordship  parted — he  said  he  staid  at  home  expecting  to  have  been 
called.  I  told  him  I  had  acquainted  the  King.  He  said  he  came  to  receive 
his  Majesty’s  command  and  had  something  to  say  to  his  Majesty  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  the  King’s  answer  was,  that  when  he  had  obeyed  his 
Majesty’s  orders  he  might  write  what  he  had  to  say.  He  asked  me,  “  what 
orders  ?  ”  I  answered  I  supposed  those  of  his  going  to  Siena,  to  which  he 
said  there  is  no  reply.  My  Lord,  I  am  of  oppinion  he  has  no  thoughts  of 
going  away,  and  therefore  before  the  end  of  the  month,  I  most  humbly 
desire  to  know  whether  at  the  beginning  of  next  month,  in  case  he  does  not 
go  away,  I  should  give  him  the  usual  allowance  ? 

On  the  23  May.  The  same  to  the  same. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort  called  on  Sir  William  Ellis  and  expressed  the  great 
interest  he  took  in  Francis  Kennedy  and  that  his  returning  from  Albano 
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without  leave  was  not  sufficiently  serious  for  the  King  to  order  him  to  Siena. 
Ellis  replied  that  his  Majesty  expected  obedience — but  Wogan  and  Kennedy 
coming  in  there  was  no  further  discussion  of  the  matter. 

On  29  May  Inverness  writes  to  O’Bryan,  the  Jacobite  agent  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  returned  to  Rome  about  the  time  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
left  Paris,  perhaps  by  concert,  though  without  mentioning  his  journey  to 
any  in  the  King’s  confidence,  and  whose  behaviour  has  been  such  that  his 
Majesty  thought  it  proper  to  order  him  back  to  Siena  there  to  wait  his 
furthur  orders,  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  obey — is  nevertheless  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  made  one  of  his  constant  companions, 
which  appears  very  strange  to  the  King’s  subjects  here. 

Ellis  to  Inverness ,  3  June  1726. 

I  acquainted  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  King  has  ordered  me  to  tell  him  to 
forbear  coming  to  his  Majesty’s  palace.  He  desires  to  have  it  under  his 
Majesty’s  or  your  Lordship’s  hands  not  thinking  my  telling  him  so  a  sufficient 
order,  my  not  being  a  Minister — but  he  said  he  would  forbear  coming  for 
a  day  or  so  till  an  answer  would  come.  I  told  him  I  would  write  about  it. 

4  June  1726. 

Ellis  wants  to  know  what  he  shall  do  in  case  Mr.  Kennedy  should  not  comply 
with  the  King’s  orders — Kennedy,  however,  promised  to  obey  and  to 
forbear  coming  to  the  Palace  (but  not  apparently  to  go  to  Siena). 

Macmahon  writes  from  Florence  13  June,  that  Kennedy  has 
fixed  himself  in  Rome  until  he  have  an  audience  from  Flis  Majesty. 
Macmahon  imagined  that  after  his  retreat  from  Albano  he  might 
come  to  Florence  and  adds,  “  He  makes  his  own  story  very  plausible — 
but  I  cannot  conceive  any  particular  right  he  has  of  dictating.  His 
Majesty  will  have  his  authority  in  due  form — but  best  that  everyone 
should  use  moderation,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  of 
virtues.” 

Lord  Inverness  writes  to  Macmahon,  when  Kennedy  was  still  in 
Rome  after  having  left  Albano. 

II  May  1727.  “Frank  is  returned.  Just  as  wise  as  when  he 
parted,”  and  a  receipt  for  money  from  the  King  is  as  follows — 
“  Rome,  1  st  March,  1727.  Received  from  Sir  William  Ellis,  the  sum  of 
1 00  livres  as  my  allowance  for  this  month  of  Mar ch  1727*  F .  Kennedy.  ’  ’ 

On  21  May  1727,  Girolamo  Belloni  announced  to  Sir  William  Ellis, 
who  has  gone  to  Bologna,  that  “  Madame  Southesque,  my  Lord  K. 
and  a  Signor  Kennedy  left  yesterday  to  go  to  France.”  The  payment 
noted  in  March  seems  to  have  been  the  last  made  to  Francis  Kennedy. 
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The  King  with  the  two  little  Princes  was  residing  in  Bologna, 
awaiting  the  return  of  Queen  Clementina  from  her  retirement  in  the 
Convent.  This  actually  did  not  take  place  till  four  months  later. 

The  King  comments  on  the  fact  that  Lady  Southesk  and  Lord 
Kilsyth  passed  near  Bologna  on  their  way  north  and  did  not  call 
upon  him.  He  probably  did  not  expect  to  see  Kennedy  again,  and 
never  did  so. 

The  series  of  letters  just  given,  is  from  the  Royal  Archives  at 
Windsor  and  is  printed  as  stated  by  gracious  permission  of  His 
Majesty  the  King.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
Francis  as  known  from  the  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

The  pardon  had  been  at  last  obtained  and  is  announced  in  the 
following  letter  from  General  James  St.  Clair  to  Baron  Kennedy, 
then  taking  the  waters  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  :  c/o  Mr.  John  Gordon,  Merchant,  Rotterdam. 

London,  6  June  1727 

Dear  Sir, 

Its  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I  can  at  last  tell  you  that  on  my  Lord 
Townsend’s  laying  your  brother  Francis’s  case  before  the  King,  he  has  given 
him  leave  to  return  to  Britain  whenever  he  pleases.  My  Lord  Advocat  has 
writt  a  letter  to  you  by  order  of  Lord  Townsend  acquainting  you  with  this 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure.  The  letter  has  been  put  into  my  hands  to  forward 
to  you,  but  your  brother  Core  being  of  opinion  that  a  letter  of  this  con¬ 
sequence  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  Post,  has  taken  it  into  his  owne 
keeping  and  has  promised  me  that  he  will  acquaint  you  with  it  as  also  of 
the  steps  he  has  taken  or  is  to  take  for  giveing  nottice  to  Franck.  Your  fellow 
traveller  not  having  been  so  good  as  his  word,  I  begin  to  fear  for  him  and  to 
be  apprehensive  that  the  Gout  has  suspended  the  use  of  his  hands  for  a  time 
or  that  some  greater  misfortune  has  befallen  some  of  your  company.  The 
divei  sions  of  Aix  and  the  Company  of  German  Princes  and  Princesses  shure 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  to  write  when  it  has  been  so  much 
longed  for.— By  a  letter  I  have  from  Gibraltar  of  the  3rd  of  May  O.S.  I 
heare  your  Brother  James  continued  laid  up  of  the  Gout1  ...  It  is  not 
doubted  here  that  the  Court  of  Madrid  has  ordered  the  siege  to  be  raised, 
as  soon  as  they  were  informed  by  the  Emperor  that  he  had  accepted  of  the 
Preliminary  Articles.  This  town  (London)  has  no  body  left  in  it  but  the 
shop  keepers  and  such  as  have  no  other  place  to  go  to.  .  .  The  Charter  for 
the  new  Bank  in  Scotland  is  passing  the  Seals.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of 
this  last  session  for  improving  the  manufactories  etc.  in  Scotland  having 
given  power  to  his  Majesty  to  appoint  overseers  and  to  make  Rules  by  which 
they  are  to  govern  themselves,  a  proper  Instrument  for  that  purpose  passed 
the  Seals  the  day  before  he  left  this. 

Francis  Kennedy  would  seem  to  have  left  Rome  without  any 
formal  notice  to  the  Jacobite  court  and  he  is  next  heard  of  in 
Rotteidam  in  June  and  July  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  August, 
his  pardon  being  signed  just  before  the  death  of  George  I,  1 1  June  1 727! 

Tho  James  himself  was  at  Spa,  not  having  yet  joined  his  Regiment. 
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James  Kennedy,  the  brother  next  to  Francis,  had  been  (as  shown 
in  the  letters  of  his  brother  William)  for  some  time  in  bad  health, 
and  instead  of  accompanying  his  Regiment  to  Gibraltar  he  had  been 
given  long  leave  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  was  at  this  time 
at  Spa. 

James  Kennedy  to  his  brother,  Francis,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  obtaining  his  pardon  from  the  British  Government  and 
permission  to  return  to  England.  (Francis  had  got  as  far  as 
Rotterdam  on  his  way  home.) 

Spaa.  25  July  1727. 

The  last  night’s  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  my  dear  Frank,  which 
gave  me  more  joy  than  I  have  had  for  severall  years.  I  can  assure  you  there 
was  not  anything  I  more  desired  than  to  know  your  wellfare  and  that  since 
we  may  now  with  safety  correspond  (as  your  frere  (Thomas)  by  this  post  will 
acquaint  you)  that  your  liberty  for  going  home  is  granted,  I  hope  till  I  have 
the  happiness  I  long  wished  for  of  seeing  you,  that  you’ll  continue  writing. 
Now  as  to  the  family — You  would  know  about  your  eldest  frere,  wt.  Madam, 
are  here — he  made  this  journey  in  hopes  to  be  rid  of  a  headache  you  know 
he  used  to  be  very  much  plagued  with.1  He  is  at  present  in  as  good  health 
as  ever  I  saw  him,  and  she  is  also  very  well.  Core  is  in  London,  in  the  old 
way,  [which  probably  means  in  not  very  good  health — they  do  not  seem  to 
have  often  enjoyed  this  state,  also  Cornelius  was  probably  in  need  of  money]. 
Poor  Magnus  is  not  so  happy  in  his  affairs  as  I  could  wish — and  as  for 
William,  I  believe  you  know  he  is  in  Giberalter,  where  my  not  being  capable 
to  go  has  given  me  more  reall  uneasyness  than  anything  that  has  ever 
happened  to  me  in  my  life.  Your  frere  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  your 
sister.  They  were  all  very  well — telling  him  of  a  proposall  from  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  for  his  son  to  marry  your  niece.  Your  frere  very  much  approves  it, 
though  the  girle  does  not  much  admire  her  lover,  tho’  I  hope  that  will  be 
got  over.  [Poor  Eleanor  Agnew  had  perhaps  some  premonition  of  the 
miseries  this  marriage  were  to  bring  her.] 

Now  as  to  myself,  which  would  be  too  long  to  write  you  all  my  affair. 
About  18  months  ago  I  got  a  violent  cold  which,  with  coughing,  brought 
on  a  spitting  of  blood  and  then  a  swelling  in  my  limbs  which  almost  deprived 
me  of  the  use  of  them — when  I  left  Ireland  and  came  to  England — and  had 
the  advice  of  several  Physicians  without  any  benefit.  I  after  came  to  Leiden 
and  stayed  there  three  months  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bourhaven  who 
removed  the  spitting  of  blood,  tho  the  weakness  and  swelling  in  my  legs 
still  continues,  tho’  I  used  the  bathing  all  last  season  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  and 
have  now  used  the  waters  here  nigh  3  weeks.  I’m  some  better  since  I  came 
here  and  in  hopes  its  going  off.  I  have  not  time  to  make  this  longer — the 
post  going  out — tho’  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you  and  as  many 
questions  to  ask — which  I  must  delay  till  meeting  which  I  very  much  wish 
for — I  shall  be  here  till  the  end  of  August.  Pray  make  my  kind  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  spouse.  [This  must  be  John  Gordon,  merchant, 
Rotterdam,  so  often  heard  of  in  the  Jacobite  correspondence.] 

1  After  eight  years  since  he  left  Great  Britain,  Francis  might  well  have  forgotten  about 
the  Baron’s  headaches. 
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Three  weeks  later  James  writes  again,  still  from  Spa,  saying 
how  much  he  had  hoped  Frank  would  come  there — “  but  since  I 
can’t  have  the  great  satisfaction  after  so  long  an  absence  to  meet 
with  a  frere  I  ever  esteemed,  I  must  hope  by  some  lucky  chance  that 
we  shall  meet  sooner  than  we  expect.”  He  approves  of  Frank’s 
returning  to  Scotland  and  going  to  his  sister  in  Galloway  without 
“  appearing  much  in  Edinburgh.”  He  says  Thomas  will  be  at  home 
in  September,  when  he  can  see  and  talk  to  Frank  “  more  at  large.” 
(He  obviously  did  not  wish  to  see  him  in  the  capital.  All  the  brothers 
were  a  little  shy  of  the  returned  Jacobite.)  “  I  had  a  letter  from 
William  from  Giberalter  2  days  after  the  cessation  of  arms.  He  was 
in  perfect  good  health,  tho’  there  was  a  great  sickness  in  the  place. 
He  says  by  the  manner  they  were  attacked,  one  would  almost  fancy 
the  enemy  had  not  been  in  earnest,  for  during  th’  entire  four  months 
siedge  they  had  not  killed  4  score  men  nor  further  advanced  than 
they  might  have  been  in  5  or  6  days.”  As  to  his  own  health,  James 
was  more  gloomy  than  usual.  He  had  not  decided  where  to  go  when 
the  Spa  season  was  over — save  that  he  would  not  be  fit  to  return  to 
his  regiment  (he  seems  to  have  had  an  inordinate  amount  of  sick  leave) ; 
and  may  return  to  Holland  and  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Boerhaven.1  He 
wishes  Frank  a  good  voyage  home. 

On  August  18  he  writes  again  still  very  much  vexed  that  he  cannot 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Frank.  It  seems  incredible  that,  when 
the  latter  was  so  near  him  as  Rotterdam,  James  could  not  have  found 
means  to  transport  himself— swollen  limbs  and  all — to  see  the  brother 
who  had  been  away  so  long,  and  was  now  going  to  Scotland,  which 
James  did  not  visit  for  several  years.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
Army,  he  was  for  ever  making  vain  plans  to  visit  Dalquharran.  He 
protests  much  in  these  letters  as  to  his  great  desire  to  have  seen  his 
brother  but  seems  to  have  shrunk  uncontrollably  from  what  might 
have  been  a  painful  journey.  James  and  Frank  must  have  been 
special  companions  in  youth  as  being  nearest  to  one  another  in  age, 
as  were  Magnus  and  William,  Thomas  and  Cornelius.  David  would 
appear  to  have  been  always  the  “  odd  man  out,”  separated  by  three 
years  on  either  side  from  his  nearest  brothers2.  James  is  continuing 
to  drink  Spa  water,  and  proposes  after  that  to  go  to  the  Baths  at 
Chaudfontaine.  By  November  his  new  doctor  had  sent  him  to  Paris, 
“  Spa  being  too  moist  for  my  distemper  and  the  air  of  Paris  more 
proper.”  He  hopes  to  be  quite  well  by  the  spring. 

He  condoles  with  Frank  on  the  latter’s  most  troublesome  ail¬ 
ments,3  which  were  being  treated  in  Edinburgh. 

In  February  1728  James  writes  again  from  Paris  and  says  he  now 
has  a  fever,  which  the  physician  hopes  will  carry  off  his  other  distempers. 

1  This  is  the  correct  spelling. 

2  And  to  have  been  abroad  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  First  for  his  early  education 
and  later  earning  his  living. 

3  i.e.  Haemorrhoids,  from  which  Thomas  and  Magnus  also  suffered. 
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He  amuses  himself  with  seeing  the  galleries  of  paintings,  the  public 
libraries  and  the  churches.  As  the  spring  advances  he  hopes  to  go 
somewhere  to  the  country,  where  he  is  to  drink  asses’  milk — he  seems 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  pursuit  of  health. 

In  March  he  is  at  Versailles  and  describes  how  he  walks  about  the 
gardens,  book  in  hand,  admiring  the  statues,  etc.,  and  sometimes  at 
night  goes  to  see  their  Majesties  at  play  or  at  supper,  which  is  always 
in  the  Queen’s  apartment.  Louis  XV,  now  18  years  old,  had  been 
married  at  fifteen  to  Marie  Leczinska  of  Poland,  who  was  seven  years 
his  senior,  and  they  already  had  three  baby  daughters.  “  Saturday 
last,  the  King  touched  for  the  evill.  He  does  everything  the  Priests 
desire  him,  so  you  may  guess  at  their  power.  I  think  of  staying  here 
or  in  the  environs  of  Paris  till  I  know  for  certain  how  the  Regiment 
is  to  be  disposed  of.1  I  think  of  embarking  at  Marseilles  (i.e.  for 
Gibraltar)  and  thus  shunning  all  the  rough  sea — if  it  does  not  come 
home  to  Ireland — which  entre  nous  je  hais  comme  la  peste .” 

Mrs.  Agnew’s  reactions  to  events  were  as  usual  gloomy. 

In  1726  she  had  written  about  Frank’s  anxiety  to  get  home  and 
William’s  fears  lest  he  should  do  it  before  he  had  got  his  pardon, 
which  would  be  unsafe.  She  was  thinking  of  taking  Eleanor  to 
Edinburgh  “  to  attend  schools,”  etc.  (Eleanor  was  then  sixteen.) 

Later  Mrs.  Agnew  writes  that  Francis  in  1728  was  at  Loch  Ryan, 
busy  pruning,  with  Colonel  Agnew.  Thome  just  gone  to  London. 
Eleanor  just  engaged.  She  thinks  Frank  is  living  too  retired  a  life, 
which  is  a  little  unreasonable  as  all  his  brothers  have  been  urging  him 
to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible. 

Thomas  had  also  written  re  the  pardon. 

The  Baron  to  Francis  from  Spa. 

25  Juty  C27 

Dear  Frank, 

I  got  your  letter  last  night,  giving  me  an  account  of  your  arrival  att 
Rotterdam.  I  believe  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  I  was  advised  to  come  here  for  the  recovery  of  my  health  which 
has  not  been  very  good  since  the  fever  I  had  about  a  year  agoe,  but  I  bless 
God  I  find  myself  better  by  using  the  waters  here  and  my  wife  and  I  propose 
to  continue  att  them  till  the  beginning  of  September  and  then  to  return  to 
England.  I  reckon  Core  has  not  gott  your  letter,  else  he  would  have  given 
you  an  account  of  the  success  of  the  application  that  was  made  for  you. 
Colonel  St.  Clair  was  the  person  I  first  spoke  to  of  your  affair  and  none  could 
have  a  more  friendly  and  diligent  solicitor  as  he  was.  The  Advocate,  Mr. 
Forbes2  spoke  of  it  first  to  my  Lord  Townshend,  who  laid  your  case  before 
the  late  King  and  obtained  his  consent  for  your  returning  to  Brittain  when- 

1  Hoping  perhaps  not  to  have  to  go  to  Gibraltar,  as  the  siege  was  over. 

2  Afterwards  President  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  friend  to  William  when  he 
went  to  Inverness. 
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ever  you  pleased  and  the  Advocate  writt  a  letter  to  me  by  order  of  my  Lord 
Townshend  acquainting  me  with  this  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  which  letter  is 
in  Core’s  hands,  it  not  having  been  thought  proper  to  hazard  the  sending 
of  it  over  to  me.  Since  his  Majesty’s  death,1  I  wrott  to  Colonel  St.  Clair  to 
know  his  views  and  the  Advocate’s  opinion  as  to  the  making  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  and  I  had  a  return  a  few  days  agoe  wherein  he  says  that  he  had  advised 
with  the  Advocate  and  Core  upon  the  difficultys  I  started  in  relation  to  you 
and  that  they  both  bid  me  tell  you  to  rest  satisfied  that  what  is  already  done 
is  sufficient  and  that  if  it  were  not,  there  is  an  act  of  grace  to  pass  this  session 
of  parliament  to  quiet  all  people’s  minds.  I  believe  you  may  rely  upon  their 
opinions  as  to  your  being  in  no  hazard  of  being  troubled  and  the  less  time 
you  continue  where  you  are  it  will  be  the  better,  for  I  reckon  the  company 
you  are  mett  with  att  Rotterdam  will  not  be  very  agreeable  to  you.  It 
would,  you  may  easily  believe,  been  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  seen  you 
before  your  going  to  Scotland,  but  the  distance  is  too  great  for  our  meeting 
att  this  place  and  I  think  since  you  have  come  so  far  in  so  good  company 
it  will  not  be  right  now  to  leave  her.2  When  you  come  to  London  and  have 
seen  Core,  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  some  account  of  yourself  and  what 
you  propose  to  do.  You  may  be  assured  my  concern  will  be  very  great  for 
you3  and  that  I  will  be  allways  ready  to  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
I  doubt  not  you  will  stand  in  need  of  some  money.  I  have  wrott  to  Mr. 
Gordon  to  lett  you  have  twenty  pound  sterling.  My  wife  makes  her  Com¬ 
pliments  to  you  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  I  am  so  hurried  by  the 
post’s  waiting  for  the  letter  that  I  must  att  this  time  bid  you  adieu.  James 
writts  to  you  and  will  give  you  account  of  himself.  Pray  make  my  com¬ 
pliments  to  Lady  Southesk.  We  are  extremely  glad  that  we  shall  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  her  again  in  Scotland.  Before  you  part,  write  a  line  either 
to  James  or  me. 

I  am  dear  F.  ever  faithfully, 

T.  K. 


And  a  second  letter. 

Spa.  4  July  (must  be  August — see  contents  re  money) 

Dear  brother, 

I  gott  your  letter  giving  me  account  of  your  intention  of  going  straight 
to  Scotland,  which  I  think  is  the  best  thing  you  can  doe  in  the  present 
situation  you  are  in.  I’m  sure  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  your  sister  to  see 
you  and  to  both  her  and  the  Colonel  to  have  you  for  some  time  with  them 
where  you  will  be  more  att  your  ease  than  anywhere  else. 

I  think  it  will  be  fitt  for  you  to  writt  to  Core  of  your  going  to  Scotland, 
that  he  may  either  send  you  the  letter  he  has  in  his  custody  or  else  to  talk 
with  Colonel  St.  Clair  or  the  Advocate  as  to  your  being  in  safety  there. 
Because  if  you  should  appear  in  public  at  Edr.,  perhaps  the  Justice  Clerk 
might  take  some  notice  of  you,  he  not  acting  in  concert  with  the  Government 
else — but  I  reckon  you  will  not  choose  to  make  any  stay  at  Edinr.  but  will 
goe  straight  west.  Since  you  doe  not  incline  to  take  the  money  I  wrott 

1  1 1  June  1727. 

2  Lady  Southesk,  about  to  marry  John  Master  of  Sinclair,  elder  brother  of  the  General 
St.  Clair  already  mentioned,  16  August  1738. 

3  But  like  James  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  the  journey  to  Rotterdam  to  see  him. 
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you  of  from  Mr.  Gordon  you  may  get  twenty  pounds  at  Edr.  from  Mr. 
George  Kennedy,  a  son  of  Achterfardells,  who  takes  care  of  my  affairs. 

T.  K. 

Francis,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  writes  to  his  brother  Thomas 
from  Edinburgh,  25  November  1727. 

Dear  Brother, 

My  being  confined  to  the  house  ever  since  I  came  to  this  place  has 
hindered  me  from  seeing  such  of  your  friends  here  as  could  tell  me  anything 
certain  about  your  Lady’s  and  your  welfare  ever  since  you  came  to  London. 
[He  had  not  yet  seen  any  of  his  family.] 

I  have  been  obliged  to  linger  here  all  this  while  under  a  very  tedious  and 
dilatory  Cure,  which  I  hope  is  at  last  completed  by  a  small  course  of  Mercury 
which  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  take.  The  expense  of  it,  considering  from 
whence  it  is  to  come,  has  given  me  more  uneasiness  than  all  the  other 
trouble  I  endured  under  it.  [He  had,  of  course,  at  this  moment  no  pecuniary 
resources  at  all  except  those  derived  from  his  brother — the  last  remains  of 
his  salary  from  King  James  having  been  no  doubt  spent  on  the  process  of 
getting  home.]  As  soon  as  Fm  fit  to  travel,  I  desire  to  go  directly  West, 
for  I  would  not  willingly  stay  longer  in  this  idle  dull  place  than  needs 
must  .  .  .  Please  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Core  and  Magnus  [who  were 
both  obviously  in  London]  and  if  you  have  heard  lately  from  James  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  he  does,  for  since  a  few  days  before  I  left  Holland  I  have 
not  had  a  scrape  a  pen  from  him.  I  was  glad  to  hear  t’other  day  that  Will 
is  well,  by  a  letter  Coll.  St.  Clair  had  lately  from  him  ...  I  have  lived  here 
undisturbed  by  any,  for  except  once  or  twice  that  I  peeped  abroad  to  catch 
a  little  of  the  sun  about  noonday,  I  have  not  stirred  out  of  my  room  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  ancient  city. 

It  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  returned  Jacobite  who  had  been 
absent  from  Scotland  for  eight  years  and  having  forfeited  his  allowance 
from  King  James  in  Rome,  was  now  dependent  on  the  kindness  of 
his  Whig  brothers.  He  was  also  in  bad  health,  and  missing  the  genial 
sunshine  of  Italy.  The  larger  half  of  his  life  of  seventy-five  years  was, 
however,  still  before  him,  and  proved  on  the  whole  a  happy  one. 

To  William  in  Gibraltar  the  news  was  long  in  arriving,  and  he 
did  not  know  it  when  he  wrote  to  Thomas  announcing  the  prospect 
of  peace. 

12  June  1727. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  have  wrote  you  four  or  five  times  since  I  came  here  but  have  not  had 
the  happyness  as  yet  of  a  letter  from  you  except  a  short  one  which  Sir  H. 
Wardlaw  brought  me  dated  Doncaster.  I  was  overjoy’d  to  hear  that  my 
dearest  sister  and  you  were  in  good  health  and  that  you  had  got  the  agreeable 
company  of  Mrs.  Baird,  I  hope  before  you  get  to  Aix  you  will  all  be  in  such 
good  plight  by  travelling  that  you  will  want  to  partake  of  nothing  but  the 
good  eating  &  diversions  of  the  place.  You  may  chance  to  meet  with  James, 
for  I  hear  Dr.  Borhaven  has  order’d  him  to  Aix,  I’m  very  much  afraid  for 
him,  for  he  was  in  a  very  bad  way  when  wee  parted.  In  my  former  letters 
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I  gave  you  ane  account  how  things  went  here,  at  present  the  enemy  seem  to 
be  at  a  stand,  for  their  fireing  of  late  has  much  abated,  and  they  don’t  carry 
on  their  approaches,  but  fortify  the  lines  and  works  they  have  already  made, 
which  looks  as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  persist  &  either  goe  on  with  the  siege 
when  their  army  is  reinforced,  or  turn  it  to  a  blockade  &  so  wait  the  event  of 
a  treaty,  if  any  is  to  be  set  on  foot.  We  are  all  very  weary  of  our  present 
situation  and  wish  this  affair  ended  one  way  or  the  other,  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  &  the  flux  and  fever  has  got  amongst  our  men  which  sweeps  off  more 
than  the  enemy’s  cannon  every  day,  for  my  own  part  I  thank  God  I  have 
had  but  a  week’s  sickness  since  I  came  and  never  enjoyed  better  health  than 
at  present,  I  find  the  gout  is  so  farr  of  service  to  me  that  it  keeps  me  free  of 
several  distempers  others  are  lyable  to  who  never  had  it.  Wee  are  very 
impatient  to  hear  whats  doeing  in  England  having  had  no  accounts  from 
thence  since  Ld.  Portmore,  &  Lrd.  Mark  arrived  which  is  7  weeks  agoe. 
Wee  suspect  some  of  our  packet  boats  have  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  for 
wee  have  a  rumour  they  had  four  Men  of  War  at  the  groin1  which  are  put 
to  sea  &  have  taken  some  of  our  store  ships  coming  from  England.  The 
enemy  are  fortifying  their  works  so  strongly  that  they  seem  to  be  apprehensive 
of  a  sortee  from  the  garrison,  but  wee  dont  yet  think  them  near  enough. 

14  Jun.  I  wrote  whats  above  2  days  agoe,  but  kept  my  letter  open  till  the 
packet  was  ready  to  sail,  I  have  now  something  more  material  to  add,  which 
is  that  on  the  night  betwict  the  12  &  13  ane  officer  of  the  enemy  call’d  up  to 
our  lines  to  acquaint  us  he  had  letters  for  my  Lord  Portmore  &  desire’d  wee 
would  cease  fireing  &  allow  him  to  deliver  them  for  they  contained  some¬ 
thing  very  material.  Wee  suspected  some  trick  for  wee  had  observ’d  that 
evening  their  trenches  more  crouded  than  usuall  &  belived  their  army  was 
in  motion,  but  at  last  the  person  was  admitted  who  had  the  letters,  which 
were  from  Monsr.  Vandermeer  the  Dutch  Minister  at  Madrid  with  a  coppy 
of  the  Articles  for  a  cessation  of  armes  for  7  years  ;  in  one  of  the  Articles  the 
priviledges  of  the  Ostend  Commission  are  given  up  for  7  years,  and  you  are 
to  see  a  Congress  at  Aix  before  you  leave  it.  The  Conde  de  los  Torres 
acquainted  my  Lord  Portmore  that  his  master  left  it  to  them  two  to  settle 
upon  what  termes  the  present  cessation  was  to  be,  so  it  was  agreed  that 
neither  side  should  work  at  their  fortifications,  &  that  the  enemy’s  mine 
should  be  evacuate  &  thus  hostilitys  should  cease  for  8  days  till  furder  orders 
from  our  several  Courts.  So  wee  are  now  in  great  quietness  &  I  belive  the 
warr  is  over.  In  a  few  days  wee  expect  the  enemy  will  retir,  in  the  meantime 
both  sides  keep  within  their  works  ;  Col.  Desney  was  yesterday  sent  out 
with  a  letter  to  the  Conde,  he  says  he  observ’d  ane  universal  joy  in  the  faces 
of  all  the  officers  &  they  own’d  they  were  very  glad  to  be  quit  of  us,  he  saw 
the  late  D  of  Wharton2  &  his  Dutches  riding  out  in  the  evening,  the  Conde 
says  he’s  a  very  worthless  fellow,  but  speaks  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
poor  Marishall3  whom  he  also  saw  ;  Lord  Mark  goes  for  England  with  the 
first  ship,  I  shall  be  sure  to  write  you  a  long  letter  by  him.  The  packet  is 
just  goeing  to  sail  so  I  have  no  more  time  left  but  to  wish  all  health  & 
happiness  to  you  &  my  dearest  Sister,  I  hope  ere  long  wee  shall  all  three 
meet  and  crack  over  our  travels.  My  dearest  Brother  I  ever  am 

most  entirely  yours, 

W.  Kennedy. 

1  Corunna. 

2  Attainted  Jacobite  Duke.  Created  first  Duke  by  King  George  I  in  January  1718. 

Afterwards  espoused  the  Jacobite  cause,  */.  1731.  3  Earl  Marischal. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Gibraltar  21  Sept.  1727. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  have  wrote  you  a  great  many  letters  since  I  have  been  here  ;  some  of 
them,  while  our  short  war  lasted,  I  belive  were  intercepted,  but  several 
have  reached  you  as  Gapt.  Wilson  writes  me,  who  forwarded  them,  and  all 
this  while  you  have  not  made  me  happy  with  a  line  since  you  cross’d  the 
seas.  You  certainly  know  you  cannot  write  to  one  on  earth  who  wishes 
you  &  your  fellow  traveller  better  than  I  doe,  nor  can  your  letters  make 
anybody  happyer  than  they  doe  me  ;  I  was  in  a  great  deal  of  pain  about 
you  till  I  heard  from  James  that  you  and  my  sister  were  safe  at  Aix  &  lookt  so 
well  that  nobody  could  be  persuaded  you  came  there  for  your  healths.  I 
long  very  much  for  your  confirmation  of  this  good  news  &  hope  since  you 
wont  favour  me  with  ane  epistle  while  you  are  at  your  travels  you  will  at 
least  give  me  some  account  of  them  when  they  are  over.  I  wish  in  your 
return  you  could  contrive  to  see  Mr.  Bourhaven  &  talk  with  him  about  your 
headack.  All  I  can  tell  you  relating  to  our  affairs  here  is  that  the  enemy  are 
still  possest  of  their  trenches  and  wee  coopt  up  within  our  works  beyond 
which  wee  don’t  stirr,  &  when  the  enemy  advance  beyond  the  bounds  wee 
have  set  them  (which  some  of  them  have  lately  done  out  of  curiosity,  or 
perhaps  to  try  how  wee  would  like  it)  wee  fire  at  them,  with  our  small  arms 
&  make  them  retire,  this  they  don’t  take  well,  alledging  they  would  not  use 
us  so  if  wee  advanced  towards  their  trenches,  but  wee  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  breck  all  manner  of  correspondence  with  them,  except  by  our 
drumms  who  are  the  messengers  when  wee  send  or  receive  letters.  They  have 
amused  us  with  so  many  idle  storeys  &  advanced  so  many  falsehoods  of  our 
working  &  repairing  our  fortifications  contrary  to  our  capitulation  that  wee 
have  all  lost  our  opinion  of  the  Spanish  punto  ;  at  the  same  time  wee  have 
observed  them  repairing  their  first  battery  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  which 
was  the  battery  that  facilitated  their  approaches  by  clearing  that  part  of 
the  bay  of  our  fleet,  &  when  wee  demanded  the  reason  of  their  working, 
they  answered  it  was  only  to  secure  them  in  case  the  Moors  from  Barbary 
should  make  any  attempt.  This  &  several  other  chicaning  evasions  they 
have  made  use  of  for  brecking  the  treaty  on  their  side,  &  given  us  pretence 
enough  to  beginn  hostilitys,  were  wee  not  hindered  by  orders  from  England. 
They  see  it  would  be  of  bad  consequence  to  the  trade  of  England  if  wee 
should  breck  the  truce  on  our  side  for  their  ports  are  full  of  our  merchant 
ships.  It  is  now  almost  two  months  since  wee  had  any  letters  from  England, 
wee  are  very  impatient  to  hear  how  this  affair  will  end,  the  Spaniards 
pretend  (as  their  deserters  say)  they  will  beginn  the  siege  when  the  rainy 
season  is  over,  or  at  least  continue  in  their  trenches  till  the  place  be  given  up 
by  treaty  ;  wee  on  the  other  hand  belive  they  will  never  be  able  to  take  it 
by  force  and  that  no  treaty  will  be  entered  into  while  the  toun  is  besieged. 
In  the  meantime  wee  are  all  very  weary  of  our  present  situation  ;  wee  are 
much  crowded,  for  want  of  lodging  for  officers  &  soldiers,  provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  very  scarce  &  exceedingly  dear,  I  mean  fresh  provisions,  wee  have 
enough  of  salt;  wee  have  lost  a  great  many  men  by  fluxes  &  scurvy,  but  now 
that  the  hot  season  is  over  the  distempers  abate.  Our  fleet  is  off  Cadiz  & 
were  lately  in  some  danger  by  squalls  of  wind  which  had  almost  drove  them 
a  shore,  but  they  dropt  anchor  &  rode  it  out.  I  have  been  copious  upon 
little  subject  but  I  hope  soon  to  entertain  you  with  ane  account  of  our 
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levelling  the  Spanish  batterys  &  intrenchments,  for  wee  dayly  expect  either 
they  will  get  orders  to  abandon  them  &  retire  to  winter  quarters  or  that  wee 
shall  get  orders  to  do  our  best  to  oblige  them  to  it.  Mrs.  Agnew  writes  me 
that  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  eldest  son  has  proposed  marriage  to  Elior,  I  reckon 
they  will  conclude  nothing  without  first  consulting  you  &  your  fellow 
traveller.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinions  of  it.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  the  poor  child  were  well  marryed,  for  she  lives  but  miserably  in  the 
country. 

I  send  my  best  wishes  &  compliments  to  my  dearest  sister,  I  have  several 
times  lately  sung  ££  The  Bush  abon  Traquair  ”  in  remembrance  of  her,  when 
perhaps  I  should  have  been  more  seriously  employed. 

My  dearest  Brother,  don’t  forget  one  who’s  wishes  for  your  long  life  & 
health  are  the  same  as  for  his  own. 

I  am  most  entirely  yours 

W.  Kennedy. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Gibraltar,  18  March  1727/8  O.S. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

Tho  I  sent  you  a  long  letter  very  lately,  yet  I  cannot  let  slip  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Col.  Desney,  who  is  ready  to  embark  for  England,  to  tell  you  that 
I’m  in  very  good  health  &  long  much  to  hear  how  my  dearest  sister  and  you 
are.  George  M£Kenzie,  who  is  just  arrived  here,  tells  me  he  heard  you  was 
in  your  way  to  Scotland  before  he  left  Edinbgh,  I  wish  it  may  be  true,  for 
then  I  shall  conclude  you  are  both  in  good  health,  but  cannot  be  easy  till 
I  hear  from  you,  he  gives  me  such  a  dismal  account  of  his  father  and  poor 
ant’e,1  that  my  heart  is  like  to  break  for  the  poor  woman,  I  have  sent  her 
a  bill  for  £25  which  I  hope  will  keep  them  from  starving  till  something  can 
be  done  for  him,  which  was  really  more  than  I  could  well  spare  at  this  time. 
I  must  also  acquaint  (sic)  that  I  found  here  a  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Wallace’s2  in 
the  outmost  misery  &  nakedness,  he  had  been  prest  from  a  Merchant  ship  in 
the  channell  &  put  on  board  the  Kingstone  man  of  war,  where  he  has  been 
above  9  months.  I  spoke  to  the  Admiral  &  have  at  last  got  him  discharged 
for  he  seemed  to  be  a  dying,  I  have  given  him  some  cloaths  &  money  to  buy 
necessarys  &  have  hyred  his  passage  home  in  a  merchant  ship,  his  name  is 
Hugh  Wallace,  I  kept  him  2  weeks  with  me  in  the  house,  but  nobody  would 
take  him  to  be  a  gentleman’s  son;  I  belive  I  must  trust  his  father  for  my 
reimbursement  &  it  is  probable  that  won’t  be  till  wee  meet  in  the  other 
world.  I  had  a  letter  from  Frank  from  Lochryan,  he  talks  of  leading  a  retired 
life,  but  I  don’t  much  approve  of  that;  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  him  for 
I’m  just  going  aboard  with  my  Coll.,  if  he  comes  to  London  before  you  leave 
it  I  wish  you  and  he  were  acquainted,  he  is  a  very  honest  man,  &  James  &  I 
are  infinitely  obliged  to  him.  Sir  Ghas.  Wager  has  got  orders  to  leave  ten 
men  of  war  here  and  to  goe  home  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  &  is  now  weighing 
anchor,  theres  none  but  Ld.  Portmore  &  Col.  Desney  goes  with  him,  the 
rest  of  the  garison  continues  till  furder  orders  from  England;  the  Spainairds 
still  keep  their  posts  &  wee  are  confin’d  within  our  walls,  but  in  all  appear¬ 
ance  everything  will  be  soon  settled,  &  the  Guards  &  the  old  garrison  sent 
home,  which  I  long  very  much  for. 

My  dearest  Brother  I  ever  am  most  affectionately 

&  intirely  yours 

W.  Kennedy. 

1  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  sister  to  Provost  Kennedy  and  Aunt  to  William. 

2  Whose  son  married  William’s  niece.  This  was  probably  a  natural  son. 
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For  the  Agnew  family  the  year  1727  was  the  beginning  of  the 
tragedy  of  Eleanor’s  marriage.  Being  then  seventeen  she  had 
attracted  the  admiration  of  a  neighbour,  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  of  Craigie.  Her  parents  favoured  the  match  and  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  eldest  Uncle,  Thomas,  who  was  always  treated 
as  something  of  an  oracle  in  the  family.  By  all  this  pressure,  the  girl’s 
reluctance  was  overcome  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  later  on 
Thomas  Kennedy  must  have  much  regretted  his  interference. 

Eleanor  Agnew  to  her  uncle  Thomas  agreeing  to  marry  Thomas  Wallace , 
against  her  own  inclination. 

Lochryan,  12  Dec.  1727. 

You  will  easily  believe  me,  my  dearest  Uncle,  when  I  assure  you  that  the 
Letter  you  was  pleased  to  write  me  Gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  it  was 
possible  for  any  letter  to  give  me.  The  Satisfaction  that  one  has  when  they 
See  that  they  are  Remember’d  of  those  whom  in  the  world  they  Love  and 
Esteem  most  is  easyer  to  be  imagin’d  than  express’d  and  that  you,  my 
dearest  Uncle,  are  one  I  have  the  Greatest  value  for,  I’m  convinc’d  you 
don’t  doubt  I  had  thank’d  you  for  your  kind  letter  before  now  but  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say  about  that  affair  of  Mr.  Wallace.  I  must  own  it  is  a  thing 
I  have  no  manner  of  inclination  for,  yet  I  will  not  only  always  have  a  regard 
to  your  advice  but  Shall  intirely  Submit  to  it.  Believe  me,  my  dearest  Uncle, 
I  have  always  looked  upon  your  Admonitions  to  be  the  greatest  blessing 
I  cou’d  possibly  receive  ;  &  your  Condescending  now  to  give  me  your 
advice,  I  do  assure  you  has  made  me  infinitly  happy.  Now  since  it  is  the 
only  way  I  can  Show  my  Gratitude,  I’m  resolv’d  blindly  to  Obey  what  ever 
you  Shall  please  to  command  me.  I  present  my  duty  to  your  Lady  I  was 
extreamly  glad  to  hear  of  her  recovery.  I’m  exceedingly  Sorry  I  Shou’d 
anyways  have  incur’d  her  displeasure,  tho’  Fm  perswaded  her  Lap:  has 
too  much  goodness  not  to  Pardon  me  when  I  beg  it  with  all  the  Submission 
imaginable,  and  assure  her  that  ’tis  the  greatest  happiness  I  wish  for  to 
have  the  honr.  to  See  her  and  receive  my  remission  from  her  own  Mouth. 
Now  I  will  not,  for  the  present,  trouble  you  any  farther  only  to  Assure  you 
I  am  my  dearest  Uncle  most  Intirely  yours 

Eleanor  Agnew. 

Eleanor  Agnew  married  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie  (whose  father 
had  just  died)  in  1728,  and  in  1734  they  separated,  and  he  agreed 
to  give  her  first  £200  and  later  £100  a  year,  keeping  (as  he  said  to 
Baron  Kennedy)  rather  less  for  himself  out  of  the  estate. 

James  writes  again  from  Paris  on  7  February  1728. 

My  dearest  Frank, 

By  the  last  post  I  gott  2  of  your  letters,  one  from  John  Gordon  of  Rotter¬ 
dam  of  a  very  old  date  from  Edinburgh  and  the  other  from  Loch  Ryan. 
I’m  very  glad  they  came  together,  the  first  giving  but  a  very  dismal  account 
of  the  continuance  of  your  ailments,  would  have  made  me  very  uneasy  till 
I  had  gott  the  second  with  the  account  of  your  being  perfectly  well  which 
I  can  assure  you  gives  me  more  reall  satisfaction  than  I  can  express  .  .  . 
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Where  you  are  at  present  I  fancy  is  more  to  your  liking  than  anywhere  you 
have  been  for  several  years  past.  I’m  certain  you  hadn’t  been  with  a  com¬ 
pany  that  there’s  such  a  mutual  friendship  amongst  as  in  the  little  society 
you  now  enjoy.  The  Coll.  [Agnew]  I  ever  thought  from  the  first  time  I  had 
the  happiness  to  know  him,  one  of  the  best  men  living  ...  Itt  has  been  a 
misfortune  which  I  have  often  regretted  that  my  affairs  placed  me  at  such 
a  distance  that  I  could  not  enjoy  a  company  I  esteem  .  .  .  and  what  vexes 
me  yett  more  is  that  by  the  present  prospect  of  my  affairs,  I  shall  still  for 
some  time  be  further  removed  from  where  I  long  to  be.  How  much  I  wish 
to  make  one  over  a  peat  fire,  enjoyin’  innocent  chatt  of  old  little  storys, 
where  we  all  bear  a  part.  I  can  assure  you  its  what  I  would  prefer  to  all  the 
diversions  this  or  any  where  else  can  afford  .  .  .  Your  present  happiness 
will  easily  make  you  conceive  the  delight  it  would  give  me  to  be  with  a 
sister  I  so  much  esteam  and  except  for  a  few  days  I  han’t  had  the  company 
of  for  these  20  years.  And  to  see  what  I  more  desire,  my  dearest  Eleanor, 
from  whom  I  expected  all  those  good  qualities  you  tell  me,  tho’  she  was  but 
very  young  when  I  saw  her,1  I  could  perceive  then  every  good  quality  in  her 
to  be  a  delight  to  her  parents,  and  to  have  the  good  will  of  her  acquaintances. 
I  hope  her  good  sense  and  a  little  more  knowledge  of  her  lover,  whom  I  am 
glad  you  have  so  good  an  opinion  of,  will  make  her  own  inclinations  as  great 
towards  him— Some  posts  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  William  from  Gibraltar  of 
the  9th  Nov.  he  was  then  in  perfect  good  health  and  complained  not  of 
anything  but  their  lodging  of  which  they  were  something  crowded.  He  says 
they  have  very  little  duty  and  the  place  begins  to  be  healthier  than  it  was, 
tho’  they  have  been  obliged  to  let  several  officers  go  from  thence  who 
otherwise  must  have  left  their  bones  there. 

A  little  after  I  cam  here  I  had  a  letter  from  your  frere  .  .  .  Poor  Magnus 
is  still  in  the  same  melancholy  way.  I  don’t  know  if  his  frere  designs  to  get 
anything  done  for  him. 

For  myself  I  have  been  seized  with  a  fever  which  was  very  troublesome 
for  some  time,  mostly  in  my  head.  I  thank  God  it  has  now  left  me.  I  han’t 
been  any  where  out  of  this  town  since  I  first  came  to  it  so  that  I  han’t  yet 
seen  his  Majesty2  nor  the  Court.  I  delay  that  till  better  weather.  I  amuse 
myself  here  by  seeing  the  Galleries  of  Painting  with  the  Public  Libraries  and 
the  Churches.  When  the  season  is  somewhat  more  advanced  I  design  to 
goe  somewhere  in  the  Country  wher  I’m  to  drink  Asses  milk  which  I  hope 
will  recover  me  entirely  and  make  me  able  to  undertake  any  journey  I’m 
required  to. 

Frank  notes  on  the  back  of  this  letter  that  it  took  nine  days  to  come 
from  Paris  to  Loch  Ryan. 

From  William  to  the  Baron. 

Gibraltar,  28  Feby.  1727/8. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

Your  silence  never  gave  me  so  much  pain  as  it  has  done  for  some  weeks 
past,  for  tho  I  have  not  had  a  letter  since  that  which  you  wrote  me  from 
Duncaster  yet  I  sometimes  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  others  that  you 
and  your  fellow  traveler  were  in  good  health,  but  of  late  I  have  suffered 


1  She  could  have  been  but  a  few  months  at  most. 


2  Louis  XV. 
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as  much  pain  on  her  account  as  I  did  on  yours.  I  will  tell  you  a  project  of 
mine  which  in  my  melancholy  moments  I  was  determined  about  in  case  the 
worst  had  happened.  I  was  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  my  ambition  and 
future  views  of  pushing  myself  in  the  world,  and  to  dispose  of  my  commission 
and  retire  to  Scotland  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  with  you;  but  I- thank 
God  there  is  now  no  occasion  for  executing  this  project,  so  I  will  jogg  on 
and  perhaps  have  something  more  in  my  pocket  before  I  give  up  the  play, 
which  will  make  my  retirement  nothing  the  worse.  Our  regiment  is  like  to 
settle  here,  and  if  our  establishment  be  augmented  as  it  is  thought,  I  shall 
have  ane  opportunity  of  saving  some  pence;  Col.  Desney  is  both  generous 
and  kind  and  gives  me  carte  blanche  as  much  as  ever  Lord  Mark  did.  I 
cannot  say  our  way  of  living  here  this  year  past  has  been  very  agreeable, 
wee  are  much  crowded,1  and  the  scarcity  is  so  great  that  every  thing  is 
excessively  dear,  but  that  will  be  soon  over  when  the  communication  is 
open’d,  and  in  the  meantime  wee  have  got  a  seasonable  supply  from 
England;  for  my  own  part  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  for  I  provided 
myself  in  time,  and  I  have  the  pleasentest  house  in  toun  and  a  very  fine 
garden,  which  I  have  been  at  great  pains  about  and  have  roots  and  greens  in 
plenty,  I  shall  have  a  dish  of  peas  of  my  own  sowing,  before  the  end  of 
this  month,  but  a  firy  wind  has  blasted  all  my  beans.  I  had  better  tell  this 
to  Col.  Agnew  who  by  May  next  will  probably  send  me  such  anouther 
account  from  Lochryan.  Besides  my  being  a  gardner,  I  have  acquired  great 
skill  in  feeding  and  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  I  have  plenty  of  fine 
breeding  pidgeons,  so  I  shall  keep  a  good  house  when  my  eggs  are  hatched; 
I  will  fatten  hens,  ducks  and  turkeys  with  any  lady  in  Garrick;  this  piece 
of  knowledge  is  dear  bought  and  I  belive  I  shall  never  forget  it;  I  had  many 
misfortunes  upon  my  first  setting  out  which  I’m  sure  would  procure  me  the 
compassion  of  all  good  housewives,  especially  the  person  who  sits  by  you, 
with  the  account  of  which  I  hope  to  entertain  her  before  I  dye.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  family  of  Lochryan  not  having  heard  from  them  since 
June  last,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  Elior  is  to  be  disposed  of,  I’m  told 
Mr.  Wallace  has  for  a  rival  ane  Irish  gentleman,  Ross  of  Rosstrevor,  who 
has  a  great  estate.  I  never  hear  from  Core,  I  was  in  hopes  the  King2  would 
have  given  him  something,  for  I  have  heard  often  that  he  spoke  favourably 
of  him  when  he  was  Prince.  I  hear  James  is  gone  to  Paris  and  is  much 
better,  I  have  advised  him  to  creep  forward  to  the  south  of  France  and 
make  tryall  of  that  air,  for  if  it  does  not  agree  with  him,  this  never  will; 
he  can  easyly  get  a  passage  from  Marseilles  to  this.  As  for  Magnus,  I  know 
the  tenderness  of  your  constitution  so  well  that  I  need  say  nothing  about 
him,  he  never  writes  to  me,  but  I  can  guess  by  Capt.  Wilson’s  letters  that  he 
is  not  in  a  very  good  way  in  health  nor  circumstances.  I  hear  poor  Frank  is 
pardoned,  but  I  know  not  what’s  become  of  him  since;  this  has  been  ane 
expensive  year  with  me,  but  if  I  can  save  anything  the  next  it  shall  be  at  his 
service,  if  you  know  where  to  write  him  let  him  know  if  £100  will  doe  him 
any  service  I  hope  to  save  it  for  him  by  this  time  12  months,  for  I  think  it  is 
not  just  you  should  bear  the  burden  of  all  our  misfortunes.3  The  subject 
of  our  family  affairs  is  not  agreable  enough  to  allow  me  to  dwell  longer  on 

1  At  first  ( 1 704)  the  Garrison  of  Gibraltar  had  no  barracks  at  all,  and  when  they  were 
built  about  1710  they  were  so  comfortless  that  the  soldiers  burnt  the  furniture  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  Eighteen  years  later  they  seem  to  have  been  still  inadequate. 

2  George  II. 

3  William’s  family  conscience  had  induced  him  to  say  much  the  same  thing  before. 
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it.  I  can  entertain  you  with  very  little  from  this  place,  wee  are  still  shut 
up  within  our  gates,  uncertain  of  peace  or  war,  but  the  first  seems  most 
probable,  wee  dayly  expect  orders  from  England  for  settling  this  garrison 
and  recalling  the  fleet  and  some  of  the  regiments.  I  don’t  care  how  soon  for 
wee  are  all  weary  of  our  present  situation  and  want  to  have  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  country  open’d,  if  that  happens  I  know  not  but  I  may 
contrive  to  send  you  a  hogshead  of  good  Mallago. 

My  dearest  Brother,  that  all  happyness  may  ever  attend  you  is  the 
constant  and  dayly  wish  of  him  who  will  ever  be  with  the  greatest  love  and 
affection 

Yours 
W.  K. 

If  you  chance  to  have  any  business  to  do  at  London  you  can’t  employ  ane 
honester  man  nor  a  fitter  than  Capt.  Wilson1  and  I  know  he  will  take  a 
pleasure  to  serve  you  in  everything. 

The  first  letter  from  William  to  Francis. 


Dated  Gibraltar,  30  May  1728. 

My  dear  Frank, 

Your  letter  was  as  agreeable  as  it  was  unexpected.  I  think  ’ tis  about 
1 5  years  since  wee  parted  at  London  and  indeed  I  did  not  dream  of  meeting 
you  at  Gibraltar  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Lochryan.  As  you  have  been 
the  subject  of  my  concern  for  several  years  past  you  may  easyly  guess  at  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  knowing  that  you  are  at  last  a  free  man  and  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  of  all  others  I  wish  most  to  be.  The  account  you  give 
of  the  family  is  the  next  agreeable  thing  to  the  enjoymt  of  this  wish,  but  you 
have  been  a  little  too  sparing  in  the  relation  of  your  own  storey.  I  could  have 
wished  to  a  knowen  some  of  the  late  occurrences  of  your  life  and  upon  what 
footing  you  now  judge  yourself  to  be,  for  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  mean, 
when  you  say  you  propose  to  spin  out  the  rest  of  your  days  in  a  retired 
country  life,  I  think  ’tis  giving  up  the  game  a  little  too  soon,  unless  you  had 
wherewithall  to  make  your  retiremt  comfortable  and  sure,  and  then  it 
might  be  excusable  after  your  rambling.  But  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  difficultys  you  say  you  forsee  will  attend  your  launching  out  again  into 
the  world,  I  can  say  but  little  to  you  on  this  subject,  and  must  suspend  my 
opinion  till  I  know  them;  but  this  I’m  sure  of,  you  are  capable  of  business 
either  of  a  private  or  publick  nature,  and  know  enough  of  the  world  to 
make  a  reasonable  scheme  for  your  way  of  living  hereafter.  By  publick 
business  I  mean  a  civil  employmt.  Doe  you  think  it  inconsistent  with  your 
former  way  of  life  to  apply  for  one  ?  If  so,  there’s  no  more  to  be  said,  but 
for  private  business  such  as  trade  or  being  employ’d  in  the  service  of  any 
trading  company,  you  are  still  young  enough  to  think  of  that  and  I’m  sure 
all  your  friends  who  are  capable  will  be  also  willing  to  assist  you,  for  my  own 
part  if  £  1 00  can  doe  you  any  good  it  shall  be  heartyly  at  your  service,  and 
hereafter  if  my  circumstances  mend,  you  shall  share  in  proportion,  I  know 
your  eldest  bror  will  doe  all  that’s  in  his  power  to  serve  you,  I  wish  his 
ability  were  equal  to  his  inclination,  which  ever  way  you  dispose  of  your 

1  In  spite  of  William’s  eulogiums,  Captain  Wilson  did  eventually  go  bankrupt  and 
some  of  James’s  hard  earned  savings  were  thus  lost.  It  is  probable  the  Baron  had  been 
too  cautious  to  entrust  anything  to  an  Englishman. 
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self,  theres  one  thing  I  hope  you’ll  never  forget  which  is  your  gratitude 
and  duty  to  the  King,  who  has  restored  you  to  your  friends  and  liberty  and 
who  perhaps  if  proper  application  were  made  will  not  confine  his  generosity 
to  this  single  act  of  goodness  for  you.  The  concern  I  have  for  you  makes  me 
dwell  the  longer  on  this  subject,  but  if  I  had  reflected  that  Colonel  Agnew 
and  you  have  no  doubt  talked  over  this  matter  more  than  once,  I  might 
have  saved  both  you  and  myself  this  trouble,  for  you  cannot  doe  better  than 
regulate  your  self  by  his  advice.  Tell  my  dearest  favorite1  to  think  of  me  as 
much  as  I  doe  of  her,  I  have  nothing  to  send  her  at  present  but  my  blessing 
and  that  she  has  as  heartyly  as  I  desire  one  for  my  self — being  to  write  this 
night  to  my  sister  I  have  neither  time  nor  subject  to  make  my  letter  longer, 
as  you  have  enough  of  both  I  hope  you’ll  bestow  some  part  of  it  on  my  dear 
Frank  yours  most  affectionately  and  entirely  W.K. 

On  30  March  1728,  James  writes  again  from  Versailles. 

By  the  last  post  I  had  the  pleasure  of  my  Dearest  Frank’s  letter  which  gave 
me  no  small  delight  to  know  how  happy  you  are  with  a  few  friends  in  your 
innocent  retirement  ...  A  little  time  after  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  left  Paris 
to  come  here  where  the  air  agrees  with  me  very  well  and  I  can  tell  you 
with  great  truth  that  I  am  very  much  recovered  and  that  if  itt  were  not  a 
little  weakness  that  continues  in  my  leggs,  I  should  be  perfectly  well.  I 
have  neither  any  cough  nor  spitting  of  blood,  so  that  all  the  bad  simptoms 
are  gone  and  I  don’t  doubt  that  as  the  season  advances  I  shall  recover  my 
strength,  so  as  to  have  my  health  as  well  as  ever.  It  would  be  needless  to 
give  you  any  description  of  this  place  since  you  know  it  so  well.  [Showing 
that  Frank  had  passed  some  time  in  Paris  at  one  period]  ...  If  you  could 
see  me  walking  about  with  my  book  in  my  hand  you  would  certainly  be 
very  merry.  This  is  my  diversion  in  the  day— att  night  I  sometimes  goe  to 
see  their  Majestys  either  at  play  or  at  supper.  Thursday  last  was  the 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet.  I  saw  the  King  doe  in  the  morning  12  boys 
and  serve  them  at  table,  the  dishes  were  brought  in  by  the  Princes  of  the 
blood.  In  the  afternoon  the  Queen  with  the  Princesses  did  the  same  to  as 
many  girls — the  2  great  almoners,  the  Cardinals  de  Rohan  and  Fleury 
officiat.  It  was  not  expected  of  the  last,  considering  the  many  other  affairs 
he  has,  together  with  his  great  age.  Saturday  last  his  Majesty  touched  for 
the  evil.  He  does  everything  the  Priests  desire  him,  so  you  may  guess  their 
power.  I  think  of  staying  here  till  I  know  how  the  Regt.  is  to  be  disposed 
of.  I  had  a  letter  from  your  Frere — he  says  Core  is  very  well  but  as  you 
remark  he  never  says  anything  about  poor  Magnus.  I  don’t  know  what 
offends  him.  I  am  afraid  some  very  ill  natured  person  has  given  him  some 
bad  notions  of  Magnus  ...  I  don’t  know  that  Magnus  ever  did  any  dis¬ 
honourable  action  that  his  relations  may  be  ashamed  of  him.  It  is  trew  he 
has  spent  his  money  but  it  was  what  he  got  himself  and  I  think  dearly 
enough,  by  going  so  farr  for  itt.  Besides  he’s  the  brother  that  got  least  from 
his  father,2  for  which  there  ought  to  be  some  consideration.  I  think  I  know 

1  Eleanor  Agnew. 

2  This  statement  is  surprising  for  in  the  “  bond  of  Provision  for  my  younger  children,” 
executed  by  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  in  1695,  he  leaves  to  “  Cornelius  my  second  son  12,000 
merles,  and  the  same  to  Agnes,  my  only  daughter,  to  David  my  third  son  7,000  merks, 
and  to  Magnus,  William,  James  and  Francis  respectively  the  sum  of  6,000  merks,”  that  is 
£4,000.  Francis  at  that  date  was  only  five  years  old,  Magnus  was  fifteen.  The  provision 
may  have  been  altered  later. 
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my  eldest  brother  so  well  that  I’m  certain,  if  he  were  left  to  himself,  that  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  serve  any  of  us.1  This  is  a  melancholy 
subject. 

On  31  May,  James  had  got  as  far  as  Montpelier  on  his  way  to 
Marseilles  whence  he  proposed  to  embark  for  Spain — he  says  “  tho’ 
my  journey  was  fatiguing,  yett  I  bore  it  beyond  my  expectation, 
so  that  all  that  now  remains  of  my  former  distemper  is  a  little  weakness 
in  my  limbs.  I  have  gott  a  little  house  in  the  midle  of  a  garden  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  town,  where  I  design  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
summer  to  try  how  a  hott  climate  will  agree  wt  me,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  autumn  to  goe  to  Gibraltar  from  Marseilles,  address  a 
M.  Charles  Bascone,  Banquier,  Icy. 

Thomas  Agnew  to  his  uncle  Francis. 

21  Dec.  1728. 

Dear  Uncle, 

I  Should  have  wrote  to  you  without  having  been  desir’d  but  that  I  had 
no  other  Subject  to  entertain  you  on  but  on  what  I  am  reading  att  the 
Colledge  and  at  home.  My  Mama  has  been  so  good  as  to  allow  a  man  to 
come  into  the  house  to  read  with  me  after  the  Colledge  is  done,  which  is  a 
very  great  help  to  me.  We  have  quit  laid  aside  Latin  at  the  Colledge,  and 
read  nothing  but  Greek,  being  now  on  the  Testamt:  which  I  having  read 
before  and  going  on  but  at  a  slow  rate  makes  a  little  tiresome  to  me,  but  I 
believe  we  shall  soon  lay  it  aside  for  Mr.  Scot  does  not  keep  us  long  on  one 
book.  I  Continue  Still  to  read  my  Latin  at  home,  which  I  believe  is  the  chief 
thing  I  Should  mind.  I  have  chose  for  my  verse-author  Virgil,  and  for  my 
prose  Titus  Livius  which  I  believe  are  two  very  good  books,  I  shall  be  Sure 
to  get  you  the  best  grammar  that  I  can.  Since  you  have  a  mind  to  recover 
your  Latin.  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  but  that  we  are  all  very  well,  as  I 
hope  you  and  Papa  are.  Pray  give  my  duty  to  him,  and  I  will  always  remain 
Dear  Uncle.  Your  most  obedient  &  dutyfull  Neveu 

T.  Agnew. 

(He  was  sixteen.) 

The  next  letter  from  James  is  dated  from  Gibraltar  ten  months 
later. 

16  Mar.  1729. 

On  my  arrival  att  Marseilles  the  end  of  July  I  writt  you  a  long  letter  telling 
you  I  designed  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  a  ship  for  Marseilles — but, 
none  offering,  I  soon  changed  thoughts  of  going  by  sea  by  the  arrival  of  two 
gentlemen  from  Italy,  merchants  of  Cadiz,  who  were  returning  home — 
the  opportunity  of  going  through  Spain  with  people  that  knew  it,  made  me 
the  easier  perswaded  to  go  that  way,  which  by  sea  I  might  have  had  by 
sickness  a  return  of  my  spitting  of  blood.  I  began  my  journey  the  19th  Sept, 
which  was  the  best  season,  the  heats  then  diminishing  every  day.  We  went 
by  Barcelona,  stay’d  there  8  days,  from  thence  to  the  famous  Virgin  of 
Montseriatt  and  by  Saragossa  to  Madrid  where  I  remain’d,  and  in  the 

1  Implying  that  it  was  Grizel  his  wife  who  set  Thomas  against  Magnus  ;  both  William 
and  Francis,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  of  their  sister-in-law. 
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neabourhood,  2  months  by  the  misfortune  of  one  coach  overturning  goeing 
to  the  Escuriall,  by  which  accident  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  had  his  arm 
broke,  which  stop’d  our  oportunity  to  view  att  my  leasure  all  the  palaces 
thereabouts  which  are  well  worth  seeing  considering  the  vast  quantitys  of 
fine  paintings.  The  D.  of  Richmond’s  arrivall,  to  whom  the  Court  show’d 
great  civilitys,  contributed  to  my  seing  a  fine  collection  of  nuditys  which 
are  rotting  in  the  vaults  under  the  Pallace  by  neglect,  which  any  one  but 
a  bigotted  Spaniard  wou’d  know  how  to  esteam.  Some  publick  ceremonys 
about  the  marriage  of  the  P.  of  Asturias  wt  the  Pcs  of  Brazill  made  the 
Court  gayer  than  ordinary  and  on  the  King’s  birthday  the  Ambassador  of 
Portugall  was  installed  in  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  that  of  Modena 
made  his  entry  and  had  audiences  of  their  Majesties,  so  I  saw  the  Court  in 
all  its  splendor.  Itt  would  be  needless  to  say  any  thing  of  the  persons  of  the 
Royall  family  since  I  believe  you  have  seen  them.1  The  rest  of  my  journey 
was  at  Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Cordove  and  Seville  to  Cadiz  and  then  embarked 
for  this  place,  where  I  arriv’d  about  a  month  agoe  in  perfect  good  health 
and  tho’  we  have  had  as  yett  butt  bad  weather  yett  the  place  agrees  very 
well  wt  me.  The  Season  now  begins  to  change  and  the  heats  are  beginning. 
William  is  now  very  well  recover’d  from  a  bad  fitt  of  the  goutt.  Our  houses 
join,  we  live  together  which  is  nott  so  cheap  as  I  cou’d  wish,  by  the  ill  humour 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  won’t  suffer  any  provisions  to  come  to  us  by  continew- 
ing  the  blockade  and  the  troubles  in  Barbary  makes  everything  dear  there. 
As  for  news,  things  are  still  uncertain,  the  arrivall  of  the  galleons  they  say 
makes  our  neibours  a  leittle  upish,  tho’  they  han’d  gott  near  so  much  home 
as  expected.  All  that’s  arriv’d  is  18  millions  of  Dollars  in  specie  and  about 
4  million  in  merchandise.  None  of  the  Lima  money  is  arrived.  The  Court 
are  about  leaving  Cadiz  to  return  to  Seville  for  the  passion  week.  When  the 
Bull  feasts  are  over  which  are  to  be  the  Easter  hollydays,  they  sett  out  for 
Madrid.  By  taxes  they  have  made,  the  countrys  they  pass’d  through  are 
ruined.  My  nott  hearing  from  you  since  June  last  makes  me  not  know  how 
to  address.  However  I  venture  this  to  Lochryan  where  make  my  most 
kind  complements  to  the  Coll :  my  sister  and  Thomas  if  he  be  with  you  and 
when  you  see  my  own  dearest  neice  which  I  love  to  call  her,  tho  she  has  I 
hope  happily  chang’d  her  name.2  Say  all  the  kind  things  you  can  think  off 
for  me  &  to  Sr.  Thomas  Wallace  tho’  I  han’t  the  honour  to  know  him,  who 
I  hope  has  all  the  happiness  that  can  attend  a  married  state.  The  ship  is 
just  goeing  to  start,  so  you’ll  be  so  good  to  communicate  this  to  the  family 
at  Lochryan,  since  I  han’t  time  to  write  to  them  and  make  William’s 
complements,  who  remembers  you  all  most  sincerely,  he  wou’d  have  writt 
butt  my  doeing  itt  prevented  him.  I  fondly  flatter  myself  that  my  dear  Frank 
is  att  present  much  to  his  satisfaction  which  I  long  to  know  from  himself. 
Address  to  the  care  of  Capt.  Alexdr.  Wilson  in  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 
My  dearest  Frank  Adieu.  J.K. 

After  having  been  so  long  in  rejoining  his  regiment  in  Gibraltar, 
James  remained  there,  without  any  leave,  for  seven  years,  and  there 
are  few  letters  from  him  during  that  period. 

1  When  with  David  in  Spain  in  1719. 

2  She  had  changed  it,  but  not  alas  very  happily,  as  will  be  seen  later. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

1730-35 

Cornelius’  duel  with  Colonel  Anstruther — His  retirement — 
William  has  leave  and  travels  in  Italy — Death  of  Magnus — 
Suicide  of  Major  Howe — False  Teeth  for  Thomas. 

Alex.  Wilson  to  Baron  Kennedy  about  a  duel  in  which  Cornelius  was  engaged. 
( Wilson  was  the  Army  agent  so  much  trusted  by  James) . 

6  Aug.  1730. 
Sir 

I  was  last  night  favored  with  yours  of  the  30th  ult.  and  as  to  yor  Bro: 
Wm.  ther’s  no  letters  from  him  to  this  Place;  but  Majr  James  writes  ye  24 
June  that  he  had  rec’d  two  letters  there,1  and  in  both,  yt  he  was  in  health. 

As  to  the  Other  Affaire;  it  happened  in  Cups,  late  att  night,  and  was 
one  of  these  odd  quarrells,  of  which  no  account  is  to  be  given.  I  visited  them 
both  frequently,  Coll.  Anstruther’s  wound  was  above  the  Elbow  in  the 
inside,  with  loss  of  much  blood,  but  the  great  artery  was  not  touched: 
yor  Brother  received  two  wounds  in  the  right  breast  but  not  into  the  Cavity. 

The  best  of  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of  danger,  and  by  the  good 
offices  of  Friends,  things  are  made  up,  all  grounds  being  removed  of  future 
Resentmt.  Your  Brother  does  owne  He  was  in  the  wrong,  wch  troubled 
him  much:  however  the  King  has  been  acquainted  with  it,  in  a  discreet 
manner,  and  ’tis  sett  in  a  favorable  light. 

A  nummeness  affects  yor  Brother’s  Arm,  &  pain  when  he  trys  to  write, 
but  says  he  wrott  to  you  ye  16th.  I’m  just  come  from  him 

I  am  Sr  your  most  obedient  humble  Servt. 

Alex.  Wilson. 

For  once  Mrs.  Agnew  has  something  amusing  to  relate  and 
actually  dates  her  letter. 

Lochryan,  Nov.  27  1730. 

Since  the  letter  I  got  from  my  Dearest  Brother  from  Maybole,  I’ve  been  in 
very  great  uneasiness  to  know  how  you  and  your  Lady  got  to  the  end  of 
your  journy.  I  wrot  the  very  first  post  after,  but  my  not  hearing  from  you 
makes  me  afraid  it  has  been  miscaried — wee  have  had  the  stormesst  weather 
that  ever  I  saw  for  this  month  by  past.  Wee  had  a  kind  of  shipwreak  on 
this  cost  ten  days  agoe,  one  of  the  kings  Yahts  going  from  Dublin  to  Chester 
was  blown  in  to  this  Loch  after  lossing  her  Mast  &  throwing  over  board 
most  of  her  guns.  It  was  very  melancholly  to  see  three  very  pretty  young 
gentilmen,  all  dress’d  in  laced  cloaths,  come  here  about  5  acloak  at  night 
&  told  a  very  dismal  story  of  what  happen’d  them.  They  said  there  was  a 
Lady  of  very  good  account  and  her  daughter,  a  Bishope  and  one  of  the 
Secreterys  of  Ireland  whom  they  had  left  aboard  in  great  distress.  Wee 

1  i.e.  at  Gibraltar. 
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sent  &  desired  them  to  come  ashore,  which  they  did  &  staid  some  nights. 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  they  were  all  great  aquaintances  of  William  & 
James; — Captain  Dalrumple  who  has  been  here  with  us  for  some  time 
knows  the  Secretary  &  says  he’s  a  mightie  friend  of  Williams  &  a  very  Good 
Man.  Tho  wee  had  not  a  spare  hole  in  the  house,  it  gave  us  great  joy  to  doe 
them  all  the  service  was  in  our  power;  there  was  one  thing  in  this  Scene 
that  look’d  very  romantick  &  it  has  furnisht  me  with  a  new  subject  for  a 
letter.  I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  (the)  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  the 
thoughts  of  a  journy  gives  me  great  pain,  the  Coll :  wou’d  had  us  set  out 
Tuesday,  but  I  wou’d  fain  see  the  weather  a  little  better.  The  Coll.  &  Elior 
offers  their  humble  service  to  your  Lady  and  you,  I  offer  mine  in  the  kindest 
manner,  hoping  to  find  you  both  in  Good  health — 

I’m  dear  Brother  Intirely  yours 
Adiew 


Lochr.  Novbr.  27 

I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  goe  to  Dalqr.  but  wee  most  goe  the  first 
night  to  Balentre  and  the  nixt  to  Girvan  which  will  be  all  wee  can  doe. 


Shortly  after  this  Colonel  Agnew  died. 

In  the  year  1731,  William  travelled  in  Italy  with  Thomas’s 
step-son,  Sir  Alex.  Murray.  He  was  a  naive  and  appreciative  tourist 
and  as  always  writes  good  letters. 


William  to  Thomas. 

Turin.  6th  Feb.  1731. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  find  myself  under  the  greatest  perplexity  now  when  I  attempt  to 
excuse  my  past  silence.  I  belive  the  best  pretence  I  can  have  for  your  pardon 
will  be  to  give  you  no  more  trouble  with  my  bad  apology.  A  few  days  after 
I  wrote  you  from  Rome,  Sir  Alex.  Murray  and  I  went  to  Naples  where  wee 
past  the  hot  season  and  returned  by  water  taking  Mr.  Addison’s  book  for 
our  guide.  I  stay’d  16  days  at  Rome  after  our  return  and  found  myself 
with  much  regret  obliged  to  part  with  my  dear  fellow  traveller,  because  I 
could  not  desire  him  to  go  with  me  to  places  he  had  already  seen  and  lose 
the  opportunity  of  improving  himself  at  Rome.  I  assure  you  I  suffered 
much  when  I  parted  with  him  and  I  belive  our  concern  was  mutual.  I 
never  in  my  life  knew  a  young  man  of  better  qualitys,  if  I  had  no  concern 
in  him  I  could  not  help  loving  him  better  than  anyone  I  ever  yet  was 
acquainted  with.  I  could  write  out  my  paper  in  his  praise  and  not  be  able  to 
explain  to  you  half  so  much  as  I  think  of  him,  there  is  but  one  article  about 
which  wee  disagree  and  have  had  several  pritty  round  battles  about  it, 
though  I  never  will  give  up  the  argument  to  him,  yet  I  confess  he  handles 
it  with  so  much  good  sence  and  discretion  and  shows  so  much  virtue  in  his 
way  of  reasoning  that  I  have  often  secretly  approved  what  to  himself  I 
have  discommended.  I  blame  him  often  for  being  so  much  attached  to 
Rome,  but  as  to  the  fair  Lady  that  I  alledged  was  one  of  the  reasons,  I 
don’t  find  his  love  will  have  any  other  consequence  than  the  amusement; 
I  had  laid  a  scheme  of  carrying  him  to  Geneva  to  rub  off  any  little  prejudices 
of  Rome  and  so  to  have  got  him  with  me  to  England,  and  when  wee  parted, 
he  promised  faithfully  to  meet  me  in  two  months  in  Milan,  that  wee  might 
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go  out  of  Italy  together.  But  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me  to  Venice  that  he 
was  obliged  to  change  his  mind  to  doe  a  good  natur’d  thing  to  his  cousin 
Sir  Robt.  Myrton  and  goe  with  him  to  Naples,  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
yesterday  since  his  return  to  Rome,  and  he  gives  me  hope  that  he  will  soon 
leave  it  and  goe  to  Geneva  in  his  way  home.  I  this  morning  answered  his 
letter  and  sent  him  the  one  inclosed  in  yours,  and  have  not  spared  arguments 
enough  to  persuade  him  to  think  of  nothing  but  goeing  straight  home  where 
his  intrist  is  so  much  at  stake  and  his  mother’s  satisfaction  so  much  requires 
it,  I  have  told  him  I  will  wait  for  him  at  Paris,  and  am  not  without  hopes  he 
will  comply.  I  value  so  much  the  satisfaction  of  the  dear  person  who  has 
so  great  a  concern  in  him  that  I  could  do  no  less;  let  her  know  if  I  get  her  son 
to  London  I  have  a  project  of  finding  her  out  a  daughter-in-law  worth 
20  thousand  pounds,  but  this  is  not  to  stop  her  from  looking  out  for  a  rich 
one  in  Scotland,  his  person  and  parts  will  get  him  anyone  he  has  a  mind  to, 
but  I  find  he  looks  for  nothing  so  much  as  money  in  a  wife,  he  says  he  takes 
that  of  his  grandmother.  I  shall  now  return  to  give  you  a  furder  account  of 
myself.  I  left  Rome  the  12  of  Octr.  went  to  Loretto  so  along  the  Adriatick 
coast  to  Ravenna,  then  to  Bolognia,  Ferrara,  Padoua  and  so  to  Venice  where 
I  past  part  of  the  Carnivall,  I  stay’d  the  longer,  finding  the  Knight  had 
disappointed  me  of  meeting  him  at  Milan.  In  the  meantime  I  received  a 
letter  from  Col.  Desney  requiring  me  to  make  haste  to  London,  at  least  to 
be  there  before  the  end  of  next  Spring,  the  regiment’s  affairs  and  my  own 
intrist  requiring  it,  which  disconcerted  all  my  projects  for  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  seeing  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  travelling  home  by  Hanover 
and  Prussia,  but  instead  of  that  I  set  out  the  straight  rout  for  Turin,  which 
with  a  very  agreeable  companion  that  Mr.  Walpole  whom  Sir  Robt.  has 
order’d  home  to  take  possession  of  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  treasury  in 
room  of  his  uncle  Horace.  Wee  chanced  to  contract  a  very  intimate  friend¬ 
ship,  at  Venice,  and  he  is  not  to  part  with  me  till  wee  get  to  London,  but 
I  belive  I  shall  wish  to  stay  longer  at  Paris  than  he  can  conveniently, 
especially  if  the  Knight  gives  me  hopes  of  seeing  him  there. 

You  mention  you  wrote  me  the  end  of  July,  which  must  be  the  one 
Capt.  Wilson  writes  me  he  sent  me  in  August  but  I  have  never  received 
that  letter  of  Capt.  Wilson’s,  and  have  this  day  wrote  to  Venice  to  know 
if  it  has  been  sent  there  by  mistake;  you  may  guess  how  much  it  will  vex 
me  to  lose  such  a  letter  when  you  say  it  contains  all  your  news  and  a  full 
account  of  all  my  friends.  Mrs.  Agnew’s  letter  of  the  same  date  with  yours, 
referrs  me  also  to  one  she  wrote  about  the  same  time,  so  that  I’m  quite 
ignorant  of  the  situation  of  your  family  or  hers  furder  than  what  is  contained 
in  yours  from  Dalquharran. 

James  had  a  letter  from  Frank  before  I  left  Gibraltar  mentioning  that 
he  was  going  to  condole  with  the  Colonel  for  the  loss  of  his  son,1  but  which 
son  he  means  non  of  us  could  then  discover,  nor  doe  I  yet  know,  and  have 
been  at  a  loss  ever  since  what  to  say  to  Mrs.  Agnew  on  this  head,  but  I  shall 
leave  enquiring  furder  into  family  affairs  till  I  get  nearer  home,  and  now  I 
shall  tell  you  something  of  my  present  situation.  I  have  been  presented  to 
the  K  &  Q  of  Sardinia  who  have  shown  great  civilitys  to  Mr.  Walpole,  of 
which  I  had  my  share,  the  opera,  balls  and  masquerades  are  very  mag¬ 
nificent  and  so  are  the  other  diversions  of  the  Carnavall.  The  old  King2  is 

1  Son  by  his  first  wife  and  not  the  precious  Thome. 

2  Victor  Amadeus,  who  married  Anne  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Charles  I’s  daughter 
Henriette  Anne. 
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retired  to  Chambery  where  I  hope  to  see  him  in  my  way  to  Lions,  the  present 
King1  is  much  beloved  by  his  subjects,  he  does  all  he  can  to  divert  them 
during  the  Carnvall,  by  frequent  balls  at  Court  and  goeing  to  every  private 
ball  and  masquerade  where  he  dances  more  than  any  of  his  subjects,  and 
converses  with  them  as  one  of  their  equalls.  I  never  saw  so  many  handsome 
and  well  dressed  Ladys  in  one  place  as  are  to  be  seen  at  this  Court  on  a  ball 
night,  the  men  are  exceedingly  civil  to  strangers,  so  you  may  guess  one 
passes  their  time  pritty  agreeably  here.  Tomorrow  I  beginn  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  journey  over  the  Alps,  this  is  the  most  rigorous  season  that  ever  was 
seen  here,  the  country  is  all  cover’d  with  snow  and  wee  have  very  bad 
accounts  of  the  mountains,  the  passes  have  been  quite  shut  up  for  several 
days  by  the  great  fall  of  snow  but  are  now  open’d.  I  shall  give  you  ane 
account  of  my  furder  travels  when  I  get  to  Paris,  I’m  impatient  till  I  get 
there  for  I  expect  some  agreeable  news  from  England,  I  have  reason  to 
think  if  there’s  to  be  a  warr  in  Italy  next  Spring  I  shall  be  someway  concerned 
in  it,  tho  our  regiment  continues  at  Gib:  I  can  depend  upon  my  Lord 
Harrington’s  best  offices  upon  ane  old  intimacy  in  Spain  and  when  wee 
traveled  in  France,  and  I  have  some  reason  to  expect  Sir  Robt  Walpole’s,  but 
my  neighbourhood  with  the  Alps  has  perhaps  occasion’d  my  building  castles. 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  write  to  my  sister,  I  beg  you’ll  write  her  a 
letter  for  me  with  my  compliments,  to  her  and  the  Col:,  Sir  Thos.  Wallace 
and  his  rib  my  dear  favourite. 

P.S.  I  left  at  Venice  to  be  sent  to  England  by  the  first  ship  two  pictures 
done  for  me  in  different  attitudes  by  one  of  the  best  masters  in  Italy,2  you’ll 
take  your  choice  and  send  the  other  to  Lochryan,  but  I  belive  that  I  shall  be 
in  London  before  they  arrive,  and  if  theres  to  be  no  warr  have  the  pleasure 
to  present  them  to  you  myself,  had  I  known  in  time  I  could  have  pict  you 
up  some  curious  old  books  at  Venice,  but  I  don’t  remember  to  have  heard 
of  any  new  ones,  if  you  want  any,  Mr.  Baird  knows  where  to  write  to  Mr. 
Waddell  who  I  left  at  Venice. 

Mrs.  Agnew  to  Thomas ,  not  very  long  after  her  husband's  death. 

10th  May  1731. 

I  wrote  to  my  Dearest  Brother  some  time  agoe  by  Mr.  Blain  who  im¬ 
portuned  me  so  much  to  recomend  him  to  you  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  shun  giving  you  that  trouble.  I  think  I  told  you  in  that  letter  that  I 
had  show’d  Mr.  Wallace  the  disposition  in  order  to  give  you  a  particular 
account  of  it — My  Brother3  came  here  last  week  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  from  him  that  your  Lady  was  better  than  when  you  last  wrote  me, 

I  receiv’d  from  him  the  3opd.  you  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  which  came  in 
very  good  time,  for  I’m  afraid  no  body  will  pay  any  monie  til  such  time  as  I 
can  show  that  I  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  I  had  a  letter  from  Elior  last 
week  where  she  told  me  that  they  had  got  a  house  at  Arran  and  was  to  go 
over  when  they  saw  ane  appearance  of  good  weather,  Thome  is  to  go  to  Air 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  would  fain  hope  that  my  Brother  will  be  so  good  as  to 

1  Charles  Emanuel  III  who  eventually  became  the  Catholic  heir  of  the  Stuarts  after 
James  Stuart  and  his  sons. 

2  These  pictures  have  been  unfortunately  lost  sight  of,  unless  this  is  one  of  them 
{facing  p.  146). 

3  Probably  Francis,  who  was  always  very  good  in  time  of  trouble. 
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stay  with  me  til  Tho:  returns,  for  tho  the  way  I’m  at  present  makes  me 
not  desire  to  see  any  companie,  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  very  fitt 
for  me  to  be  quite  alone  &  I  find  a  very  great  advantage  &  comfort  by  his 
being  with  me. 

Now  my  Dearest  Brother  as  to  the  way  of  disposing  of  my  self  I’m  as  yet 
very  uncertain,  as  I  have  pass’d  the  best  part  of  my  life  at  this  place  I  wish 
to  end  my  days  here  if  I  can  live  in  the  retir’d  way  that  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  me,  &  have  as  little  to  desquiet  my  mind  as  I  formerly  had. 
Tho  I  were  in  a  place  where  I  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  near  my 
friends  yet  my  health  would  not  allow  me  to  see  them  so  often  as  I  could 
wish,  but  I  shall  be  determin’d  in  this  &  every  thing  else  by  your  direction 
&  advice.  My  Brother  desir’d  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the 
settlement  made  in  the  1726  please  make  my  complements  acceptable  to 
your  Lady — wishing  God  may  long  bless  you  both  with  health  &  happiness 

I’m  my  Dearest  Brother  most  entirely  yours 

Adiew 

Lochr.  10  May  1731.  Thome  offers  his  humble  duty  to  your  Lady  &  self. 

Very  soon  after  this  date,  the  disputes  broke  out  between  Eleanor 
Wallace  and  her  husband,  but  did  not  come  to  open  rupture  until  1734. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas ,  nine  months  after  the  duel. 


London  May  27th  1731. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  writ  to  you  in  October  last  that  I  was  in  hopes  of  being  in  a  condition 
to  have  come  down  and  pass’d  the  winter  with  you,  but  I  had  then  so  many 
ailments,  that  I  was  advis’d  to  goe  to  the  Bath,  where  I  have  been  till  within 
these  three  weeks  that  I  came  here  to  meet  my  brother  William;  I  believe 
you  heard  how  on  his  way  to  London  he  was  taken  so  ill  at  Boulogne  that 
he  was  oblig’d  to  stay  there  above  10  weeks; 

As  for  me  I  design’d  not  to  have  come  back  to  this  place  but  gone 
straight  from  the  Bath  and  waited  upon  you  wherever  you  had  appointed 
me;  but  now  I  hope  he  and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  comeing  together, 
tho  I’m  afraid  the  present  situation  of  affairs  will  not  allow  him  to  come  so 
soon  as  I  cou’d  wish,  and  I  have  contracted  such  a  weaknesse  in  my  knees 
that  I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  able  to  travell,  for  its  with  the  utmost  pain 
I  can  be  two  or  three  hours  either  a  horse  back  or  in  coach;  Lord  Stair 
(who  left  this  place  yesterday)  pres’d  me  in  the  kindest  maner  to  goe  with 
him,  and  wou’d  have  gone  as  slowly  as  I  pleas’d  sometimes  in  his  Chariot  and 
sometimes  a  horse  back  as  I  found  it  easiest,  but  I  cou’d  not  accept  his  kind 
offer  because  I’m  resolv’d  to  attend  William — 

While  I  was  at  Bath,  Frank  sent  me  an  account  of  poor  Colonel  Agnew’s 
death,  and  the  dismal  condition  it  had  reduc’d  my  sister  to;  the  loss  of  so 
worthy  a  man  cannot  but  be  a  great  affliction  to  every  body  that  knew  him, 
but  especially  to  her;  I  beg  you’ll  be  so  good  as  to  send  her  the  inclos’d,  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  writ  to  her  sooner  but  I  hope  by  this  time  her  reason 
has  got  some  thing  the  better  of  her  grief,  pray  let  me  know  where  she  is  to 
live  and  how  her  affairs  are  dispos’d  of;  I  wou’d  gladly  wish  you  and  she 
were  in  the  West  when  wee  come  down,  for  I  have  no  maner  of  inclination 


Colonel  William  Kennedy 
{By  permission  of  the  Inverness  Museum) 
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to  come  near  Edr;  my  motions  intirely  depend  upon  William,  and  I’m  sure 
I  shall  have  no  real  satisfaction  till  I  am  so  happy  as  to  be  with  you  and  your 
Lady  who  I  hope  never  will  doubt  of  the  sincer  love  and  respect  I  have  for 
her  nor  of  my  being  Dearest  Brother 

Your  most  Affectionate 
and  most  Obedient  humble 
Servant 

G.  Kennedy. 

Cornelius  then  returned  to  Scotland,  and  writes  next  from  his 
sister’s  house. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


Lochryan,  November  29  1731. 

Dear  Brother  I  hope  I  need  not  many  words  to  convince  you  of  the  concern 
I  have  in  every  thing  that  contributes  to  your  happinesse;  so  that  I  hope 
you’ll  easily  believe  that  it  was  an  unexpressable  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of 
your  Ladys  recovery  after  the  allarm  wee  had  the  post  before,  I  heartily 
congratulate  you  upon  it  both  upon  your  own  account,  and  for  the  sincere 
value  and  esteem  I  allways  had  and  ever  shall  have  for  her;  I  beg  you  wou’d 
make  my  complements  to  her  in  the  kindest  maner. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  given  your  self  in  finding  out  a 
servant  for  me,  for  I  never  wanted  one  more,  I  believe  the  lad  you  speak  of 
will  doe  very  well  and  I  hope  tho’  the  horses  are  not  yet  gone  so  that  he  may 
take  the  opportunity  cf  comeing  with  them,  or  if  that  faill  that  he  may  hire 
one  and  come  imediatly,  tell  James  to  provide  him  in  rasors  and  every 
thing  thats  necessar  for  shaving;  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  this  freedom. 

C.  K. 

William  has  now  returned  from  Italy  and  writes  to  Thomas  from 
Bath,  November  18  1731,  about  Alexander  Murray’s  matrimonial 
projects. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  belive  my  mace-mate  (mess  mate)  and  I  have  undergone  a  great  deal 
of  censure  from  you  and  yours  for  keeping  you  both  in  the  dark  as  to  our 
proceedings  since  wee  came  to  Bath,  I  confess  wee  are  both  to  blame  more 
especially  I  who  had  much  time  on  my  hands,  but  I  belive  both  our 
silence  proceeded  from  the  same  reason,  that  none  of  us  cared  to  give  you 
ane  account  of  ourselves,  and  wee  thought  it  better  not  to  disturb  the  building 
of  ane  agreeable  castle,  since  wee  could  not  contribute  any  materials  towards 
it.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  there  has  nothing  as  yet  offer’d  that  will  bear 
telling,  not  but  there  was  some  game  here  that  was  well  enough  worth  while 
to  pursue  if  my  friend  had  not  been  ill  to  please,  but  what  made  him  the  less 
eager  was  the  impression  a  fair  young  widow  of  great  quality  and  fortune 
made  as  he  was  coming  to  Bath,  and  who  was  infitely  preferrable  to  anything 
he  could  meet  with  here.  She  is  sister-in-law  to  a  very  good  friend  of  his, 
whom  he  was  acquainted  with  in  Italy,  (Ld  Somerville  knows  nothing  about 
her)  if  this  Lady  had  come  to  Bath,  as  was  expected,  I  belive  I  might  have 
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had  a  very  good  pretence  to  write  another  epistle  to  his  Mamma,  but  all 
in  good  time,  she  is  now  gone  to  London,  and  wee  are  to  follow  soon.  If 
this  don’t  do  wee  have  another  string  to  our  bow,  and  if  that  fails,  off  goes 
the  laced  cloaths,  and  then  Scotland’s  the  word.  I  belive  I  have  exceeded 
my  promise  of  secrecy,  for  I  fancy  he  has  not  told  so  much  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  yesterday.  All  I  can  say  about  myself  will  give  you  but  little  satisfac¬ 
tion,  I  have  been  in  Dr.  Chynes1  hands  ever  since  I  came  here,  after  having 
study’d  my  case  for  some  weeks  he  finds  my  gout  is  of  the  nervous  kind  which 
occasions  the  great  disorder  I  suffer  in  the  hind  part  of  my  head,  which 
dayly  increases.  He  has  try’d  in  vain  to  give  me  a  new  fitt  of  the  gout,  but 
instead  of  that,  I  have  recover’d  my  strength  and  beginn  to  walk  much 
better,  he  approves  of  my  vegetable  dyet  but  thinks  I  have  been  too  rigid, 
which  I  am  now  to  change  into  what  he  calls  a  trimming  dyet,  that  is  to 
say  I  am  now  and  then  to  eat  a  little  white  meat,  and  drink  one  glass  of 
wine,  but  am  to  subsist  chiefly  on  grain,  vegetables  and  milk.  The  doctor 
tells  me  I  shall  soon  recover  my  strength  and  spirits,  but  I  am  too  low  in 
Both  at  present  that  I  can  scarce  belive  him.  I  never  knew  what  the  vapours 
were  till  of  late,  and  I  dread  them  now  more  than  the  gout.  I  design’d  to 
have  stay’d  here  till  Christmas  but  Col.  Desney’s  illness  obliges  me  to  goe  to 
town,  his  physicians  have  declar’d  him  past  recovery,  tho  he  may  hold  out 
a  few  weeks  longer.  This  is  like  to  prove  a  heavy  stroke  upon  me,  for  he  was 
a  most  sincere  friend,  I  am  prest  by  several  of  my  friends  to  goe  to  London, 
and  give  in  my  pretentions  to  the  regiment  but  I  know  it  will  be  in  vain 
while  my  Lord  Albemarle,  Genl.  Hill,  and  several  half-pay  Colonels  are 
unprovided,  so  I  am  resolv’d  not  to  stirr  in  it,  unless  it  can  be  plainly  made 
out  to  me  that  the  disappointment  may  give  me  a  pretence  to  something 
else,  which  at  present  I  doe  not  see;  I  shall  write  you  when  I  get  to  London 
where  I  expect  to  be  by  the  middle  of  next  week. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


London,  23  Nov.  1731. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  belive  this  will  reach  you  very  near  as  soon  as  the  letter  I  wrote  you 
last  week  from  Bath,  this  is  only  to  acquaint  you  that  Sir  Alexr.  and  I  arrived 
here  safely  this  afternoon,  where  to  my  unspeakable  grief  I  found  I  had  lost 
my  worthy  friend,  Col.  Desney,  he  dyed  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the 
regiment  was  given  next  morning  to  the  Earle  of  Albemarle  before  any  of 
the  Ministers  could  get  access  to  the  King,  so  I  must  have  patience,  and  take 
advice  of  my  friends,  at  present  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  poor  man 
that’s  gone.  He  called  often  for  me  two  days  before  he  dyed,  and  I  belive 
he  meant  to  have  added  something  to  what  he  left  me  by  a  Will  he  made  last 
summer  which  was  £300,  but  I  find  there’s  no  other  Will.  When  my  grief 
is  a  little  abated,  and  I  can  settle  myself  so  as  to  think  as  I  ought,  I  shall 
write  you;  at  present  I’m  heartyly  to  be  pityed,  on  many  accounts.  My 
best  respects  to  my  dearest  sister,  the  Knight  is  perfectly  well,  nothing  will 
give  me  so  much  ease  as  to  hear  that  you  and  she  are  perfectly  well.  My 
dearest  Brother  I  am  most  entirely  yours 

W.  Kennedy. 

1  Dr.  Cheyne,  the  famous  physician,  who  was  also  a  mystic  and  a  friend  of  the  Chevalier 
Andrew  Ramsay,  friend  and  correspondent  of  Francis  Kennedy.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  speciality 
was  the  digestive  organs,  and  diet.  William  seems  now  affected  with  the  family  melancholy. 
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From  about  this  period,  begins  the  large  mass  of  letters  (extending 
over  twenty  years)  which  shews  us  what  the  Baron  said  to  Francis 
in  his  retirement  at  Dalquharran  ;  he  wrote  almost  weekly. 

The  first  extant  letter  is  of  over  five  years  after  the  return  of  Frank 
from  Italy  ;  he  seems  at  first  to  have  lived  very  quietly  with  his 
sister  at  Lochryan.  Even  before  her  widowhood,  she  saw  no  one, 
which  suited  Frank’s  frame  of  mind  at  the  moment.  While  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  had  been  almost  afraid  to  venture  out  of  doors  ;  only  when 
with  his  sister  and  her  husband  and  enjoying  the  society  of  his  young 
nephew  and  niece,  did  he  begin  to  become  at  all  human  again,  and 
had  by  now  developed  into  a  real  country  laird. 

Thomas  gives  Frank  the  news  of  the  family  in  1732.  Cornelius 
who  had  entered  on  his  final  stage  as  a  retired  man  of  affairs  without 
employment  and  a  valetudenarian,  had  been  staying  at  Lochryan. 
He  passed  part  of  his  time  with  Frank  at  Thomas’s  own  house  at 
Dalquharran.  William  was  waiting  in  London,  expecting  daily  to 
sail  with  Lord  Albemarle  to  Gibraltar  to  join  his  Regiment,  but 
somewhat  nervous  lest  his  Colonel,  Lord  Albemarle,  should  get 
another  appointment  and  not  go  at  all,  and  that  he  himself  should 
have  to  go  under  another  Colonel.  If  he  does  not  go  to  Gibraltar, 
he  says  he  is  coming  to  Scotland. 

Thomas  gives  news  of  his  stepson,  Sir  Alex.  Murray’s  going  over 
to  Fife  where  he  had  property,  and  that  Lord  St.  Clair  (the  “  Master  ” 
of  1715)  accompanied  him,  Lady  Southesk  being  also  of  the  party, 
and  Thomas’s  ears  were  obviously  cocked  for  gossip.  The  widowed 
Lady  Southesk  did  in  fact  marry  St.  Clair  on  16  August  1733.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  later,  on  her  death,  the  veteran  master  of  Sinclair  married 
the  young  daughter  of  Lord  George  Murray,  but  died  within 
the  year. 

Thomas  adds  many  details  about  his  house  at  Dalquharran 
and  gives  instruction  to  Francis  as  to  many  estate  matters  and  in 
particular  as  to  his  horses.  He  tells  Francis  how  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  has  bought  land  near  Ayr  and  is  building  a  Castle.  He 
disapproves  of  this  and  next  announces  the  death  of  Lord  Mar  at  Aix, 
of  a  dropsy. 

In  July,  Thomas  writes  that  he  proposes  to  get  home  about  the 
middle  of  August  and  Francis  must  have  horses  sent  to  meet  him. 
Thomas  and  Eleanor  (the  Wallaces  still  at  that  time  together)  speak 
of  going  West  next  week.  William  has  not  gone  to  Gibraltar  but 
is  abed  with  the  gout. 

In  October,  Thomas  and  his  wife  went  back  to  town,  leaving 
Core  and  Frank  at  Dalquharran. 

In  November  William  has  been  to  Bristol  for  waters,  and  still 
expects  to  go  abroad. 

In  1732,  the  widowed  Mrs.  Agnew  writes  to  the  Baron  worrying 
about  her  son,  Thome,  who  will  get  wearied  if  he  stays  too  long  at 
Lochryan,  but  mustn’t  go  into  temptation  in  Edinburgh.  Wishes  he 
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could  spend  the  winter  with  his  Uncle  William  in  London.  Then  he 
would  be  “of age”  (therefore  born  in  1712). 

Sends  messages  to  Frank,  “  I  owe  much  to  that  good  man.” 

Before  this  she  had  noted  how  Cornelius  reads  aloud  to  Eleanor 
and  she  plays  the  “  spinnet  ”  to  him. 

She  next  worries  about  Thome  in  Glasgow,  and  wishes  his 
landlady  to  be  tcld  that  he  must  never  go  abroad  in  the  morning 
“  fasting.” 

31  October  1732,  she  writes  from  Lochryan,  “  I  am  at  present  in 
a  more  lonely  way  than  I  ever  was  in  my  whole  life,  and  I  find  I 
could  make  shift  to  live  in  this  manner  without  tyring  of  it,  If  I  were 
able  to  walk  a  little  and  had  a  good  pair  of  good  spectacles.” 

Again  she  writes  to  her  brother  Thomas  that  neither  she  nor  Core 
will  last  the  winter.  Both  having  bad  coughs  and  fearing  consumption. 
Core  lived  for  six  years  longer,  Mrs.  Agnew  for  twenty-eight. 

In  January  1733  William,  now  better,  talks  of  coming  north  in 
the  spring,  if  he  will  not  be  going  to  Gibraltar. 

From  Edinburgh  on  17  March  1733,  Thomas  writes  of  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Agnew,  “  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  his  behaviour  and  hopes 
he  shall  not  fall  into  bad  company,  tho’  the  temptation  is  very  great, 
and  the  more  that  there  is  no  particular  thing  that  he  is  learning  here 
to  take  up  some  part  of  his  time.  I  find  he  frequents  Lady  Eglinton’s1 
Drawing  room  pretty  often,  which  is  called  the  Court  here,  and 
where  all  the  young  people  go  once  a  day.  This  I  approve  of,  for 
I  see  it  gives  him  an  easy  behaviour  and  keeps  him  out  of  taverns.” 

As  there  were  no  young  Kennedy’s  coming  on,  nor  apparently 
any  likelihood  of  there  ever  being  any,  as  Thomas  (the  only  married 
brother)  was  childless,  all  the  uncles  now  combined  to  take  great 
interest  in  the  fatherless  Thomas  Agnew,  who  was  a  most  promising 
boy. 

Cornelius,  leaving  Lochryan,  went  back  to  Ireland,  on  the  business 
of  his  pension  and  seemed  to  have  decided  to  end  his  days  there, 
or  at  least  to  spend  the  winter.  For  a  man  who  had  been  active  in 
more  than  one  profession,  it  seems  curious  that  he  should,  while  still 
under  sixty,  have  so  completely  settled  down  into  being  an  old  man. 

On  31  March,  Thomas  writes  that  Core  thinks  of  coming  from 
Lochryan  to  stay  with  Frank,  but  does  not  know  “  how  you  will  get 
eatables  for  him,  for  this  is  the  worst  time  of  year  and  I  doubt  the 
lambe  is  yet  ready.  Our  weather  begins  this  day  to  be  very  good,  but 
as  its  only  one  of  the  borrowing  days  2  it  portends  bad  weather  after 
this.”  Hopes  Thos.  Agnew  will  go  home,  as  his  Mother  is  alone. 
He  has  just  come  of  age  and  must  learn  to  manage  the  estate. 

1  This  was  Susanna  (daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Culzean),  third  wife  of  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  later  so  well  known  in  Edinburgh  with  her  seven  beautiful  daughters, 
the  fourth  of  whom,  Lady  Margaret,  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
of  Sleat,  and  sent  help  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  when  he  was  hiding  in  Skye. 

2  This  is  a  variant  of  the  theory  that  if  the  weather  is  spring-like  before  the  end  of 
March,  it  will  be  very  cold  later. 
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20th  April,  William  writes  that  the  gout  which  had  been  in  the 
hinder  part  of  his  head,  was  going  down  to  his  feet — “  the  way  it  uses 
to  go  off.”  Thomas  says,  “  I  find  in  this  last  fitt,  he  had  Physicians 
about  him,  which  makes  me  affraid  he  has  been  worse  than  he  lets  me 
know  of.  The  story  of  the  robbery  was  but  an  Irish  boy  he  had,  who  gott 
himself  drunk  on  St.  Patruck’s  Day  and  being  afraid  of  a  whipping, 
thought  fitt  to  go  off  and  take  his  mare  and  his  purse  with  him,  but 
next  day  the  mare  and  the  purse  were  sent  back,  only  the  little  rogue 
had  taken  nine  guineas  to  get  himself  back  to  Ireland.  Thomas 
Agnew  sets  out  on  Monday.  I  need  not  recommend  to  you  to  advise 
him  to  ply  his  book  close.  I  know  your  concern  about  him  and  that 
you’ll  take  great  pains  to  give  him  a  right  turn  and  disposition  of  mind.” 

“  7th  May.  William  is  better  and  will  not  have  to  go  to  Gibraltar, 
but  has  no  hopes  of  getting  the  Regiment  when  the  Colonel  retires. 
He  wants  to  get  himself  shifted  to  some  other  Regiment  to  make  way 
for  James’  advancement.”  Meanwhile  he  cannot  come  down,  as  he 
must  be  near  the  seat  of  patronage  or  appointments. 


William  to  the  Baron.  Announcing  the  death  of  their  brother  Magnus. 

London,  2nd  Nov.  1732. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  came  safely  to  toun,  and  in  pretty  good  health,  on  Monday  night,  but 
alas  !  the  melancholy  news  I  then  received  did  so  overcome  me,  that  I  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  write  you  last  post,  and  I  know  your  affectionate 
temper  is  such,  that  your  sorrow  will  be  no  less  than  mine,  when  I  acquaint 
you  that  our  poor  unfortunate  brother  Magnus  is  departed  this  life,  and  was 
buried  on  Sunday  last  in  St.  Martin’s  Church;  Capt.  Wilson  took  care  of  the 
funeral,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  him,  for  he  went  out  of  toun  the  day  I 
arrived  and  is  not  yet  returned,  so  till  I  see  him,  I  can  tell  you  no  particulars 
furder  than  my  servant  learned  at  his  lodgings  (where  alas  !  I  sent  him  the 
moment  I  came  to  toun  to  desire  Magnus  to  pass  the  evening  with  me) 
that  he  dyed  with  great  resignation  and  tranquility  after  a  very  short 
illness,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  Capt.  Wilson  and  a  physician,  and 
preserved  his  senses  to  the  last.  I  can  say  no  more,  you  know  poor  Magnus 
was  the  companion  of  my  youth,  and  you  may  belive  there’s  a  thousand  little 
incidents  which  on  this  occasion  force  themselves  on  my  memory,  and  help 
to  heighten  my  grief;  I  know  it  is  wrong  to  indulge  this  passion,  but  I  am 
sure  I  am  riting  to  one  who  is  more  sensible  of  it  than  anybody.  I  pray 
God  I  may  never  find  myself  in  the  like  condition  on  your  account,  but  that 
you  may  see  many  happy  days  long  after  I  have  followed  poor  Magnus. 
My  dearest  Brother,  my  best  wishes  and  prayers  attend  you. 

I  am  yours 

most  affectionately 

Wm.  Kennedy. 

I  am  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  write  to  Core,  and  I  cannot  think 
of  writing  to  poor  Nanny,  pray  say  something  to  her  to  comfort  her;  and 
remember  me  most  kindly  to  the  dear  companion  of  your  good  and  bad 
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fortune,  and  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Knight.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  mortal, 
nor  do  I  belive  I  shall  be  able  to  go  abroad  for  some  time.  I  shall  be  so 
weary  of  this  place,  that  I  have  some  thoughts  of  seeing  you  this  winter, 
for  I  cannot  afford  to  live  long  here,  having  had  some  losses. 

Thomas  to  Francis. 


Foulbridge,  7  Nov.  1732. 

Dear  Francis, 

I  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  William  from  London, 
but  did  little  think  to  have  so  melancholy  news  to  impart  to  you  as  the  death 
of  poor  Magnus  who  died  a  few  days  before  he  (William)  arrived.  Captain 
Wilson,  he  says,  attended  him  with  a  Physician  the  few  days  he  was  ill  and 
he  was  buried  in  St.  Martin’s  church  the  day  before  William  came  to  town. 

Thomas  then  begs  Francis  to  write  some  words  of  comfort  to  their 
sister  who  will  feel  it  much.  He  believes  “  Core  ”  is  with  her.  She 
writes  herself. 

Lochawe.  19  Nov.  1732. 

My  dearest  Francis, 

I  see  by  the  last  letter  that  you  had  not  then  got  the  account  of  your  poor 
brother  Magnus’  death,  which  I  wrote  you  last  week.  Core  got  a  letter  from 
poor  William  by  the  Thursday’s  post  which  was  wrote  in  a  very  disconsolate 
manner.  You  know  they  were  bred  together  and  W.  was  always  very  fond 
of  his  poor  brother.  There  was  a  part  of  his  letter  which  affected  me  very 
much  where  he  says  “  I  pray  God  I  may  never  shed  a  tear  on  any  of  your 
accounts  and  that  you  may  all  live  happie  many  years  after  I  have  followed 
this  poor  dear  brother1  .  .  .  He  speaks  soon  of  coming  down — he  says  he 
longs  now  more  to  see  us  all  than  ever.” 

Francis  was  residing  at  Dalquharran  at  that  time,  managing  it 
for  the  Baron. 

In  her  next  letter  Mrs.  Agnew  hopes  that  the  grief  William  felt 
for  the  death  of  Magnus  may  not  have  brought  on  a  fit  of  gout,  the 
great  bugbear  of  the  family. 

Francis  to  his  brother  Thomas ,  on  the  death  of  Magnus — whom  he  had  probably 
not  seen  for  twenty  years  and  does  not  seem  to  have  regretted  much  on  his  own 
behalf  though  sympathising  with  the  rest. 

Dalquharran, 

31  Nov.  1732. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  received  only  on  Wednesday  last  the  letter  you  was  pleased  to  write 
to  me  the  7th  Inst,  giving  the  melancholy  news  of  poor  Magnus’  death.  I 
heartily  condole  with  you  on  this  loss  and  do  sincerely  sympathize  with  you 
in  your  affliction  on  this  occasion.  I  own  the  account  of  it  did  not  a  little 
surprise  me,  tho’  as  I  have  been  told  since,  in  a  letter  I  had  the  day  after 
from  my  sister,  it  is  what  Core  says  the  bad  state  of  health  he  has  been  in 

1  But  Cornelius  actually  died  next,  in  1 739. 
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for  some  time  past  has  made  him  wish  for,  and  expect  it  himself  every  day 
and  in  that  case  his  Death  has  been  a  great  relief  to  him  from  much  misery 
and  uneasiness  he  has  laboured  under  for  some  time.  I  hope  he  has  changed 
for  the  better.  His  condition  and  the  manner  of  his  dying  should  be  a 
great  encouragement  for  hoping  so,  and  this  should  be  no  small  comfort  to 
us  and  help  to  remove  that  affliction  that  is  so  natural  on  the  death  of  so 
near  a  friend  and  make  us  submit  with  the  more  cheerfulness  to  the  will  of 
that  Divine  Goodness  who  directs  all  things  for  the  Instruction  and  welfare 
of  his  creatures.  I  beg  my  most  affectionat  compliments  may  be  made 
acceptable  to  your  Lady  etc.  I  beg  that  you  would  allow  James1  to  send 
me  out  by  the  first  occasion  some  writing  paper  and  a  little  sealing  wax,  for 
I’m  reduced  very  low  in  these  articles. 

In  January  1733  Mrs.  Agnew  writes  that  she  wishes  Core 
(Cornelius),  who  had  evidently  been  spending  the  winter  with  her, 
“  would  divert  himself  for  some  time  about  Newliston  or  Edinburgh 
for  our  mutton  here  is  bad  and  our  peats  worse.  This  give  me  no 
trouble  for  myself,  tho’  it  vexes  me  for  other  people.” 

In  May  1733  William  is  about  to  lose  his  Colonel,  Lord  Albemarle, 
and  hopes  to  succeed  Major  Read,  Major  of  the  1st  Guards,  who  is 
to  succeed  Albemarle. 

He  had  hoped  to  get  the  Governorship  of  Pendennis  Castle,  but 
this  Castle  is  to  be  blown  up. 

William  says  he  believes  his  next  scheme  will  be  “  to  gett  leave 
to  retire  and  forgett  his  ‘  Castle  building  ’  and  if  he  can  but  recover 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  to  wait  with  patience  till  something  may  cast 
up  for  him.” 

Thomas  announces  that  “  Lady  Southesk’s  marriage  goes  on  with 
the  Peer  of  St.  Clair.2  She  is  so  wise  as  to  keep  the  money  she  has 
in  her  own  power,  and  only  to  give  him  her  jointure  and  he  is  such 
a  lover,  as  he  disputes  nothing  of  conditions,  having  no  idea  of 
interest,  but  only  to  have  the  lady.  Now  as  to  the  oppinion  of  the 
town  about  it.  I  remember  a  saying  of  Lady  EfFy  Lockhart’s  about  it, 
who  is  no  friend  to  the  match.  £  All  people  know  when  they  are  sick, 
but  few  know  when  they  are  well.’  You’ll  understand  how  she  applied 
it.” 

William  is  still  hoping  for  a  Colonelcy  by  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Albemarle,  or  of  some  Governorship.  Thome  Agnew  and  Eleanor 
had  gone  to  Arran,  to  drink  goat  whey. 

1  The  Steward.  There  were  no  shops  at  Dalquharran,  probably  not  nearer  than 
Maybole. 

2  On  22  March  1733  the  Master  of  Sinclair  wrote  to  Baron  Kennedy  asking  him  to 
forward  a  letter  to  Lord  Galloway  to  whom  Sinclair  is  “  entirely  a  stranger,”  but  wishes 
to  be  represented  “  as  a  man  of  honour,”  and  adds  “  If  I  have  not  ane  estate  that  bears 
any  manner  of  proportion  to  what  his  daughter  deserves,  it  is  more  my  misfortune  than 
my  fault.  It  is  £2,000  free  of  debt.”  It  might  be  thought  that  the  widowed  Lady  Southesk 
could  please  herself  as  to  whom  she  married.  She  had  her  jointure  on  the  estate  of  her 
former  husband,  according  to  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  1717.  Her  father,  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Galloway,  apparently  made  no  objection.  She  died  in  1750,  both  her  Carnegie  son 
and  daughter  having  predeceased  her. 
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9th  June  1733,  Alex.  Murray  has  gone  to  Fife  and  Thomas  writes, 
“  My  wife  and  I  were  over  in  Fife  for  eight  days  att  the  Knight’s 
habitation,  who  is  desynging  to  take  up  house  to  be  near  his  Coal 
works,  which  require  constant  attention.  Lord  St.  Clair  was  alongst 
with  us,  who  is  a  good  adviser  for  the  young  Squire  on  these 
matters.” 

William  had  written  a  memorial  to  the  King  asking  for  some 
mark  of  Royal  favour,  as  he  had  not  got  the  Regiment.  This  was 
read  by  the  King  and  passed  to  the  Secretary  att  War,  which  was 
said  to  be  a  good  sign. 

William  is  now  coming  down — “  his  Gout  is  better  and  he  has  en¬ 
larged  his  diet.”  He  comes  on  horseback  with  a  doctor  friend. 

9th  July.  Little  Thome  Wallace  has  smallpox.  Thomas  writes 
much  about  his  “  marches  ”  (i.e.  boundaries)  and  the  encroachments 
of  his  neighbours  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  many  disputes. 

6th  November.  After  his  return  from  his  summer  sojourn  at  Dal- 
quharran,  Thomas  writes  again,  about  asking  Chevalier  Ramsay  to 
recommend  a  place  in  France  for  Thome  Agnew  to  complete  his 
education. 

William  is  going  south  16th  November.  On  22nd  December, 
he  is  back  in  London  but  has  jaundice,  a  new  complaint. 

He  seems  to  write  nothing  but  accounts  of  his  own  health,  which 
was  bad.  He  had  heard  from  James  who  was  in  very  good  health 
at  Gibraltar,  but  presumably  said  little  else — he  had  already  been 
there  four  years  and  found  the  Rock  afforded  little  news.  Cornelius 
had  been  obliged  to  go  again  to  Ireland,  hoping  to  draw  his  pension 
free  of  tax,  but  in  that  he  was  unsuccessful. 


Cornelius  to  Thomas. 


Dublin,  Ober.  8th  1733. 

My  dearest  brother,  I  believe  my  sister  wou’d  let  you  know  of  my  safe 
arrivall  in  Ireland  and  our  quick  passage.  I  had  only  time  when  the  boat 
return’d  to  desire  her  to  doe  so;  I  got  here  by  easie  journeys  in  prety  good 
health,  but  I  can’t  say  I  have  been  much  so  since  I  came  here,  but  I  begin 
now  to  agree  better  with  the  place — I  have  waited  upon  the  Ld.  Lieutenant 
who  receiv’d  me  very  graciously  and  seem’d  to  know  me  much  better  than 
I  expected,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  him  in  great  form; 
Gen:  Wynne  likewise  shows  me  all  the  favor  and  Civility  I  coud  desire,  but 
I’m  afraid  it  will  be  in  no  bodys  power  here  to  take  off  the  tax,1  for  that 
must  be  done  at  London,  where  formerly  I  have  been  so  unsuccessfull  in 
my  applications  that  I  shall  never  more  attempt  it,  but  rest  contented  with 
my  present  lot  and  pass  over  the  winter  here  as  easily  as  I  can  with  out  ever 
giving  any  body  more  trouble  about  me. 

If  thers  any  thing  here  wherein  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  or  my 
sister-in-law,  pray  let  me  know  for  I’m  told  there  are  ships  goeing  frequently 


1  On  his  pension. 
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from  hence  to  Ayr  or  Irvine,  and  I  beg  you  wou’d  make  my  Complements 
in  the  most  affectionate  and  sincere  maner  to  her — I  am  My  dearest  brother 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  sincerity  most  Intirely 

Yours 

C.  K. 

In  May,  Cornelius  returned  to  Lochryan.  He  was  living  on  his 
pension  and  doing  nothing.  Mrs.  Agnew  writes,  “  Core  has  been 
very  well  ever  since  he  came  here,  but  sometimes  complaining  of 
pains  in  his  arm.  What  I  like  worse  about  him  is  the  great 
inclination  he  has  to  sleep  in  the  daytime.  I  did  all  I  could  to  divert 
him  from  it.  He  is  certainly  very  much  troubled  with  a  lowness  of 
spirits.  I  wish  he  could  contrive  something  to  do ,  that  would  divert 
him.” 

On  21  January  1734  the  careful  sister  writes  that  she  hears  that 
William  is  now  quite  free  of  the  ague — and  never  “  higher  in  spirits,” 
which  rejoices  her  heart,  it  is  so  unusual. 

In  August  of  that  year  she  herself  complains  of  illness  for  which 
she  was  “  let  blood  and  Mr.  Ramsay  said  he  could  guess  by  the  badness 
of  my  blood,  what  I  was  suffering  with  a  universal  rheum  which  has 
been  of  very  long  standing.” 

In  August  1735,  though  much  concerned  with  her  own  troubles 
in  the  matter  of  her  daughter  Elinor,  who  had  to  leave  her  husband, 
she  is  still  writing  about  Cornelius’  state  of  mind  and  hopes  he  may 
stay  as  long  as  possible  with  his  brother  Thomas  in  Edinburgh,  since 
Frank’s  household  at  Dalquharran  would  be  too  quiet  for  him.  Frank 
was  not  yet  married,  and  lived  very  simply.  The  family  occasionally 
sent  him  outside  news  to  “  divert  him.” 

Thus,  the  suicide  of  Major  Howe  is  the  subject  of  one  of  brother 
Thomas’s  letters  on  29th  July  1733.  “  A  tragic  thing  happened  yester¬ 
day  morning  of  poor  Major  Howe,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  chair. 
He  had  been  in  the  tavern  till  five  in  the  morning  and  had  given 
orders  to  his  servant  not  to  call  him  till  ten  o’clock,  att  which  time  when 
the  servant  went  in,  he  found  him  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  dead  and 
all  covered  with  blood,  his  arm  was  cutt  across  and  a  pen  knife  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  three  sealed  letters  lying  on  the  table  one  for  Lady 
Pembroke,  one  for  his  Mother,  and  the  third  for  Mr.  Mostyn,  a 
comerade  of  his  who  had  supped  with  him  that  night.  Its  thought 
the  letters  were  writt  the  day  before,  and  he  dropped  severall  things 
in  the  tavern  and  att  the  Assembly  where  he  had  been  dancing, 
that  look’d  as  if  he  had  been  in  some  despair.  It’s  talked  as  of  love 
for  a  certain  lady  had  been  the  occasion  of  it,  but  his  extravagant 
drinking  to  which  he  was  very  much  given,  might  have  produced 
that  fatal  resolution.  Core,  who  knows  him  well  will  not  be  so  much 
surprised  at  it,  for  several  of  his  family  have  had  the  same  end.  I 
wish  this  misfortune  may  help  to  reform  the  young  people  who  were 
his  companions.” 
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This  Major  Howe  was  Prince  Rupert’s  grandson,  he  had  a  hopeless 
attachment  to  Margaret  Duff  of  Braco,  married  when  eleven  years 
old  to  Patrick  Duff  of  Premnay,  the  lawyer  cousin  who  managed 
her  affairs  and  thus  secured  her  estates  to  himself.  In  1733  she  was 
twenty-two  and  “it  is  well  known  she  had  an  attachment  to  Major 
Howe,  Prince  Rupert’s  grandson.”1  (Rose  MS.) 

Prince  Rupert  had  a  daughter,  Ruperta,2  by  Margaret  Hughes, 
an  actress.  Ruperta  married  about  1696  Brigadier-General  Emanuel 
Scrope  Howe,  who  was  the  father  of  Major  Howe,  “  in  Edinburgh.” 
Mary,  Lady  Pembroke,  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  referred  to  above 
was  addressed,  was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Howe  and  Emanuel 
Scrope  Howe  was  her  brother.  The  first  marriage  of  the  latter,  to 
Ruperta  is  not  chronicled  in  the  Peerage,  only  that  in  1719  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Kielman-segg.  He  became  the  second  Viscount  Plowe  in  1712 
— and  left  nine  children  by  the  second  wife. 

Thomas  to  Francis. 

26th  Jan.  1734,  again  about  Thomas  Agnew. 

I  have  been  talking  with  Sir  Alex.  Murray  about  the  Academy  of  Paris 
which  you  tell  me  your  friend  (Ramsay)  recommends  for  the  properest  for 
Phomie  Agnew,  but  I  find  the  Knight  has  no  good  opinion  of  it — he  says 
there  were  none  there  when  he  saw  it  but  very  young  boys  and  when  one 
does  not  live  in  the  Academy  he  says  they  are  exposed  to  a  thousand 
temptations  j  they  have  occasion  to  meet  every  day  att  Coffee  Houses  both 
English  and  Scots  in  a  hundred.  They  see  every  body  living  upon  an 
expensive  footing,  running  to  playhouses  and  diversions  and  he  observes 
that  one  is  ashamed  to  walk  the  streets  while  others  are  going  in  coaches, 
wheieas  in  a  country  town  such  as  Angers,  there  are  no  temptations  of  that 
kind  and  everybody  lives  equally  well.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  be  in  a  place  where  he  would  be  under  the  inspection  of  such 
a  man  as  your  friend,  who  I  doubt  not  would  be  of  great  use  to  him  by  his 
good  advices,  but  I  know  not  if  his  residence  is  so  fixed  in  Paris  as  one 
could  rely  upon  his  being  constantly  there  and  if  it  were  not  upon  that 
gentleman  s  single  account,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  country  town  is  best 
when  one  goes  first  over,  but  I  shall  not  determine  till  I  inform  myself 
further  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  have  lately  come  from  France. 

Two  months  later,  he  writes  again,  “  I  find  the  expense  of  living 
in  the  Academy  att  Paris  is  the  same  as  it  is  att  Angers  and  that  they 
pay  for  riding,  fencing  and  other  exercises  and  their  diet  and  lodgings 
about  thirteen  or  fifteen  hundred  livres  att  most,  which  is  about  £60 
a  year  ”  (which  shows  that  the  French  livre  or  franc  was  at  that  period 
twenty-five  to  the  pound  as  we  all  remember  it — the  purchasing  power 
of  the  franc  or  livre  was  of  course,  immensely  greater  in  the  eighteenth 
than  in  the  nineteenth  century).  This  does  not  seem  very  extrav¬ 
agant.  I  doe  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Ramsay  entered  into  this 

1  Duff  family  papers. 

2  Of  whom  there  is  a  beautiful  portrait  at  Hinchinbrooke. 
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detail,  only  I  think  you  said  you  had  acquainted  him  with  Mr. 
Agnew’s  Circumstances.  If  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  I  wish 
you  would  ask  him  whether  it  would  not  be  most  advisable  for  Mr. 
Agnew  to  be  lodged  in  the  Academy  and  so  be  subject  to  the  rules 
there  as  to  staying  within  and  not  going  abroad  but  at  such  sett'  times 
as  they  approve.  Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  a  restraint,  but  I 
think  it  a  right  one,  att  least  for  the  first  six  months  or  a  year.” 

The  matter  seems  eventually  to  have  been  arranged,  and  young 
Thomas  went  to  Paris. 

From  William  to  the  Baron ,  about  false  teeth. 

London,  10  Jan.  1733/4. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

The  last  time  I  wrote  you  I  belive  I  gave  you  some  silly  account  about 
my  illness,  which  now  I  wish  I  had  let  alone,  for  I  find  it  was  part  of  my 
distemper  to  imagine  myself  worse  than  I  really  was ;  I  can  now  assure  you 
I  am  quite  free  from  all  manner  of  ailments,  my  fever  has  left  me  and  I  have 
not  had  the  least  symptom  of  the  ague  these  8  days  past,  I’m  only  a  little 
low  in  flesh,  but  very  high  in  spirits.  I  might  go  abroad,  but  the  weather  is 
so  rigorous,  being  a  very  hard  frost,  that  I’m  advised  not  to  stir  out  till  it 
be  a  little  milder;  however  I  ventured  out  the  other  day  in  a  chair  to  dis¬ 
course  Mons.  Pilleau,  the  French  goldsmith.  He  showed  me  several  sets 
and  assures  me  he  has  accommodate  several  gentlemen  and  ladys  lately 
with  such,  nay  that  some  were  so  fond  of  arriving  at  them  that  they  had 
all  their  old  ones  pull’d  out  to  make  way  for  these  new  ones,  this  I  owne  I  doe 
not  belive.  I  try’d  some  of  them  in  my  own  mouth,  but  found  they  did  not 
come  up  to  the  notion  I  had  of  them,  and  I  still  think  a  good  mechanical 
head  might  improve  them. 

When  I  goe  abroad,  I  will  try  if  there’s  any  other  of  this  profession, 
perhaps  I  may  light  on  something  more  to  your  purpose,  and  if  I  doe  not, 
I  will  send  you  doun  one  of  the  sets  I  have  seen,  that  you  may  judge  of  it, 
and  if  you  like  it  I  will  get  you  a  set  made  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  your  gums,  which  you  must  be  very  exact  in  sending  the  impression  of. 
As  Dr.  Steuart  is  in  the  secret  I  design  to  consult  with  him  when  he  comes  to 
toun;  I’m  told  my  Lady  Murray,  Jerviswood’s  daughter1  has  a  whole  set, 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  get  a  sight  of  hers,  but  I  fear  it  is  impossible,  and  it 

would  certainly  kill  her  if  she  thought  it  were  known . 

I  am  most  affectionately  and  intirely  yours 

W.  K. 

From  William  to  the  Baron.  Despatching  a  case  of  teeth. 

London,  9th  March  1733/4. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  belive  my  long  silence  has  surprised  you,  but  I  thought  it  better  to 
let  you  guess  at  the  reason  of  it,  than  to  employ  anybody  to  tell  you,  for  that 
would  but  have  alarmed  you  when  there  was  no  occasion,  for  though  I  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  been  unable  to  put  myself  in  a  writing 

1  Daughter  also  of  the  famous  Lady  Grizel  Baillie. 
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posture,  I  was  in  no  manner  of  danger;  I  think  the  fit  is  going  off,  but  I 
cannot  be  positive,  I  have  been  so  often  disappointed;  patience  is  all  I  have 
for  it,  I  have  still  a  good  heart,  and  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
I  have  several  times  consulted  with  Dr.  Steuart  about  what  concerns  you, 
and  have  also  discoursed  with  all  the  famous  operators.  Mons.  Pilleau’s 
invention  is  rekoned  the  best  of  that  kind,  I  have  sent  you  one  of  them,  that 
you  may  judge  of  it  yourself,  it  is  done  up  in  a  small  round  box  with  a  double 
cover  sealed  with  my  seal,  it  will  be  delivered  you  by  Ensigne  Maitland  of 
the  third  Regiment  of  Guards  to  whom  Col.  St.  Clair  gave  it  yesterday; 
nobody  knows  the  contents  but  Dr.  Steuart  and  myself,  I  wish  you  mayn’t 
have  use  for  it  for  many  years,  but  as  you  will  probably  wish  to  have  such 
a  thing  by  you  in  case  of  accidents,  I  have  asked  the  operators  if  a  case  can 
be  made  without  your  being  present,  they  think  it  may  be,  by  sending  the 
impression,  which  Mons.  Pilleau  says  may  be  done  by  moulding  apiece  of 
soft  wax  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  gums;  where 
there  is  a  tooth  it  will  pierce  through  the  wax,  but  the  impression  of  the 
gumms  will  appear  on  each  side  of  it;  as  this  is  to  be  done  on  two  pieces  of 
wax,  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  must  be  marked;  there  may  be  some  other 
ways  of  sending  the  dimensions  of  the  gumms  which  perhaps  Barry  may  be 
able  to  advise  you  about;  if  you  approve  of  this,  send  me  back  the  case  I 
have  sent  you,  with  what  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  dimensions,  and 
I  will  get  one  made  accordingly;  for  it  will  take  some  time  to  do  it;  As 
I  said  before  I  wish  to  God,  the  teeth  you  have  may  stand  fast  for  many 
years,  for  I  think  this  is  but  ane  awkward  machine  at  best;  but  supposing 
those  of  one  jaw  should  fail  before  the  other,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
disagreeable  thing  to  be  obliged  to  pull  out  the  rest  to  make  way  for  this 
whole  case;  to  avoid  this  you  may  have  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  supplyed 
seperately,  by  something  like  the  half  of  the  case  I  have  sent,  but  without 
any  spring,  which  the  operator  says  will  stick  fast  enough  to  the  gumms  by 
the  pressure  of  the  opposite  teeth,  he  says  he  has  furnished  several  with  half 
cases  which  doe  very  well.  He  showed  me  some  of  them  but  I  confess  I  doe 
not  well  conceive  how  they  can  stick,  tho  he  assured  me  they  will;  so  if  you 
think  well  of  it,  besides  the  whole  ca^e,  you  may  have  two  half  ones  of  the 
same  dimensions;  I  shall  be  impatient  till  I  get  your  answer,  for  it  would 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  on  earth  to  have  this  thing  done  to  your 
satisfaction. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  politicks,  for  of  late  I 
have  had  no  curiosity  to  ask  what  anybody’s  doing,  my  thoughts  have  been 
intirely  confined  to  the  family,  and  I  assure  the  dear  person  sitting  beside  you 
has  had  her  share  of  them,  I  have  often  wished,  nay  raved,  for  a  sight  of  her 
in  my  distress,  and  cursed  my  bad  starrs  that  carryed  me  from  Foulbriggs 
to  be  a  prisoner  here. 

I  had  the  comfort  of  a  letter  from  my  dear  friend  the  Knight,  but  am 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  write  to  him.  I  am  uneasy  about  young  Agnew’s 
situation,  if  Angiers  be  so  full  of  English  as  I  hear  it  is,  it  will  be  unfit  for  him, 
Paris  is  dangerous,  but  if  that  Chevalier1  undertakes  to  take  care  of  him,  it 
may  be  of  great  use  to  him,  but  Frank  should  let  him  know  his  circumstances, 
that  the  scheme  for  his  expenses  may  be  made  accordingly,  for  he  must  be 
debarred  from  all  manner  of  diversions  or  company  till  he  has  learned  the 


1  Ramsay. 
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language  and  his  exercises,  and  passed  a  year  or  two  in  reading,  or  studying 
such  things  as  the  Chevalier  finds  his  genius  leads  him  to. 


.  .  .  It  is  time  to  end  my  epistle  with  the  week,  for  I  begunn  it  on  Thursday, 
you  know  to  whom  to  make  my  complements.  My  dearest  Brother  health, 
long  life,  and  contentment  to  you  both. 

I  am  most  intirely 

yours 

W.  K. 

From  William  to  the  Baron.  Relative  to  the  trial  of  James  by  Court  Martial. 
Undated. 

London. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

You  will  no  doubt  wonder  why  I  have  been  so  long  silent,  but  I  know 
you  will  excuse  it  when  I  tell  you  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  pen  in  my 
hand  these  3  weeks,  I  was  seized  with  the  gout  the  day  before  the  King  left 
this,  I  have  had  a  very  smart  fitt  accompany’d  with  a  fever,  my  greatest 
pain  was  in  my  neck  and  head,  which  kept  me  awake  several  nights  and 
days,  till  by  the  advice  of  the  Physicians  I  took  several  doses  of  opium, 
which  gave  me  some  relief,  I  am  now  I  thank  God  easy  and  free  from  pain 
when  I’m  in  bed  or  in  my  chair,  but  it  is  uneasy  to  me  to  sitt  in  a  writing 
posture,  I  am  sometimes  in  great  spirits  and  fancy  myself  very  well  as  I  doe 
this  moment,  but  my  spirits  flagg  about  the  evening.  However  I  find  I 
mend  dayly  and  hope  in  8  or  10  days  to  be  able  to  take  the  air  in  a  coach 
and  soon  after  to  get  on  horseback.  I  belive  my  fitt  was  owing  to  too  much 
stirring  about,  and  ane  anxiety  I  was  under  two  or  three  days  before  the 
King  went  away,  about  ane  affair  of  James’s  who  was  try’d  by  a  Genl. 
Court  Martial  at  Gibraltar  for  an  alledged  breach  of  orders  about  cloathing, 
and  was  condemn’d  to  be  suspended  for  3  months.  It  was  owing  to  a 
spite  the  Governour  had  against  him  and  Col.  Fergusone  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  get  the  thing  fairly  stated  to  the  King,  being  in  the  hurry 
of  goeing  away,  till  my  Lord  Albemarle  did  it  when  the  King  was  on  board, 
who  was  pleased  to  pardon  Col.  Fergusone  and  James,  which  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  will  exceedingly  mortify  their  enemys  at 
Gibraltar.  My  Lord  Albemarle  behaved  on  this  occasion  like  a  true  friend 
and  a  man  of  honour,  his  Lordship  left  this  last  week  for  Gibraltar,  it  grieves 
me  to  the  heart  I  could  not  accompany  him,  if  God  gives  me  strength  I  hope 
to  see  you  in  August  at  Dalquharran.  To  show  you  I  am  in  earnest,  I  have 
sent  a  trunk  by  a  ship  to  Stranawer,  but  the  truth  is  my  man  hearing  me 
often  in  my  sickness  rave  of  goeing  to  Scotland,  without  my  knowledge 
packt  up  some  things  in  a  trunk  and  sent  it  away,  that  I  might  ride  the 
lighter,  but  God  knows  if  I  shall  be  able  to  follow.  I  thought  to  have  wrote 
to  my  dear  friend  the  Knight  I  had  great  missing  of  him  in  my  sickness,  and 
I  wanted  to  say  something  more  to  you  but  am  not  able,  my  best  respects 
to  my  dearest  sister,  and  all  happyness  to  you  both, 

My  dearest  Brother,  Yours  entirely 

W.  K. 


CHAPTER  IX 


1 734-35 

The  troubles  in  the  Agnew  and  Wallace  families— Eleanor’s 
disputes  with  her  husband— William  settles  down  in  Chelsea— 

Young  Thomas  Agnew  goes  to  London. 

Thomas  to  Francis. 

April  17th,  1734. 

I  am  obliged  to  communicate  to  you  what  has  been  a  very  great  affliction 
to  me  these  three  weeks  past  in  relation  to  Elior  and  Sir  Thomas,— they 
have  been  in  but  a  bad  way  together  for  these  several  years  past  ;  and  now 
the  difference  has  increased  to  that  height  that  they  are  fully  determined 
to  separate.  Its  now  about  two  months  since  they  made  their  complaints  to 
me  and  with  great  difficulty  matters  were  made  up  and  both  promised 
to  forget  what  was  past  and  endeavour  to  live  together.  But  this  lasted  not 
long  and  she  took  a  separate  bed  and  continues  in  that  way  still.  What  now 
has  highed  the  flame  between  them  is  that  after  the  reconcilement  she 
found  a  way  to  gett  him  to  sign  a  bond  for  her  for  £3,000  sterling — a  simple 
bond  for  borrowed  money,  and  took  it  in  the  name  of  one  George  Ker,  with 
whose  family  she  has  been  living  in  great  familiarity  and  friendship.  *  This 
she  did  without  acquainting  me  of  any  such  design,  and  it  looks  too  probable 
that  she  had  advisers  for  the  doing  of  it.  When  it  became  known,  and  that 
I  asked  him  about  it,  he  said,  like  a  very  simple  creature,  that  he  had  given 
it  in  hopes  of  her  being  well  with  him,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  do  so, 
but  had  begun  to  change  her  way  after  she  had  got  it  and  now  she  proposes 
to  keep  the  bond  and  pretends  to  say  that  he  gave  it  to  her  on  account  of  the 
maltreatment  she  had  mett  with  and  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  I 
have  used  with  her,  begging  on  my  knees,  yet  she  obstinately  refuses  to  give 
it  up.  I  have  promised  to  gitt  him  to  settle  a  reasonable  amount  upon  her 
while  they  continue  to  separate.  For  this  past  fortnight  I  have  been  every 
day  pressing  her  to  goe  west  with  him  and  live  in  a  seeming  friendship  till 
her  Mother  and  other  friends  might  give  her  their  advice  that  then  she  might 
separate  in  such  a  way  as  might  in  some  measure  save  her  reputation  and 
be  under  the  protection  of  her  mother,  but  all  in  vain  and  to  give  you  a 
mark  of  hei  obstinacy,  this  is  a  paragraph  of  the  letter  she  wrote  me  <c  for 
be  assured,  should  all  the  world  abandon  me,  the  dreadfull  threatenings 
nevei  shall  have  power  to  frighten  me  to  an  abject  submission  while  I’m 
convinced  I’ve  reason,  truth  and  justice  on  my  side.” 

You  may  judge  by  this  what  a  miserable  state  I  have  been  in.  I  have 
not  slept  an  hour  in  the  night  for  this  fortnight  past — now  what  makes  an 
addition  to  my  pains  is  the  thought  of  her  poor  mother.  I  dare  not  write 
to  her  of  it,  and  there  will  be  a  necessity  of  your  going  to  Air  and  telling  her 
so  much  as  the  knowledge  may  not  put  her  quite  in  despair1— I  delayed 
telling  you  this,  but  can  add  no  more  on  the  melancholy  subject.  Sir 

1  Poor  Francis  was  to  be  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings. 
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Thomas  will  certainly  leave  this  week,  and  I  will  write  to  you  by  him.  He 
will  give  out  that  she  stays  in  Edinburgh  to  see  to  the  flyting  of  her  house,  etc. 

Eleanor  herself  was  much  concerned  to  justify  her  actions  and 
writes  immense  letters  to  her  eldest  uncle. 

Eleanor  to  the  Baron. 

April  1734. 

Alas  !  my  dearest  Uncle  what  is  it  I  have  done  to  Merit  Your  displeasure 
at  such  A  dreadfull  rate  As  to  provoke  You  to  express  your  Self  wt  so  much 
Passion,  rage  and  indignation  against  one  who  from  her  tenderest  infancy 
has  Still  been  taught  to  Look  on  you  with  highest  Reverance,  regard  and 
Love,  If  any  new  distress  cou’d  now  have  added  a  More  insupportable 
burden  to  a  sad  weight  of  woe  yt  I  have  Long  endur’d,  ’twou’d  be  ye 
Melancholly  thoughts  of  Lying  under  Your  displeasure,  the  Man  on  Earth 
whose  Liking  &  regard  I  valu’d  most  and  most  wou’d  Strive  to  gain — -it 
was  in  you  alas  !  I  hop’d  to  find  not  a  Severe  and  cruel  judge. 

Heaven  knows  ye  Misery  I  have  undergone,  ye  base  indignitys  I  have 
endur’d  without  complaining,  I  too  Long  in  Silence  Chose  to  Suffer  with 
all  ye  patience,  with  all  ye  humble  resignation  to  ye  Devine  will  that  my 
poor  Stock  of  reason  cou’d  enable  me  to  Summons  to  my  Aid,  rather  than 
expose  An  irremediable  Misfortune  to  ye  world,  or  make  my  friends  partake 
of  my  Unhappyness,  or  do  an  Injury  to  my  poor  Children,  but  ye  Author 
of  my  Sufferings  has  now  by  his  own  foolish  Conduct  put  it  quite  past  my 
power  to  bear  it  any  Longer  by  making  known  ye  base  injurious  treatmt.  he 
has  given  me  both  to  my  friends  and  to  ye  world. 

•  ••*•••• 

What  Security  have  I,  Baron,  but  in  ye  next  fit  of  rageing  jealousie  this 
Man’s  possess’d  with,  he  may  find  out  some  worthless  Miscrient  more 
wicked  than  himself,  who  has  As  Small  regard  for  Oth’s  as  he  has  Shown, 
who  from  A  Mercenary  View  may  Swear  to  all  he  says,  and  help  him  to 
contrive  a  Shrewder  falshood  than  ye  Last  by  which  he  Villainously  Aim’d 
at  my  destruction.  Alas  !  in  such  A  Case  what  A  Sad  Chance  have  I  (in  an 
Obcure  retirement  Conceal’d  unknown  to  all  ye  world)  to  have  my  Life 
and  fame  for  ever  blasted  by  Everlasting  Infamy  and  Shame,  Guard  me 
kind  Heaven  from  such  a  dreadfull  ruin — May  every  Power  in  Heaven 
conspire  to  Curse  me  wt  some  Yet  unheard  of  woe  if  e’er  I  Yield  to  such  A 
vile  Submission. 


When  people’s  parted,  all  yt  a  jealous  Husband  can  invent  is  justly  constru’d 
Malice  &  revenge,  but  while  we  Live  together  &  he  goes  on  wt  ye  same  Low 
Cunning  in  a  poor  Cringeing  fawning  way  before  folks,  which  he  has  always 
practiced,  too  many  will  be  ap’t  to  Listen  and  give  credit  to  even  ye  worst 
that  he  can  Say  Against  me.  Alas,  inward  innocence  is  not  at  all  Sufficient 
to  bear  one  unsuspectd  thro’  ye  World,  without  we’re  cautious  to  prevent 
all  those  exteriour  accidents,  yt  possibly  may  hurt  our  reputation.  Urge  not 
my  fame,  it  is  ye  only  Method  to  Secure  it  ;  Nor  my  poor  Guiltless  Infants, 
Heaven  knows  what  torments  I  have  often  suffer’d  upon  their  Account. 
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Now,  You  have  A  fair  oppertunity  to  Save  both  them  and  me  from  ruin, 
And  if  its  ever  in  my  power  to  Show  ye  World  my  Love  and  care  for  them, 
my  future  Life  shall  make  it  Evident — why,  Baron,  shou’d  You  entertain  A 
thought  so  infinitely  injurious  to  my  Character  of  common  Honesty,  As 
to  imagine  that  I  wou’d  Harbour  A  design  to  ruin  any  family  Especialy 
one  I  had  ever  had  ye  Least  concern  in.  No,  had  I  no  Child  of  mine  to 
represent  it,  I  do  Assure  you  I  wou’d  rather  dye  A  thousand  Honest  Deaths 
than  have  ye  smallest  thought  of  such  A  base  design.  And  now  my  dearest 
Uncle,  Let  me  tell  you  I’m  past  expression  griev’d  to  think  my  Conduct 
sjiou’d  have  any  ways  offended  You,  or  given  You  ye  Least  pain,  but  if 
You’ll  please  to  recollect  what’s  past,  I’m  sure  You  must  forgive  me,  for  I 
appeal  to  you  &  all  ye  world  if  for  ye  first  three  Years  After  I  was  Married 
I  did  not  Live  in  such  A  way  As  few  of  my  Age  wou’d  have  endured. 

*••••••• 

Yet  ’twas  all  in  vain.  Even  then,  he  Show’d  his  vile  Suspicions  more  than 
he  did  afterwards  (when  I  own  he  might  have  had  at  Least  a  better  handle 
for’t)  for  in  ye  only  Period  of  my  Life  where  even  ye  most  ridgid  and  Severe 
can  justly  Say  my  Conduct  was  exceptionable,  ’twas  then  he  was  far  Easier 
and  Gayer  than  any  time  since  I  have  ever  known  him,  and  at  yt  time, 
midst  all  ye  Severe  Reproaches  yt  I  suffer’d,  I  was  at  pains  to  hide  even  from 
my  Nearest  friends  ye  real  cause  that  drove  me  to  have  recourse  to  every 
poor  deversion,  rather  As  entertain  my  own  Sad  thoughts.  ’Twas  endeed  A 
foolish  remidy  and  might  have  prov’d  Yet  worse  than  ye  disease,  but  when 
I  saw  ye  bad  Effects  it  had,  I  left  it  off,  and  rather  Chuse  to  Suffer  inward 
Grief,  As  banish  thought.  But  when  himself  made  ye  whole  Matter  known, 
when  first  he  troubl’d  You  wt  this  Sad  Storry.  As  soon  as  I  had  vindicate 
my  Self,  You  Kindly  seem’d  with  Sympathizing  woe  &  friendly  Sorrow 
(which  I  sincerely  wish’d  You  had  not  felt  so  much)  to  take  a  part  in  all  my 
Sufferings.  Then  tenderly  Advis’d  me  to  forgive  what  was  already  past, 
and  be  Assur’d  if  e’er  ye  Like  again  shou’d  happen  without  my  haveing 
given  any  Cause,  You  then  wou’d  Shew  your  Self  my  friend  haveing  done 
your  utmost  to  relieve  me,  And  in  obeydiance  to  Your  commands  I  yielded 
to  ye  most  abject  forgivness — but  when  ye  same  &  worse  was  more  than 
once  repeated,  You  was  endeed  too  Good  not  to  compassionate  my  woes 
and  pitty  me.  You  tortur’d  Your  own  tender  Breast,  but  offer’d  no  redress. 
I  easily  perceiv’d  You  were  too  Gentle  &  too  mild  to  interpose  a  helping 
hand  to  Save  me.  You  were  too  much  Concern’d,  to  be  Active  in  relieving 
the  most  destress’d  and  injur’d  Mortal  breathing. 


When  I  found  talking  to  you  at  all  on  such  A  subject  made  ye  Man  alive 
I  Lov’d  and  valu’d  most,  unhappy  and  yt  was  all  ye  Effect  it  ever  had,  I 
was  Obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Strangers  ;  and  Surely  No  Body  can  justly 
blame,  in  such  A  Situation  when  by  A  cruel  fate  I’m  forced  to  make  my 
Circumstances  known,  if  I  resolv’d  to  Apply  either  for  assistance  or  advice, 
to  a  Man  of  known  and  undisputed  worth,  integrity  and  Honour  who 
must  with  an  Unbias’d  View  canvase  ye  whole  Affair,  Unprejudiced  to 
either  Side  give  an  impartial  judgement 


Consider,  Baron,  Your  own  Honour  is  involv’d  with  mine,  even  from  Self 
interest,  You  shou’d  be  at  pains  to  rescue  me  from  Such  Apparent  danger 
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As  I  stand  Expos’d  to  while  in  ye  Power  of  one  who  has  already  shown  (I’m 
sorry  to  have  cause  to  say  it)  Such  Small  regard  for  truth,  such  direfull 
Hellish  and  inveterate  Malice,  But  wou’d  You  coolly  think  upon  ye  Matter, 
you  surely  must,  by  Nobler  Motives  influenc’d,  endeavour  ye  relief  of  any 
Human  Creature  in  such  A  despairate  Situation  as  mine  is — 

•••••••« 

But  I  have  troubled  You  too  much,  Baron,  upon  so  disagreeable  a 
subject,  pray  be  so  good  As  pardon  what  I’ve  writ,  I  shall  not  now  prolong 
A  tedious  Letter  farther  than  to  say,  You  have  it,  Baron,  in  your  Power  just 
now  to  make  us  all,  I  hope  in  God,  much  happier  than  it  have  been,  the 
Person  who  has  done  ye  injury  acknowledging  his  Errour  and  Conscious  of  a 
fault  himself,  proposes  to  Settle  his  Estate  upon  his  Son  and  agree  to  any 
other  terms  You  shall  think  fitt,  and  yt  he  may  forget  As  much  As  possible 
what’s  past,  he  says  that  its  his  fix’d  resolve  to  go  abroad  some  where. 

(There  is  a  great  deal  more — as  Shakespeare  says  “  The  Lady 
doth  protest  too  much  ”  and  there  certainly  seems  something  to  be 
said  for  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  who  obviously  had  a  good  deal  to  put 
up  with.) 

Sir  Thomas  Wallace  to  his  Agent ,  Archibald  Campbell ,  as  to  his  wife's 
extravagance. 

Dear  Baldie, 

Lady  Wallace  is  running  unto  so  many  expenses  that,  to  prevent  my 
ruin,  I  must  of  necessity  take  the  legal  precaution  to  inhibit  her,  And 
hereby  desire  you  may  as  soon  as  possible  cause  raise  the  Letters  and  see 
them  duely  executed  both  personally  etc.  The  Bill  must  run  that,  wheras  she 
without  any  just  cause  has  withdrawn  herself  from  my  family  and  when 
required,  refused  to  live  with  me,  and  is  contracting  Debts  etc.  I  doubt  not 
of  your  care  herein  Make  my  compliments  to  mrs  Campbell  and  belive 
me  Sir 

Your  humble  sert. 

Thomas  Wallace. 

Ayr,  14  May  1734. 

Portions  of  another  letter  of  Eleanor’s  must  be  given. 

Eleanor  Wallace  to  her  Uncle  Thomas  1734. 

In  what  I  writ  to  my  Mother,  Barron,  I  shall  Ask  no  other  vindication 
than  what  Your  self  proposes,  I  mean  ye  desiring  her  to  send  You  ye  letter 
that  I  wrot,  in  which  to  ye  best  of  my  rememberance  You’ll  find  no  Sort  of 
Mention  made  either  of  You,  Your  Lady  or  ye  Bond.  Since  You  say  You 
did  not  write  it  to  her  I  suppose  She  has  had  all  her  information  either  from 

Robin  W - or  Sir  Tho:  for  I  never  Mention’d  ye  Bond  to  her  nor  shou’d 

not,  if  she  had  not  writ  to  me  her  Self  about  it  today. 


As  for  my  being  determin’d  on  A  Law  Suit  its  what  I  was  so  far  from 
thinking  off  ye  Matter  never  shou’d  have  been  made  known  to  any  One  by 
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mee.  had  not  Sir  Tho:  himself  begun  ye  Law  part  on’t  by  sending  A  Sum¬ 
mons  past  ye  publick  Signat  to  Mr.  Kerr,  which  As  soon  As  I  was  inform’d 
of  I  desir’d  Mr.  Kerr  if  he  thought  it  was  Necessary  to  gett  Mr.  Dundass’s 
opinion  of  ye  Bond,  which  I  very  frankly  and  Honestly  confess  to  you 
without  feeling  ye  smallest  schek  of  Conscience  for  what  I’ve  done  for  I 
thank  God  there’s  not  an  Action  of  my  Life  was  ever  done  wt  an  unjust  or 
cruel  view  to  any  Mortal. 

I  shou’d  be  highly  satisfy’d,  Barron,  that  all  ye  courts  of  judicature  in 
the  World  were  made  Aquainted  with  or  had  been  Witness’s  of  ye  way  and 
manner  I  obtain’d  that  bond,  what  means  I  Us’d  &  my  intentions  in  ye 
doing  so,  but  whether  its  good  in  Law  or  I’ve  been  deluded  by  A  false 
Obligation,  I’ve  neither  Law  nor  judgement  sufficient  to  determine.  Now, 
Barron,  I’ve  Honestly  told  you  As  far’s  my  knowledge  reaches,  and  for  the 
Setlement  I  think  You’re  A  much  better  judge  how  to  dispose  of  it  than  I 
pretend  to  be.  I’m  infinitly  Sorry  to  see  it  is  so,  but  I  can’t  imagine  why 
you  shou’d  be  disoblig’d  at  me  for  not  giving  up  ye  bond,  or  even  -ye 
Assignation. 


If  my  ruin  is  to  be  ye  inevitable  Consequence  of  this  Matter’s  being 
made  know,  I  think  I’m  but  in  a  Mellancholy  Situation,  for  its  surely  As 
much  known  Already  As  any  thing  of  yt  Nature  ever  can  be,  I  can’t  think  it 
was  a  way  to  keep  it  Long  A  Secret  to  imploy  A  Nottor  or  A  common 
Constable  to  execute  A  Summons  yt  had  past  ye  publick  Signet. 

She  had  by  this  time  left  her  husband’s  house  and  abandoned  her  two 
children,  Fanny  and  Thomas. 

On  26  April  1734  Sir  Thomas  and  the  children  arrived  in  Ayr, 
and  Mrs.  Agnew  received  him  “  without  taking  notice  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune  that  has  happened.”  Thomas  Kennedy  thinks  Tom  Agnew 
should  come  and  fetch  his  sister  and  carry  her  to  her  mother,  to  stop 
people’s  mouths.  There  appears  to  have  been  something  very  foolish 
to  say  the  least  of  it  in  connection  with  Eleanor’s  behaviour.  “  If 
she  continues  any  longer  in  this  place  1  she  is  absolutely  undone, 
though  I  hope  she  is  perfectly  virtuous  and  innocent  as  to  any  real 
scandal,  but  I  knew  he  has  been  much  tryed,”  writes  Uncle  Thomas 
and  proceeds  to  give  stories  about  letters  to  other  men,  which  are  now 
best  forgotten.  Eleanor  also  appears  to  have  tricked  her  husband  by 
returning  to  him  not  the  real  bond,  but  a  sham  one.  The  breach 
became  complete,  and  apparently  the  children  remained  permanently 
with  Sir  Thomas.  Thomas  Kennedy  writes  to  Francis  : 

“  I  am  no  longer  in  a  way  to  give  her  any  advice,  having  found  her 
most  obstinately  bent  against  everything  I  have  pressed  her  to  doe.” 
He  will  tell  William  of  this  misfortune,  “  though  I  am  very  loathe  to 
do  it,  knowing  the  bad  way  he  is  in,  but  he  wrote  that  he  was  beginning 
to  recover  and  was  going  out  to  Chelsea  for  change  of  air.” 


1  That  is  Edinburgh. 
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Poor  Uncle  Thomas  agains  says  about  Eleanor  “  Should  she  live 
like  an  angel  in  time  coming,  it  will  never  vindicate  her  to  the  world 
for  making  this  rash  step.  She  persists  still  in  being  as  obstinate  as 
she  was,  in  not  trusting  that  Bond  in  my  hands,  which  has  made  me 
resolve  not  to  see  her  till  she  is  in  some  manner  sensible  of  the  improper 
way  she  has  used  me.” 

He  also  says  that  Eleanor  has  been  very  rude  to  his  wife  who 
had  tried  hard  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  both  she  and  Mrs.  Agnew 
took  to  their  beds  in  distress  of  mind  over  this  family  disgrace.  Eleanor 
remained  on  in  Edinburgh  trying  to  brazen  it  out  that  she  was  absolutely 
in  the  right,  but  later  went  to  Lochryan,  where  she  spread  unpleasant 
stories  about  her  husband  and  irritated  him  so  much  that  Uncle 
Thomas  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  for  her  a  suitable 
“  aliment.”  Thomas  Kennedy  says  he  can  never  see  her  again, 
though  concerning  himself  greatly  with  the  education  of  his  widowed 
sister’s  only  son,  Thomie  Agnew.  He  did,  however,  with  some  difficulty 
keep  Sir  Thomas  up  to  his  promises  ;  and  eventually  forgave  Eleanor  ; 
family  affections  among  the  Kennedys  were  strong. 

William  and  Francis  were  more  inclined  to  support  the  injured 
wife  and  corresponded  with  her.  Thomas  Agnew  is  to  go  to  Paris 
in  the  Autumn,  for  his  education. 

In  June,  Thomas  Kennedy  writes  that  he  is  well,  but  troubled 
with  a  great  lowness  of  spirits,  on  account  of  “  Elior’s  ”  behaviour. 
In  July  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Scarborough  for  their  health — to 
Francis  he  says,  “  I  take  in  very  good  part  the  Christian  advice  you 
give  me,  and  wish  we  may  all  make  a  right  use  of  whatever  misfortune 
Providence  thinks  fitt  to  inflict  upon  us.” 

In  September  1734  Thomas  and  his  wife  were  with  William  in 
London — the  latter  was  not  able  to  walk  upstairs  ;  he  seems  to  have 
become  a  permanent  invalid. 

In  October  they  were  back  in  Foulbridge. 

18  January  1735  Thomas  writes  directions  to  Francis  about  a  mare 
which  is  to  be  exercised  daily  and  to  be  given  boiled  barley. 

In  August  1734  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  with  his  children,  goes 
again  to  the  country  and  writes  to  Francis  Kennedy. 

Galstoun.  Thursday  morning. 

Sir, 

I  gott  this  length  last  night  with  my  children  and  designe  to  be  at  Air 
as  soon  as  they  can  conveniently  be  brought,  but  that  you  might  not  be 
surprized  by  our  unexpected  arrival  I  send  you  a  letter  from  the  Baron  of 
what  I  have  not  power  to  write. 

(This  no  doubt  described  all  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Lady  Wallace, 
which  the  Baron,  at  that  period  anyway,  was  inclined  to  view  in  as  un¬ 
favorable  a  light  as  did  the  husband.) 

Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  me  somewhere  before  I  reach  Air,  that 
I  may  have  a  few  moments  conversation  with  you,  for  really  I  find  myself 
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in  such  distress,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  doing.  If  Mrs.  Agnew  will  be 
so  good  as  come  along  with  you,  both  one  and  other  will  very  much  oblige. 

Your  dutifull  nephew 

and  most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Wallace. 

William  to  the  Baron  from  London ,  where  he  has  settled  down  to  his  invalid 
life . 

I  have  at  last  resolv’d  to  pass  most  of  the  winter  at  Chelsea  and  to  prevent 
my  changing  my  mind,  I  am  now  furnishing  a  kitching  and  little  apartment 
for  my  self.  Mannagement 1  is  my  only  view,  for  I  shall  live  much  cheaper 
than  I  could  doe  in  London  or  at  Bath,  and  have  more  opportunity  of 
riding  out.  I  have  now  some  thoughts  of  trying  the  Quicksilver,  it  has  done 
wonders  on  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  was  much  worse  than  ever  I  was. 
He  is  now  in  Dublin,  and  I  have  wrote  to  Core  to  send  me  that  gentleman’s 
storey,  so  his  answer  will  determine  me.  I  call’d  the  other  day  at  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw’s  2  but  she  was  not  at  home,  I  left  both  your  compliments  for  her. 

In  January  1 735  young  Thomas  Agnew  went  to  London,  riding  there 
with  Lord  Cathcart.  He  describes  the  weather  on  their  journey  as 
very  bad  and  they  “  were  obliged  to  dry  ourselves  at  every  stage, 
we  being  wet  to  the  skin.’’  When  he  reached  London  he  found  his 
uncle  William  bedridden  with  an  attack  of  “  his  gout,”  aggravated 
by  his  distress  of  mind  over  the  Wallace  family  break-up.  Young 
Thomas  is  hoping  to  get  to  Paris  shortly.  He  was,  however,  still  in 
Chelsea  six  months  later,  writing  on  9  July  to  the  Baron  : 

Dear  Uncle, 

I  would  not  have  been  so  long  writing  but  I  waited  till  I  could  determine 
when  I  was  to  leave  this  place.  I  have  been  detained  here  longer  than  I 
imagined  by  a  Law  suit  I  have,  against  a  fellow  in  the  King’s  Bench  who 
attacked  and  wounded  me  in  the  back  as  I  was  going  home.  I  thought  it 
would  have  been  determined  this  term  but  it  is  putt  off  till  next,  which  is 
about  4  months  hence.  I  thought  it  would  be  losing  too  much  of  my  time 
to  stay  any  longer  here  so  am  resolved  to  leave  this  place  tomorrow  or  next 
day  having  the  opportunity  of  a  merchant  who  is  going  to  Paris  and  travels 
that  road  3  or  4  times  a  year. 

He  is  glad  to  hear  that  his  mother  and  sister  have  at  last  pitched  upon 
a  place  to  live  and  thinks  that  “  Dean,  near  Edinburgh  is  as  convenient 
and  pleasant  a  place  as  they  could  have  happened  upon,  so  that  I  think 
nothing  could  be  added  to  their  present  happiness  if  they  had  but  the 
children  with  them.  I  hope  Sir  Thos.  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  it. 
My  uncle  is  at  present  pretty  well,  and  just  gott  over  a  fitt  of  the  Gout.” 

In  the  next  letter  he  relates  how  he  has  been  to  Paris  and  come  back. 

1  i.e.  Economy. 

2  Probably  Catherine,  sister  to  Clementina,  later  Prince  Charles’  mistress.  Catherine 
was  Housekeeper  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of  George  III.  The  royal  family  was 
devoted  to  her,  and  called  her  “  our  good  Walkie.” 
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Thomas  Agnew  to  Baron  Kennedy. 


Chelsea,  Nov.  7th,  1735. 


Dr.  Uncle. 

I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss  my  not  writing  to  you  all  this  while,  I 
delay’d  troubling  you  with  a  letter  till  I  could  be  able  to  give  you  a  particular 
account  of  my  being  right  settled  at  Paris  ;  I  deliver’d  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Alexander,1  who  receiv’d  me  very  kindly,  and  recommended  me  to  Mons. 
La  Guerinier’s  Acadamy,  to  whom  he  went  himself  and  spoke  ;  but  on  my 
waiting  on  Mr.  Ramsay,  he  recomended  me  to  an  other  Academy  where 
there  were  no  English  and  where  I  believed  I  should  have  been  very  well, 
I  went  and  lay  there  one  night  but  found  no  Pensioners  of  any  age,  but  only 
two  or  three  young  boys,  so  that  I  found  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
me  to  pension  in  that  Acadamy,  as  I  had  lain  there  one  night  I  was  oblidg’d 
to  continue  in  one  shape  or  other,  I  took  a  Lodging  in  the  same  street  and 
ride  there  every  day.  I  soon  tir’d  of  that  way  of  living  and  thought  I  should 
be  better  if  I  could  get  in  to  pension  in  some  private  family,  where  I  would 
live  more  agreably  and  soonner  attain  the  Language  by  being  much  in 
french  Company.  At  last  I  fell  upon  a  Physitian’s  house,  who  seem’d  to  be 
a  very  good  sort  of  a  Man,  and  where  I  believe  I  should  have  been  very  well. 
I  was  scarce  settled  there  when  I  receiv’d  a  letter  which  oblidg’d  me  to  leave 
Paris  and  come  over  here  to  put  an  end  to  the  Process  I  had  depending  in 
the  Kings  Bench  against  the  fellow  that  assaulted  me  about  Seven  months 
ago.  The  Tryal  comes  on  on  monday  next,  but  how  it  will  go  is  a  great 
chance,  since  I  have  to  do  with  people  who  will  stand  at  swearing  nothing, 
I  shall  acquaint  you  with  the  Issue  as  soon  as  possible. — As  for  returning 
back  to  Paris,  I  don’t  think  will  be  right,  for  certainly  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
one  to  learn  their  exercises,  there  are  at  present  a  great  many  English 
there,  who  are  only  for  their  diversion,  and  all  the  Masters’  are  very  dear, 
besides  one  will  be  abler  to  mind  their  Exerces  better,  where  they  are 
pension’d  in  the  Acadamy,  have  all  their  Masters’  about  them,  and  have  no 
diversion’s  and  other  amusements  to  take  them  off  from  their  Busyness  ; 
so  that  in  my  opinion  any  of  the  Acadamy’s  in  the  Provinces  will  be  much 
better  than  that  at  Paris.  I  shall  wait  your  opinion  before  I  determine  on 
any  place, — My  Uncle  Willm.  would  have  wrote  you  long  ago,  but  has  had 
a  very  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  I  found  him  very  bad  when  I  came  here,  and  he 
still  is  confin’d  to  his  bed,  he  had  catch’d  Cold  in  the  Country  at  Ld  Mark 
Kers  but  I  hope  some  things  Mr.  Ward  has  given  him  will  make  him  better. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  very  well,  pray  remember  me  in  the  kindest  manner 
to  her  and  believe  me  to  be 


Dr  Uncle 

Your  most  dutyfull  Neveu 
and  most  obet.  humble  sert. 
Thos.  Agnew. 


Thomas  Kennedy  and  his  wife  have  been  staying  in  Fife  with 
Alex.  Murray  and  Thomas  writes  that  he  is  making  his  place  very 
convenient  for  living  in  with  planting,  etc.,  and  now  only  wants  a 
landlady  (i.e.  a  wife),  and  is  beginning  to  look  out  for  this.  His  friends 
have  left  him  the  choice  and  he  seems  to  have  fixed  his  fancy  on  one 


1John  Alexander,  the  Artist,  father  of  Cosmo. 
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who  has  a  very  good  character  and  they  will  not  cross  him  in  it, 
tho’  he  might  perhaps  have  gott  more  money  if  that  had  been  chiefly 
his  view.  We  expect  soon  to  gett  account  of  his  success.”  Thomas 
is  sorry  Core  has  been  “  attacked  with  his  gout,”  but  the  fitts  are 
not  so  severe  as  Williams. 

He  also  writes  a  little  later  that  Sir  Alex.  Murray  is  now  about  to 
be  married  to  Jean  Dundas  (at  Balgowan)  and  no  time  was  lost, 
as  the  letter  of  4  October  says, 

On  Tuesday  we  had  ane  express  from  Sir  Alex.  Murray  giving  an  account 
of  his  having  been  married  the  Sunday  before.  He  and  his  Mistress  had 
been  att  Perth  the  week  before  and  came  threw  on  Saturday  and  were 
married  next  day.  There  were  no  body  there  except  Lord  John  Drummond  1 
and  his  lady  who  are  near  relations,  and  Murray  had  Lord  George  Murray 
attending  him  by  way  of  best  man.  He  was  to  have  had  Charles  Lesley, 
Lord  Rothes’  brother,  but  he  hapen’d  to  be  att  too  great  a  distance  when 
they  fix’d  upon  their  day.  We  expect  them  here  soon  when  the  hurry  of 
their  visits  is  over.  William  has  gone  to  Gloucestershire  with  Lord  Mark 
Kerr  to  see  if  change  of  air  will  do  him  good.  I  had,  last  post,  a  line  from 
Core,  who  is  growing  better  and  designs  to  come  to  Dalquharran  whenevre 
is  able  to  sit  a  horse.  I  know  not  how  your  eatables  are  there,  but  I  expect 
you  will  see  to  gett  for  him  whatever  is  to  be  had  about  the  house  and  to 
make  use  of  the  flour  and  wine  that  was  sent,  for  it  will  spoil. 

18  Oct.  1735*  The  Knight  is  just  now  with  us  and  his  young  Spouse  who 
desire  to  make  their  compliments  to  you.  They  are  to  leave  us  in  a  day  or 
two  sooner  than  they  designed  which  is  occasioned  by  an  unlucky  accident 
that  hapen’d  to  a  near  relation  of  hers,  the  Laird  of  Abercairny  2  who  the 
day  they  left  Perthshire  was  over-turned  in  his  chaise  as  he  was  going  to 
make  a  visit  to  a  neighbour  and  received  such  a  contusion  as  he  dyed  in  a 
few  hours.  They  are  obliged  to  be  back  at  his  Burial. 

From  Gibraltar  on  15  March  1735?  James  writes  “  Some  days 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  my  dearest  Frank,  which  gave 
more  reall  sattesfaction  than  I  can  express.  A  happiness  I  han’t  had 
for  some  years — though  I  can  assure  you  I  have  writt  twice, 
once  under  cover  to  the  Baron  by  a  ship  bound  for  Dunbar — neither 
should  have  been  so  silent  of  late  if  I  could  have  told  you  anything 
from  this  disagreeable  place.  Nothing  can  ever  make  me  forget  my 
dearest  Frank,  neither  time  nor  distance  and  though  I  have  all  the 
esteam  that  is  possible  for  all  the  fraternity,  yett  as  we  were  mostly 
together  in  our  young  days,  I  can’t  help  giving  you  the  preference — 
William,  who  I  frequently  hear  from,  told  me  some  time  ago  of  your 
improvements  at  Dalquharran  and  of  your  difficulties.  I  desired  him 
to  lett  me  have  the  pleasure  of  contributing  towards  them  unknown  to 
you,  fearing  that,  what  has  happened,  that  you  would  thank  me  for 

1  Second  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Perth  and  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  the  Lord 
John  Drummond  of  the  ’45.  He  himself  became  the  fifth  Duke,  after  the  deaths  of  both 
nephews. 

2  William  Moray,  married  Elizabeth  Graeme  of  Balgowan. 
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itt,  which  among  brothers  ought  not  to  be.  Dearest  Frank,  I  shall 
know  the  esteem  you  have  for  me,  by  your  making  use  of  me  with 
that  freedom  I  would  do  to  you,  like  a  brother  whom  I  have  a  greater 
desire  to  see  than  anything  on  earth.  Butt  that  is  a  happiness  I  see 
no  prospect  of  having  soon,  since  I  can’t  get  from  this  unless  William 
were  to  come  here,  which  I  should  be  heartily  sorry  for — knowing 
how  little  this  place  agrees  with  him.  The  affair  of  Eleor,  William 
gave  me  an  account  of,  which  has  given  me  very  great  uneasiness, 
that  one  who  deserves  so  well  should  have  had  such  evill  usage, 
especially  from  those  that  should  have  protected  her.” 

Frank  notes  that  he  received  this  letter  on  the  4  June,  nearly 
three  months  after  it  was  written  ;  communication  with  Gibraltar 
was  certainly  difficult  in  those  days. 

In  another  letter  James  says  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  him  to 
hear  from  Frank  and  of  the  tranquil  country  life  the  latter  is  leading, 
and  sends  another  “  wryte  ”  for  £30,  for  Frank’s  improvements  on 
the  estate  and  hopes  he  may  one  day  be  privileged  to  see  them. 
Meantime,  as  either  he  or  William  must  be  with  the  Regt.,  he  stays 
on  in  Gibraltar,  he  says  his  only  pleasure  is  reading,  and  thanks 
Frank  for  recommending  the  Life  of  Turenne  by  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
which  he  will  get.  He  has  just  read  nineteen  vols.  of  Roman  history 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers  Cabron  and  Rouille,  and  is  ordering  “  the  rest.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Agnew,  now  in  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have  been  quarrell¬ 
ing  with  her  eldest  brother,  about  where  she  and  Eleanor  should  live 
and  writes  thus  to  Frank  : 

Edinburgh,  10  May  1735. 

I  would  have  answered  my  dearest  F’s  letter  by  the  last  post  but  I  was  glad 
to  delay  giving  you  any  more  of  that  kind  of  dismal  pain  which  most  of  my 
letters  has  occasioned  for  some  months  past.  I  was  sorry  to  find  by  your  last 
letter  that  the  foolish  affair  of  the  house  had  given  so  much  pain  both  to 
you  and  Will.  My  dear  F,  we  must  not  be  soon  alarmed  at  the  way  things 
are  represented  by  people  when  their  reason  is  blinded  by  passion.  A  few 
days  makes  a  turn  on  people’s  way  of  thinking  for  last  Saturday  night,  when 
the  Baron  was  here  he  prest  me  very  much  to  go  live  in  that  house  and  when 
I  told  him  that  I  could  not  think  of  living  in  a  house  that  had  given  him  and 
the  rest  of  my  brothers  so  much  uneasiness,  he  was  angry. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  observed  Elior’s  conduct  was  as  strictly  virtuous 
as  if  the  most  severe  eye  were  watching  over  her,  that  I  hope  in  God  it  would 
continue  so,  and  that  I  would  retire  to  Loch  Ryan  where  I  hoped  I  would 
enjoy  a  quiet  I  had  been  a  stranger  to  ever  since  I  came  to  this  place  .  .  . 
I  told  him  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  all  future  mistakes  was  for  ail  partys 
to  stop  their  ears  from  hearing  idle  storys  .  .  .  The  misery  I  have  endured 
has  reduced  me -to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  I  have  scarce  strength  to 
walk  about  the  room  .  .  .  Elior  and  I  have  some  thoughts  of  going  some¬ 
where  to  drink  Goat  milk  for  3  or  4  weeks. 

A  fortnight  later,  however,  she  is  found  established  at  Dean  (now 
part  of  Edinburgh  across  the  Dean  bridge)  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
boarding  house. 
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Dean 

MaY  3L  1 735* 

I  delayed  writing  to  my  dearest  F.  til  I  could  give  you  some  certain 
account  about  myself  and  I  can  now  tel  you  that,  to  my  great  joy,  I  have  got 
out  of  the  smoke  of  Edinburgh  and  has  been  at  the  “  House  of  the  Dean  ” 
these  3  nights  past.1  It  is  a  most  agreeable  sejour.  Elior  found  it  out  for  me 
about  a  month  agoe,  but  I  delayed  taking  it  til  of  late,  because  there  was 
other  people  living  in  it,  which  I  find  will  be  no  inconvenience  for  me,  for 
the  whole  house  consists  of  two  widow  ladies,  Elior  and  myself  and  some 
little  misses.  We  have  two  very  good  bed  chambers  with  large  closets,  a 
fine  long  painted  gallery  and  lodging  for  the  servants  below  and  very  fine 
gardens  and  fields  to  walk  in.  I  hope  we  shall  pass  the  summer  here  ...  I 
had  a  letter  from  Will  last  post — he  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  your  cloaths 
had  been  ready  these  3  weeks  and  will  be  sent  to  Leith  by  a  ship  which  sails 
next  week.2  He  says  Thome  is  very  well  but  will  be  obliged  to  stay  til  the 
end  of  June — he  has  stil  hopes  of  getting  into  Lord  Cathcart’s  Regt.,  who 
he  says  continues  to  be  very  fond  of  him.  The  Baron  and  his  lady  went  over 
to  Fife  on  Munday  last — he  was  seeing  me  the  last  week,  when  he  saw  Elior 
which  he  had  done  once  before.  If  the  poor  man  were  master  of  himself 
he  would  soon  return  to  his  old  affectionate  way.  I  assure  you  both  Elior 
and  I  shall  take  care  to  do  nothing  that  can  in  the  least  disoblige  them. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  she  is  still  at  Dean  and  says  she  has 
heard  from  William  that  “  Thome  set  out  for  Paris  on  the  20th  July 
and  that  he  had  had  2  letters  from  him  since,  once  from  Dover 
where  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  and  the  other  on  his  arrival 
at  Calais,  after  a  passage  of  6  hours  and  a  little  sea-sickness.  Fie  had 
the  good  luck  to  find  my  Lord  Landsdoune  and  his  brother  at  Dover 
who  carryed  him  with  them  to  Calais  in  a  frigate  that  had  been 
ordered  to  attend  his  Lordship.”  (As  already  seen,  he  did  not  stay 
long  in  France.) 

Eleanor  is  pining  to  have  her  little  daughter  Frances  (godchild 
to  Frank)  with  her  “  that  she  might  make  shift  to  divert  herself  with 
teaching  her  to  read,  etc.,”  but  this  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  will  not, 
at  present,  permit.  “  When  he  sees  us  less  fond  of  asking  that  favour 
it  may  come  of  himself ;  and  if  he  sees  the  child  will  be  left  for  want 
of  schools,  reason  may  well  get  the  better  of  his  passion.”  3  “  Core 
is  still  in  Galloway  with  Lord  Stair.” 

In  another  letter  she  announces  that  the  Baron  on  his  return  from 
Fife  came  to  see  her  and  “  it  chanced  to  be  one  day  when  Elior 
was  in  town  visiting  friends  which  alarmed  him  much.  I  said  I 
thought  she  lived  in  a  more  retired  way  than  any  woman  that  was 
thrice  her  age  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  thwart  her 
innocent  diversions  in  sometimes  seeing  her  acquaintance  and  begged 
him  not  to  listen  to  idle  tales.”  She  adds  that  she  hopes  Core  will 

1  This  is  the  residence  that  met  with  her  son  Thomas’s  approval. 

“  It  is  curious  to  think  that  Frank  should  have  been  having  clothes  from  London  where 
he  had  not  been  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

3  But  it  never  did. 
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stay  as  long  with  Lord  Stair  at  Gulhorn  as  he  can,  since  he  will  find 
it  very  dull  at  Dalquharran,  C£  tho  I’m  very  much  convinced  you’ll 
contribute  all  that’s  in  your  power  to  make  him  easy.” 

Cornelius  seems  to  have  taken  her  advice. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas  from 

Gulhorn,  Sept.  29,  1734. 
nr.  Stranraer,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

I  design’d  to  have  writ  to  you  upon  the  road  after  I  left  Dublin  if  a  sore 
throat  and  other  cross  accidents  had  not  hinder’d.  I  got  here  the  14th  of 
August  an  hour  befor  Ld  Stair  arriv’d  and  was  to  have  gone  next  day  to 
Dalqr  in  hopes  of  meeting  you  there  ;  but  at  night  I  was  seiz’d  with  such  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout  that  since  that  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  stir  out  of 
bed  but  when  caried.  All  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  life  befor  was  nothing  to 
this,  but  now,  bless’t  be  God,  the  violence  of  the  pain  is  much  abated  ;  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  a  horse  back  I  shall  goe  to  Dalqr,  but  I’m  sorry  I 
shant  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there,  for  Francis  writs  me  Sir  Alex: 
Murrays  mariage  will  hinder  your  comeing  West  :  I  heartily  congratulate 
with  his  mother  for  the  joy  it  must  give  her  to  see  him  once  setl’d,  I  allways 
look’t  upon  him  to  have  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  more  valuable  qualitys 
than  most  of  the  young  men  I  have  known,  I  beg  you  wou’d  make  my 
complements  to  him  for  no  body  can  more  sincerely  wish  him  all  maner  of 
happinesse. 

I  shall  stay  at  Dalqr  till  I  receive  your  comands,  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
able,  come  to  Edr  to  wait  upon  you — I  can  writ  no  longer.  My  most 
dutifull  complements  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  I  wish  her  joy  may  never  be 
less  than  it  was  or  will  be  when  she  sees  her  son  put  to  bed  to  his  bride — I 
am  dearest  Brother  ever  most  sincerly  &  respectfully, 

Yours 


G.  K. 


CHAPTER 
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The  deaths  of  Sir  Alexander  Murray  and  of  Thomas  Agnew — 
Appointment  of  William  as  Deputy  Governor  of  Inverness 
Castle  1736  to  1739 — Death  of  Cornelius  1739 — James  goes 
to  the  campaign  in  Germany. 

After  Frank  was  established  at  Dalquharran,  Thomas  wrote  to  him 
nearly  every  week.  The  letters  mostly  took  ten  days  to  get  from 
Foulbridge,  nr  Edinburgh,  to  Dalquharran.  Early  in  1736  Sir  Alex 
Murray  became  very  ill,  and  his  stepfather  writes  on  3  January  1736, 
“  I  received  you  most  affectionate  letter  about  poor  Murray  and  am 
very  sensible  of  the  sympathy  you  have  for  us  in  the  distress  we  are 
in  at  present,  upon  his  account.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  you  some 
better  news  of  him  that  I  did  by  my  last,  but  we  do  not  yet  see  any 
change  of  the  bad  symptoms  that  attend  his  illness,  for  the  feverishness 
and  sweatings  still  continue — he*  is  putt  entirely  upon  a  milk  diet, 
which  is  the  only  remedy  the  Physicians  can  think  of.  If  the  weather 
were  so  favourable  as  he  could  gett  on  horseback,  that  is  what  they 
all  agree  would  be  of  greatest  use  to  him,  but  this  is  a  bad  season  to 
expect  it.”  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  poor  young  man,  who  was 
consumptive,  did  not,  on  this  starvation  diet,  recover,  but  pined  away 
and  died  this  year. 

In  February,  he  was  stated  to  have  less  cough,  but  as  his  stepfather 
truly  says,  this  was  probably  only  because  he  was  weaker.  He  was 
being  given  opium,  to  make  him  sleep  ;  he  died  in  March. 

William  also,  in  this  year,  was  much  of  an  invalid.  He  seems  to 
have  had  nothing  but  one  fit  of  gout  after  another,  and  the  only  good 
news  is  when  he  is  “  gathering  strength  in  between  the  bouts.”  James 
is  more  cheerful  and  has  become  reconciled  to  Gibraltar  where  he 
still  had  some  time  to  remain.  , 

A  somewhat  hysterical  letter  from  William  to  the  Baron.  Announces  the  sad 
death  of  Tamme  Agnew. 

Chelsea,  17  February  1735/6. 

I  hope  in  God,  my  dearest  Brother,  your  fears  about  your  son-in-law  1 
are  removed,  and  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  else  I’m  afraid,  without 
the  powerful  assistance  of  God  Almighty,  you  will  scarce  be  able  to  bear  the 
dismal  news  I  am  obliged  to  give  you  of  the  death  of  your  dear  nephew 
Tamme  Agnew,  who  was  killed  on  Sunday  last  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  he  was  returning  in  a  coach  from  Richmond  (where  he  had 
din’d)  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  which  he  had  upon  his  knee, 

1  Stepson,  Murray. 
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the  fatal  shot  was  through  the  head  and  he  dy’d  that  instant;  O  good  God, 
what  heavy  loads  are  wee  born  to  bear,  it  overwhelms  and  sinks  me  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  weakness.  My  reason,  which  on  this  woeful  occasion  I  have 
endeavoured  to  summon  to  my  aid,  proves  quite  useless,  and  I  am  like  to 
sink  under  the  burden.  The  body  lyes  at  Richmond  till  the  Coroner’s 
inquest  sits,  which  is  to  be  this  day  at  noon;  as  I  am  not  capable  to  think 
for  myself,  my  Lord  Cathcart  and  Capt.  Wilson  have  been  so  good  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  about  his  burying,  which  is  to  be  tomorrow  in  the  same 
church  where  his  uncle  Thomas1  lyes  interred.  I  can  say  no  more,  and  it  is 
a  miracle  I  have  had  strenth  to  say  so  much,  several  of  my  friends  have 
offered  to  ease  me  at  this  hard  task,  but  I  chused  rather  to  write  myself,  I 
know  not  if  I  shall  be  able,  before  night,  to  write  to  anybody  else,  but  if  I 
can  go  through  with  it,  I  will  write  to  his  poor  mother  and  sister  and  to 
Core,  that  they  may  joyn  with  you  in  comforting  that  misfortunate  woman; 
for  God’s  sake  fly  to  her  assistance,  for  now  she  stands  in  need  of  all  your 
compassion  and  assistance.  Take  some  gentle  way  and  introduce  it  to  her 
by  degrees ;  if  I  write  to  her  I  will  forbid  Core  to  give  her  my  letter  till  you 
have  all  got  about  her  &  disclosed  the  fatal  story;  my  heart  is  ready  to 
burst  when  I  think  of  her.  God  Almighty  comfort  her.  Alas  I  know  not 
but  you  have  the  same  duty  to  perform  at  home,  and  that  will  be  compleat 
misery  indeed,  I  would  fain  preach  comfort  to  you,  but  I  can  admit  of  none 
myself.  God  Almighty  support  you  under  all  these  troubles  &  eneable  you 
to  go  through  with  this  duty,  &  comfort  the  poor  distrest  mothers.  I  am 
quite  exhausted,  if  I  get  more  strenth  I  shall  write  more  fully  to  Core;  alas 
for  poor  Nannie;  spare  me  a  few  lines  to  tell  me  how  she  bears  it;  my 
affliction  does  not  make  me  forget  poor  Sir  Alex  nor  his  mother,  I  would 
fain  hope  for  some  ray  of  comfort  from  that  quarter;  God’s  will  must  be 
done  &  it  is  our  duty  to  submit;  May  He  bless  you  &  all  your  friends  that 
now  remain. 

My  dearest  Brother  I  am  your  most  disconsolate  &  afflicted 

Brother 

W.  Kennedy. 

On  28  February  1736  Thomas  writes  to  Frank  in  great  affliction 
for  Tammie  Agnew.  William  has  written  to  him  a  second  long  letter 
with  all  details.  “  I  knew  the  worth  of  the  poor  boy  better  than  any 
of  us — he  says  he  made  a  deed  last  year  conveying  all  his  personal 
estate  to  his  sister  Lady  Wallace  and  excluding  Sir  Tho.  Wallace 
from  any  manadgement  or  interest  in  it.”  Sir  Thomas  wished  to  go 
to  law  about  this,  but  was  dissuaded. 

William  is  trying  to  find  a  new  cure  for  gout,  rubbing  with  oils, 
which  Thomas  says  can,  anyway,  do  no  harm,  but  he  still  takes 
“  the  drops  ”  which  Thomas  thinks  dangerous.  Core  is  pretty  free 
of  “  his  gout  ”  and  will  have  to  go  to  Ireland  shortly,  otherwise  he 
loses  4s.  in  the  pound  of  his  pension.  He  came  to  Edinburgh  and 
from  there  to  Dalquharran  via  Newliston,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
Lord  Stair,  his  former  patron,  now  in  retirement.  According  to  the 
Life  of  Stair ,  by  Andrew  Henderson,  “  From  this  time  he  applied 


1  Agnew. 
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himself  to  Agriculture,  which  he  understood  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
might  be  called  the  Virgil  of  the  age.  He  employed  about  200  work¬ 
men  every  day  and  was  as  much  admired  for  his  Husbandry  at  home 
as  he  had  been  for  his  Politeness  at  the  Court  of  Versailles.”  (When 
Ambassador,  1715-20.) 

The  estate  of  Newliston,  Linlithgow,  had  come  into  the  family 
with  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Dundas.  It  was  sold  by  his  nephew  and 
ultimate  successor  John  (the  fifth  Earl)  to  Roger  Hog. 

A  month  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Agnew,  12  March  1736, 
Mrs.  Agnew  wrote  to  her  brother  Thomas  from  Lochryan,  that  she 
has  heard  from  William  in  London  who  is  heart-broken  at  the  loss 
of  his  nephew  and  friend.  “  The  account  he  gives  me  of  the  happy 
disposition  my  poor  child  was  in  before  he  left  the  world  gives  me 
great  consolation — he  says  he  had  a  presentiment  his  time  in  this 
would  be  short  and  used  to  name  the  month  of  February  as  ominous. 
He  says  he  could  give  me  some  instances  that  Thome  was  prepared  for 
his  change  long  before  the  fatal  accident  happened,  but  he  was  afraid 
to  dwell  too  long  on  such  a  subject.”  A  P.S.  to  this  letter  says,  “  My 
brother  Cornelius  will  wait  on  you,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  put  on  a 
shoo.”  Another  fit  of  the  gout  apparently,  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  start  for  Ireland. 

Poor  Tammie  Agnew  seems  to  have  died  in  considerable  debt. 
William  writes  to  Thomas,  27  March  1736,  from  London  that  the 
lawsuit,  to  settle  which  Tammie  came  back  from  Paris,  being  given 
against  him,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  £100  and  £140  of  “  Lawyers 
bills  and  other  charges.” 

The  surgeon  who  attended  him,  the  burial  charges  and  all 
expenses  fell  upon  William,  who  is  also  “  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  My  man  Burn  out  of  the  Kingdom,  because  his  name  being 
made  use  of  for  Mr.  Agnew’s  actions,  which  our  Lawyers  advised,  to 
make  it  the  stronger,  the  award  of  the  Court  went  out  joyntly 
against  them  both.  And  if  he  stays  till  the  term,  he  will  be  put  in 
Newgate  without  bail.  Upon  the  whole  of  these  and  all  property 
debts  due  by  the  deceast,  which  he  must  have  payed  if  he  had  lived, 

I  wish  some  speedy  way  were  fallen  upon  to  send  me  a  credit  to 
answer  them.” 

On  3  March  1736  James  writes  from  Spain  not  having  as  yet 
heard  of  the  family  loss.  “  Since  Sept.  I  have  had  a  new  habitation 
in  a  Barrack,  situate  about  half-way  to  our  utmost  Europa  points: 
the  Situation  is  delightful,  by  the  sight  of  every  ship  that  either  enters 
or  goes  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  with 
the  towns  of  Ceuta  and  Tangiers.  The  first,  the  Moors  have  been 
beseidging  these  20  years,  till  a  few  months  agoe  that  the  Bashaw, 
who  commands  what  was  formerly  the  Mauritanie  Tingilana,  drew 
off  his  troops  to  secure  himself  in  Tangier  against  the  Emporer  who 
designed  to  depose  him.  I  took  a  journey  last  summer  into  that  country 
and  in  about  4  hours  passage  got  to  Tangier  where  still  remain 
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many  marks  of  the  English  demolition  and  the  ruining  a  most 
beautiful  Bay.”  He  seems  to  have  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
reading,  and  thanks  Frank  “  for  telling  me  of  the  life  of  Marshall 
Turenne  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay.  I  have  writt  to  London  for  itt 
and  the  account  you  give  of  itt  makes  me  impatient  to  have  it.” 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  writes — “  I  have  writt  for  the  last 
edition  of  Ramsay’s  Cyrus.  I  have  read  his  life  of  the  great  Turenne 
with  vast  pleasure,  and  tho’  he  was  certainly  a  very  great  Captain, 
yett  in  his  military  Capacity,  tho’  inimitable,  he’s  less  to  be  admired, 
than  for  his  other  qualifications.  I  mean  that  greatness  of  soul,  by 
never  being  vastly  elevated  or  meanly  dejected,  attended  by  that 
constant  presence  of  mind  that  made  even  his  enemies  admire  him. 
I  could  have  wished  the  author  had  given  a  fuller  account  of  the 
motives  of  his  changing  his  religion,1  since  the  world  are  generally 
corrupt  enough  to  suspect  these  changes  hapen  oftener  from  worldly 
views  than  a  trew  conviction  of  error,  tho’  I  can’t  suspect  that 
Turenne’s  could  be  such.” 

William  to  the  Baron  on  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Murray. 

London,  27th  March  1736. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

Though  I  forsaw  for  some  time  past  I  was  soon  to  lose  my  dear  friend 
Sandy  Murray,  who  of  all  the  acquaintances  I  ever  had,  was  the  one  I  had 
the  greatest  love  &  value  for,  yet  the  news  of  his  death,  with  the  situation 
I  was  in  when  I  received  it,  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  both  for 
the  loss  of  him  and  the  distress  of  his  poor  Mother  &  you,  that  I  have 
scarce  been  able  to  support  my  spirits  under  all  these  calamitys,  which 
nothing  but  time,  the  truest  friend  to  reason,  can  help  us  to  overcome.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  write  you  for  some  time  past,  but  I  am  now  in  a  very 
good  way  of  recovery,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Roger’s  oils,  I  find  myself  better  in 
two  weeks  than  I  belived  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  in  as  many  months. 
The  greatest  comfort  I  can  now  receive  is  to  hear  that  your  poor  distrest 
fellow-sufferer  does  not  give  too  much  way  to  her  grief ;  alas  !  she  has  but 
too  great  cause,  for  she  has  lost  the  best  son  ever  a  mother  had;  but  when 
she  allows  her  own  good  sense  to  take  place,  she  will  see  it  is  both  in  vain 
&  irreligious  to  repine  at  the  will  of  God;  how  happy  would  poor  Nanny 
think  herself  if  her  poor  son  had  made  such  ane  end2  and  yet  I  can  observe 
by  her  letters  she  bears  it  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation,  which  gives 
me  the  greatest  joy;  as  also  to  hear  of  the  kind  reception  Elior  met  with 
when  she  went  to  Foulbridge  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  Mr.  Dundas’s 
letter,  which  I  lately  sent  you,  shows  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  her 
affair,  but  he  says  nothing  can  be  done  till  the  original  paper  is  sent  doun. 
I  think  I  cannot  trust  it  with  a  safer  hand  than  Colonel  St.  Glair’s  who 
leaves  this  next  week;  I  belive  the  best  way  to  settle  matters  betwixt  her  & 
her  husband  would  be,  for  her  to  quit  the  £100.  he  is  obliged  to  give  her  for 

1  He  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1668. 

2  It  seemed  unnecessary  to  make  reflections  on  the  accident  which  had  caused  poor 
Tammie’s  death. 
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aliment.  &  for  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lands,  for  since  they  are 
already  affected  with  Nanny’s  joynter,  the  remainder  will  come  short  of 
the  hundred  pounds  he  is  obliged  to  allow  her. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  from  several  who  come  to  see  me,  that 
your  poor  afflicted  partner  indulges  herself  so  much  in  her  grief,  &  that  the 
effects  of  it  are  but  too  visible  in  her  looks;  I  really  think  it  would  be  better 
for  you  both  to  change  the  scene  a  little,  for  by  continuing  at  Foulbridge 
you  will  both  insensibly  get  into  a  melancholy  way,  which  will  ruin  your 
healths;  you  may  prevail  with  her  to  go  to  Bath,  Scarburrow,  London, 
or  anywhere  rather  than  Foulbridge  or  Edinburgh  where  she  must  meet 
with  a  thousand  little  circumstances  every  day  that  will  put  her  in  mind 
of  the  dear  person  thats  gone. 

Cornelius  to  Thomas  about  the  affairs  of  Eleanor  Wallace.  Sir  Thomas  seems 
now  to  have  had  another  woman  living  with  him. 


Dalqul,  May  25  1736. 

Dearest  Brother  when  I  receiv’d  yours  last  week  I  was  in  a  very  bad  way, 
for  the  day  befor  I  was  so  ill  of  a  feavor  that  I  was  oblig’d  to  send  for  Dr. 
Ramsey,  it  was  so  violent  that  I  was  forc’d  to  take  my  bed,  but  by  abstinence 
and  absence  of  Physitians  at  the  time,  I  hope  I  have  got  the  better  of  it, 
tho  I’m  afraid  its  yet  hanging  about  me. 

I’m  sorry  what  I  writ  to  you  from  Ayr  shou’d  have  gien  you  so  much 
pain;  I  told  you  the  exact  situation  I  found  Sir  Thomas  in;  when  I  told  him 
you  had  desir’d  R.  Wallace  to  acquaint  him  with  Thame  Agnews  death, 
he  answer’d  he  regarded  nothing  that  he  said,  nor  any  verbal  message  you 
shou’d  send  him,  nor  wou’d  take  notice  of  any  thing  till  you  writ  to  him, 
which  I  hope  you  have  done  befor  this  time,  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  he’ll 
be  more  tractable  if  he  see  you  resolv’d  to  stand  by  Elior;  for  in  my  opinion 
nothing  but  that  will  bring  him  to  reason;  and  if  you  can  bring  your  self 
once  to  writ  to  him,  you’ll  know  what  he  wou’d  be  at;  W.  Ramsay  assures 
me  he’s  not  in  a  condition  to  goe  to  Law,  and  he  knows  not  in  the  least 
who  are  his  advisers;  I  saw  the  woman  thats  with  him  so  litle  that  I  can  say 
nothing  of  her,  only  she  seems  to  be  a  determin’d  one.  Its  impossible  to 
setle  any  scheme  about  these  affairs  till  you  hear  from  him,  but  I  think  your 
last  one  very  reasonable,  and  I’m  convinc’d  a  little  firmeness  will  prevent 
all  law  suits 

I  am  not  yet  quite  well  enough  to  writ  longer,  so  Dear  Brother  I  am  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  sincerity  yours, 

C.  K. 

William  writes  again  about  family  affairs  at  great  length.  He 
always  had  been  on  Eleanor’s  side  in  the  discussions  over  her  behaviour 
to  her  husband.  The  Baron  had  been  very  irate  with  her  and  Eleanor 
had  written  him  many  long  and  passionate  letters,  stating  her  own 
case. 

Directions  are  sent  to  Frank  that  Thomas’s  favorite  dog  is  to  be 
fed  with  sope  (soup)  and  milk. 

William  is  always  in  hope  of  a  new  military  appointment. 
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June  11,  1736.  James  still  writes  cheerfully  from  his  “prison” 
but  has  some  hopes  his  Regt.  may  be  relieved  and  get  back  from 
Gibraltar  before  long. 

On  30  July  1736  William’s  commission  for  being  Governor  of 
Inverness  has  been  signed  by  the  King  at  Herrenhausen.  The 
appointment  is  worth  £300  a  year,  and  William  thinks  he  must  “  come 
down  ”  to  Scotland  and  take  possession  and  will  sett  out  soon. 


James  to  the  Baron. 


Gibraltar,  July  22,  1736. 


Dear  Brother,  I  wrote  to  you  the  3rd  of  March  last,  my  not  hearing  from 
you  since,  I  butt  too  well  know  the  reason  by  letters  of  William  of  the  25th 
March  and  18th  of  May  which  I  did  not  receive  till  the  end  of  June.  I  can’t 
express  to  you  the  affliction  I  have  Suffer’d  by  the  deaths  of  that  most 
valuable  Youth,  Sir  Alexdr.  Murray  and  that  Dear  boy  Thom:  Agnew, 
which  has  been  the  greatest  Shock  I  have  suffered  for  many  years,  and 
what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is  the  thoughts  of  what  I  know  you  Suffer  by 
the  loss  of  two  you  So  much  lov’d.  In  this  agitation  of  mind,  I  was  Severll 
days  before  I  cou’d  bring  my  Self  to  any  quiett  So  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
what  I  thought  my  deuty,  to  write  to  your  Lady,  to  whom  pray  give  the 
enclosed.  Tears  hinder  me  from  Saying  what  I  ought  on  this  occasion  both 
as  to  your  Situation,  who  has  a  most  affectionate  and  aflicted  wife  and 
Sister  both  to  comfort.  I  sincerly  Pray  to  God  to  Suport  you  in  this  present 
tryall  and  preserve  your  health  Since  the  well  being  of  So  many  intirely 
depends  upon  itt.  You’ll  excuse  the  Shortness  of  this,  Since  reall  grief 
hinders  me  from  Saying  any  more,  than  that  God  may  long  preserve  you 
is  the  most  Sincere  wish  of  Your  most  loving  Brother 

Ja:  Kennedy. 


In  August  of  the  same  year  he  comments  on  Frank’s  peaceful 
and  philosophic  outlook  on  life,  and  asks  for  the  names  of  more  books 
— he  has  also  just  had  the  news  of  William’s  appointment  as  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Inverness.  He  continues  to  beg  Frank,  “  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  for  me,  to  use  my  money  as  your  own  and  draw  freely  on  Captain 
Wilson  to  whom  I  have  given  instructions.”  It  was  as  well  that  some 
of  James’s  savings,  which  were  in  Wilson’s  hands  should  have  been 
spent  on  Dalquharran,  since  much  of  the  rest  was  lost  in  Wilson’s 
failure.  James  never  reproached  him. 


From  William  to  the  Baron ,  announcing  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Governor  of 
Inverness. 

Dated  Chelsea,  24  July,  1736. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

It  is  about  a  month  since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have  been  very  impatient 
ever  since  to  hear  from  you,  but  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  reason  of  your  silence 
proceeds  from  the  difficulty  you  find  in  answering  the  questions  I  so  often 
importune  you  with  about  Elior’s  affairs,  I  know  I  am  in  the  wrong  to 
tease  you,  but  such  is  my  anxiety  of  temper  that  I  cannot  help  being  uneasy 
where  your  credit  and  her  intrest  is  so  much  concerned,  by  my  not  hearing 
12 
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from  her  nor  her  mother  these  two  months  past  nor  from  you  since  the 
8  may,  I  may  easyly  guess  non  of  you  have  any  thing  agreeable  to  tell  me, 
for  if  things  had  taken  a  favourable  turn  this  summer  session,  some  of  you 
certainly  would  have  acquainted  me.  All  I  shal  now  say  on  this  subject  is 
that  I  can  never  depart  from  this  opinion,  that  Sir  Thomas  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  make  good  the  annuity  of  £100  in  the  first  place;  till  this  be 
done  all  other  views  ought  to  be  postponed. 

I  shall  now  entertain  you  with  a  subject  which  I’m  very  sure  will  be 
more  agreeable,  I  have  got  my  Commission  to  be  Deputy  Governor  of 
Inverness,  it  is  £300  on  the  establishment,  which  is  £120  a  year  more  than 
any  Lieut:  Governor  in  Britain  has,  and  equal  to  the  salary  of  most  of  the 
Governors,  I  have  reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied  that  I  have  got  such  a 
thing,  considering  that  it  is  now  3  years  since  I  was  near  the  Court,  or  able 
to  make  personal  application  to  any  great  man.  It  is  an  additional  pleasure 
for  me  to  know  that  His  Majesty  expressed  himself  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  when  I  was  first  mentioned  to  him  for  this  post,  and  that  he  again 
declared  his  good  opinion  of  me  when  he  signed  my  commission  at  Herrn- 
hausen.  But  this  shall  never  lessen  the  obligation  I  owe  Sir  Robert  1  and 
my  Ld  Ilay,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Walpole  who  by  his  assiduous  application 
to  his  father  defeated  all  the  plots  of  the  great  general  of  the  north.  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  Court  and  go  through  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
hands,  nor  have  I  been  yet  to  thank  Sir  Robert,  but  I  made  shift  yesterday 
to  go  to  my  Lord  Ilay’s,  who  kept  me  in  the  library  above  3  hours  and  said 
the  kindest  and  civilest  things  to  me  in  the  world,  far  beyond  what  I  had 
reason  to  expect.  Amongst  other  things  he  told  me  he  had  all  along  designed 
this  post  for  Sir  Robt.  Monroe,2  and  that  Sir  Robt.  Walpole  had  agreed 
to  it,  but  they  both  apprehended  the  King  would  object  against  his  not 
being  in  the  army,  having  heard  him  signify  ane  intention  to  give  it  either 
to  a  Colonel,  or  ane  old  Lieut:  Col:  this  made  them  fix  upon  me.  If  I  can 
get  James  made  a  Lieut  Col:  I  shall  be  easy;  I  have  as  many  irons  in  the 
fire  for  that  purpose.  If  they  do  not  succeed  I  will  try  if  I  can  get  leave  to 
resign  my  Lieut  Col’d  commission  to  him,  for  the  price  of  his  majority — 
but  this  is  au  pis  alter. 

Now  as  to  my  going  to  Scotland,  I  cannot  yet  tell  what  to  say.  I  am  still 
very  weak  and  not  able  to  walk,  but  yet  for  the  credit  of  those  who  recom¬ 
mended  me,  I  think  I  ought  to  take  possession  of  this  Government  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  I  have  some  thoughts  of  setting  out  whenever  I  am  able 
to  travel  a  stage  a  day,  which  I  hope  may  be  in  5  or  6  weeks  at  furdest,  if 
I  have  no  relapse,  but  I  foresee  many  difficultys  which  at  first  view  seem 
almost  insurmountable,  but  would  all  vanish  if  I  was  able  to  stir  about. 
Besides  the  settling  poor  T.  Agnew’s  affairs,  I  have  my  house  here  to  un¬ 
furnish,  and  must  send  furniture  to  Inverness,  I  must  buy  a  chaise  and 
horses,  for  I  cannot  ride.  One  that  has  been  so  long  in  one  place,  has  a 
thousand  little  things  to  settle  before  they  undertake  such  a  journey,  and  I 
have  not  one  mortal  to  assist  me  but  that  helpless  boy  Peter  who  was  with 
me  in  Scotland,  I  find  now  I  was  too  rash  in  sending  away  Burn,  I  had 
better  paid  the  £100.  out  of  my  pocket,  for  what  with  indemnifying  the  bail, 
and  the  charges  of  sending  him  away  and  maintaining  him  abroad,  it  will 
amount  very  near  to  that  sum;  but  it  is  too  late  to  look  back,  I  must  make 
the  best  shift  I  can. 

1  Walpole. 


2  Afterwards  killed  at  Falkirk. 
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William  wrote  several  long  letters  before  leaving  London  about 
the  debates  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  consequent  on  the 
Porteous  riots.  It  was  at  first  suggested  that  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
should  be  sent  to  London  to  be  tried  for  not  keeping  better  order  in 
his  City.  The  pride  of  the  Scots  bar  and  bench  rose  in  anger  against 
this  proposed  indignity  and  the  suggestion  was  overruled. 

A  letter  from  Rome  from  King  James’  Secretary,  to  a  brother 
Scot  in  Rouen,  shows  how  the  Jacobites  looked  on  lawlessness  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  favourable  sign  for  their  own  projects. 


James  Edgar  to  Robert  Arbuthnot. 


Albano.  Ober  25th  1736. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  of  ye  1st  of  this  month  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  tho’ 
I  am  sorry  to  find  by  it  that  plaguing  gout  never  leaves  you.  I  heartily 
wish  the  prescription  you  were  to  try,  wch  ye  voiage  affords  you,  may  do 
you  much  good.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  ye  acct.  you  give  me  of  ye  mob 
at  Edinburgh.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  it  was  carryed  on  with  such  conduct 
and  Resolution.  If  ye  Gun  men  in  London  had  a  mind  to  make  a  stirr  upon 
ye  commencement  of  ye  new  Gun  Act,  they  had  a  good  example  to  follow 
and  if  they  do  it  as  they  ought,  they  may  give  ye  Government  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  There  is  nothing  new  stirring  here  at  present.  You’ll  be  glad 
to  know  the  Family  is  well.  I  have  made  yr  dutyfull  compliments  where 
due,  and  they  were  kindly  accepted.  My  best  wishes  attend  you,  My  dear 
Sir,  and  I  am  most  affectionately.  J.  E. 1 


Mrs.  Agnew  writes  one  of  her  long  gloomy  letters  in  February; 
she  never  goes  out,  and  says  that  she  has  “  never  been  down  a  step 
of  the  stair  ”  since  she  came  to  Edinburgh,  six  months  before,  which 
makes  her  “  outlook  very  restricted.”  She  says  she  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  alone  and  when  her  eldest  brother  Thomas,  the  Baron, 
comes  to  see  her,  she  is  seized  with  such  trembling  and  palpitations 
lest  he  bring  bad  news — that  he  has  to  wait  half  an  hour  talking  to 
Elinor  till  she  is  sufficiently  composed  to  see  him.  She  laments  the 
“  slavish  life  ”  Frank  has  led  for  some  years,  working  a  farm  at 
Dalquharran,  but  indeed  he  appears  to  be  the  happiest  of  the  brothers 
and  the  one  least  troubled  by  “  melancholie  distempers  ”  at  this 
time.  His  came  later. 

William  writes  that  he  is  still  not  able  to  walk,  but  hopes  to  gain 
strength  and  to  get  to  Inverness  in  time  and  in  August  had  actually 
reached  Fort  George. 

On  2  October,  Mrs.  Agnew  announces  that  Core  had  just  arrived 
in  his  coach  and  six  (so  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  about  his  pension  and 
plea  of  poverty,  he  must  have  been  pretty  well  off).  He  was  on  his 
way  to  join  William  at  Fort  George  “  to  divert  himself,”  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  amiable  visitor.  “  When  there,  he  did 
nothing  but  sit  close  in  his  chair,  and  was  no  help  to  William  in  the 


1  Stuart  papers  at  Windsor. 
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entertaining,  etc.  James  would  have  been  more  useful,”  says  the 
partial  sister.  William  himself  writes  from  Inverness,  7  Jan/38,  and 
complains  of  the  cold  and  the  smoak  which  forces  him  to  keep  his 
window  open.  “  Core,  I  think,  is  in  better  health  than  I  have  seen 
him  these  Dozin  of  years,  and  really  think  it  is  a  miracle  he  is  so,  for 
he  never  stirrs  out  of  the  house  and  would  fain  make  laziness  pass  for 
want  of  health.” 

William  had  previously  written  to  the  Baron,  describing  his 
visits  to  Culloden,  and  conditions  there. 

Inverness.  Oct.  7th  1737 

My  Dearest  Brother’s  letter  of  the  21st  Sepr.  gave  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  hear  that  my  sister  and  you  are  in  a  condition  to  visite  your 
neighbours,  for  I  think  it  requires  not  only  health  but  some  stock  of  spirits 
to  goe  throu  that  exercise,  but  still  however  disagreeable  it  may  be,  I  wish 
you’d  continue  it  for  the  sake  of  both  your  healths.  I  don’t  envy  any  of  your 
jaunts  so  much  as  that  to  Girvan,  I  would  rather  have  been  a  partaker  of 
your  feast  at  John  Toughs,  than  of  the  greatest  that  ever  was  given  at 
Hampton  Court.  Wee  have  our  feasts  here,  but  it  will  give  you  little 
pleasure  to  hear  them  described  for  they  are  only  confin’d  to  the  mutual 

entertainments  betwixt  D - n1  and  me.  At  his  there’s  much  meat  and 

drink,  but  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  cookery  or  the  neatness  of  his  table  and 
service,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  house  to  live  ryotously  and  without  much 
order  or  decency,  and  I  cannot  say  but  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  his  visitors.  His  beef  and  mutton,  of  which  there’s  great  profusion,  is 
certainly  equal  to  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  Garrick,  and  he  is  the  heartyest 
landlord  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  but  I  believe  I  have  in  some  degree 
contribute  to  the  reformation  of  his  family,2  for  I  observ’d  him  much  sur¬ 
prized  with  the  disposition  of  my  little  dinners  and  I  hear  he  has  order’d 
his  butler  privately  to  inform  himself  how  I,  who  have  no  cook  nor  scarce 
any  servants,  should  give  a  better  dinner  than  he  who  has  two  English 
cooks  and  a  Scots  one.  But  he  does  not  consider  that  he  cannot  get  out  of 
the  rut  his  predecessors  have  been  in,  who  scour  their  pewter  once  a  year, 
and  that  I  imitate  what  I  have  seen  at  Ffoulbridge  and  tho’  I  doe  it  never 
so  faintly  it  will  surpass  any  thing  here.  On  Monday  I  am  to  see  him  in  his 
proper  light,  for  it  is  the  D  of  Argyle’s  birthday,  and  the  whole  toun  and 
country  are  to  assemble  in  the  great  hall  of  C  lloden  and  be  made  very 
drunk.  This  will  be  ane  odd  scene  for  a  water  drinker,  but  I’m  like  to  have 
a  more  disagreeable  one  on  the  King’s  birthday,  if  I  give  a  ball  to  the  ladys. 
How  will  you  like  to  see  Core  lead  up  a  minuet  with  the  Queen  at  the  ball, 

and  his  brother  making  the  disposition  from  his  wheel  chair,  D - n  to 

my  great  sorrow,  will  be  gone,  he  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  for  as  yet  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Ladys,  but  I  expect  no  less  than 
a  score  will  be  on  my  top  next  week,  for  I  have  declar’d  they  shall  have 
admittance,  I  expect  Core  about  that  time,  who  I  believe  will  wish  he  had 

stayed  at  Dalq:  D - n  saved  me  from  the  Lord  I  mentioned  but  he 

made  them  all  so  drunk  that  Seaforth  in  returning  home,  fell  several  times 
from  his  horse  and  cut  his  face,  upon  which  D - n  triumphs  exceedingly. 


1  Duncan  Forbes. 


2  i.e.  Household. 
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I  have  inquired  about  Lady  Sutherland,  she  is  perfectly  recovered,  but  I 
doe  not  hear  James  St.  Clair  had  adress  enough  to  remove  the  Lady  you 
mention  out  of  the  family.  If  that  beautifull  young  Lady  I  saw  at  Ffoulbridge 
could  bear  the  thoughts  of  establishing  herself  in  my  neighbourhood,  I 
believe  I  could  find  out  one  who  would  make  her  as  tollerable  a  husband 
as  her  sister  has  got,  tho  he  is  not  of  great  quality,  I  mean  the  only  son  of 

my  friend  D - n,  he  has  not  indeed  any  parts  like  his  father’s,  but  he  is 

vastly  good  natur’d,  very  modest  and  silent,  which  are  not  bad  qualitys 
for  a  husband,  does  not  want  sense  and  his  person  such  as  any  young  women 
will  not  dislike.  I  have  already  touch’d  him  a  little  upon  this  string,  and  I 

find  Lady  Ma - -  has  ever  since  been  his  constant  toast,  I  know  not  how 

the  father  will  like  it. 

(Young  John  Forbes  of  Culloden  eventually  married  successively 
two  cousins  of  his  own,  both  named  Jane.  One  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes  of  Craigievar  and  the  other  the  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Forbes  of  Newe.  He  served  with  distinction  both  at 
Fontenoy  and  Culloden  and  died  in  1772.) 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  a  greater  baulk  to  receive  this  letter  or 
none  at  all,  but  I’m  sure  both  my  eyes  and  fingers  ack  with  writing  so  much 
stuff,  tho’  I  cannot  say  my  head  has  any  reason  to  ack.  Ld  Lovat,  I  thank 
my  starrs,  is  sick,  but  he  pesters  me  with  letters,  messages  and  presents  of 
stinking  muirfowl.1  My  most  affectionate  service  to  my  Dearest  Sister. 
If  my  long  letter  procures  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  how  you  and  she  does, 
my  labour  is  well  bestow’d  were  it  ten  times  longer,  my  service  to  honest 
Frank. 

My  Dearest  Brother,  I  am  most  entirely 

Yours 
W.  K. 

There  are  twelve  letters  from  Simon  Lovat  to  William  Kennedy 
from  September  1737  to  May  1741,  but  not  of  interest. 

On  23  September  William  writes  to  Thomas.  “  Your  friend  Lovat 
has  been  here  these  three  days  past — has  been  mighty  fond  and  brought 
his  daughter  and  some  of  his  female  relations  to  dine  with  me  and  make 
me  merry  as  he  thought.  I  own  he  is  sometimes  intertaining  enough 
and  gives  very  clever  accounts  of  several  incidents  of  his  own  time 
but  it  will  not  bear  twice  telling.  I  was  obliged  yesterday  to  take 
Sanctuary  at  Culloden,  where  I  was  sure  he  would  not  follow  me, 
but  I  have  paid  for  that  escape  for  I  have  catched  a  cold  and  with 
difficulty  have  got  up  this  morning  to  write  to  you.  The  honest  presi¬ 
dent  is  the  only  relief  I  have  for  when  he  comes  here  I  have  a  pretence 
to  exclude  all  other  visitors. 

“  I’m  told  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  preparing  to  petition 
Parliament  against  renewing  the  2  pennys  on  the  pint,  the  Grant 
of  which  is  near  expiring  and  that  their  plot  is  by  this  to  change  the 
Magistracey  and  get  ane  other  sett  who  are  not  in  Duncan’s  interest.” 


1  Otherwise  “  high  grouse.” 
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(Forbes  of  Culloden  was  a  distiller  of  whiskey  and  had  been  granted 
privileges  by  the  Government  which  made  him  unpopular.) 

25  March  1738.  William  says  he  has  “  heard  from  James,  who  is  so 
bad  a  correspondent  that  I  doe  not  so  much  as  desire  him  to  write. 
He  tells  me  he  may  not  goe  to  Ireland,  but  may  have  some  chance  of 
getting  a  Company  in  the  Guards,  where  the  Income  is  great  and  the 
duty  easy.”  Complains  of  the  “  hurrycanes  ”  of  the  past  weeks,  and 
says  he  has  not  been  out  of  his  fur  gown  since  October.  On  9 
September  1738  he  writes,  “  I  had  Genl.  Wade  with  me  on  Sunday 
last,  he  was  very  gracious  and  mighty  well-pleased  ,with  his  entertain¬ 
ment  and  readily  agreed  to  everything  I  desired  as  to  my  smoaky  house. 
I  reckon  to  come  to  Edinburgh  when  this  fitt  of  the  Gout  is  past.” 
17  March  1739.  “  Never  was  there  such  cold  stormy  weather  seen, 
as  we  have  had  here  since  the  beginning  of  this  month.  I  believe 
not  even  in  Lapland.  The  country  is  now  all  covered  with  snow.” 
On  5  May  1739  he  announces  that  “the  Judges  have  made  their 
publick  entry  into  Inverness  with  trumpets  and  the  usual  Mobb.” 

“  I  have  also  had  a  formale  visit  from  Lord  Seaforth1  and  his  son 
who  drove  up  to  the  Castle  in  a  most  splendid  manner  in  a  Coach 
drawn  with  six  fine  horses  and  a  vast  number  of  servants  in  Livery 
finely  mounted.  I  never  saw  him  before,  but  he  seems  to  be  a  very 
polite  well-bred  man  and  his  son  a  very  promising  young  man.  He 
was  very  inquisitive  after  Frank  and  spoke  much  in  his  praise.  I  hear 
he  was  very  generous  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  money  amongst  the 
servants,  but  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  one  circumstance  which 
was  told  me.  As  he  was  going  out  of  the  Castle  he  called  for  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  and  gave  him  a  guinea  and  bid  him  and  his 
guard  drink  my  health,  and  a  little  after,  upon  recollection,  he  stept 
back  and  called  to  the  Sergeant,  and  bid  him  be  sure  also  to  drink 
the  King’s.2  2  June  1739,  William  is  going  again  “to  Culloden 
for  change  of  air,  which  I  promised  the  President  I  would  doe.  He 
has  a  very  pretty  garden  for  my  wheel  chair  to  roll  about  in.” 

From  Thomas  from  Foulbridge. 

2  June  1739. 

Dear  William, 

I  had  your  letter  of  the  16th  by  which  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  was  as 
yesterday  to  leave  your  Castle  and  goe  try  the  air  of  Culloden.  I  hope  that 
remove  may  contribute  to  give  you  strength  for  undertaking  your  journey. 

1  The  fifth  Lord  Seaforth  had  been  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  1715  Jacobite  rising 
and  had  also  taken  part  in  the  brief  effort  in  1 719.  He  had  escaped  abroad  and  had  probably 
known  Francis  Kennedy  in  the  Jacobite  Court  in  Rome.  In  1726  he  obtained  from  the 
British  crown  a  “  discharge  from  execution  or  imprisonment,”  and  was  able  to  return  to 
Scotland.  Ten  years  later  under  another  statute,  he  was  “  freed  from  disabilities  under 
his  attainder  ”  but  his  title  was  not  restored  to  him  and  in  England  he  would  have  been 
called  the  late  Lord  Seaforth.”  He  died  in  the  Isle  of  Lewes  8  January  1740  and  his  son 
Kenneth,  aged  twenty-one,  was  known  as  Lord  Fortrose,  a  second  title  which  had  not 
been  attainted. 

2  Seaforth  was  no  doubt  still  apprehensive  lest  his  loyalty  to  King  George  should  be 
doubted. 
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I  see  every  traveller  calls  in  att  you  by  what  you  tell  me  of  Lord  Weem  having 
been  twice  with  you  .  .  .  The  last  report  from  London  was  that  Lord 
Harrington  was  to  succeed  as  General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  that  Lord 
Cholmley  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  Harrington’s  place.  They  have 
made  Wade  a  Marshall  by  the  public  papers,  but  I  reckon  it’s  not-  true, 
considering  how  many  generals  are  older  than  him.  ...  I  find  by  the  news 
of  this  night’s  post  that  everything  tends  to  a  war  and  it’s  said  the  Spanish 
Minister  is  ordered  home  and  Keene1  recalled.  I  give  you  only  the  town 
talk. 

Three  weeks  later.  The  same  to  the  same. 

We  came  back  from  New  Byth  on  Monday  last,  and  brought  Col.  St. 
Clair  alongst  with  us — whose  company  we  had  for  5  or  6  days  there — 
he  came  down  post,  and  when  he  came  away  everything  tended  to  a  war, 
that  is  to  say  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  Spaniards  wherever  they  could 
find  them,  and  let  them  in  their  turn  complain,  so  that  the  declaration  of 
war  would  come  from  them. 

Last  Monday  was  expected  to  be  a  very  warm  day  in  the  house  of  Peers. 
You  have  heard  by  this  time  of  the  motion  for  an  address  to  the  King  to 
know  whether  the  £95,000  had  been  paid,  it  was  made  by  Lord  Bathurst. 

(This  was  the  sum  finally  agreed  to  by  Walpole,  as  what  should 
be  paid  as  compensation  for  Spanish  seizures  of  men  and  ships — the 
trouble  known  as  the  case  of  “Jenkins’  ear”  over  which  war  was 
eventually  declared  19  October,  1739.) 

The  Baron  continues,  “  Lord  Bathurst  said  if  it  was  true,  as  was 
reported,  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  refused  to  pay,  he  look’d  upon 
that  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood  up  and 
said  that  the  money  had  not  been  paid  and  he  believed  it  would  not  be. 
Lord  Carteret  moved  for  appointing  a  day  for  going  upon  the  state 
of  the  Nation,  which  was  agreed  to  and  was  to  be  upon  Monday  last.” 

In  William’s  last  letter  but  one  from  Inverness,  dated  4  August 
1739,  he  recounts  to  Thomas  how  he  had  entertained  two  English 
ladies,  “  Miss  Thornhill  of  the  fatt  English  fortune  and  her  cusine 
Miss  Mildmay.  I  got  two  of  our  prettiest  ladies  here  to  do  the  honours 
of  my  house,  viz.  Miss  Mackenzie  and  the  widow  Colt,  and  they  past 
the  day  very  merryly — the  strangers  seemed  pleased  with  their  enter¬ 
tainment.  I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  exert  myself  to  make  amends 
for  the  reception  they  had  met  with  when  they  arrived,  wh.  chanced 
to  be  the  day  before  the  Sacrament  and  the  Innkeepers  were  so  afraid 
to  see  a  coach  and  six  that  they  would  not  let  them  in,  so  they  were 
obliged  to  lodge  at  a  poor  alehouse,  and  take  up  with  a  chaff-bed 
and  one  blanket,  but  they  got  better  quarters  for  the  next  two  nights 
and  recovered  their  opinion  of  the  place.” 

On  August  hi  739  he  says  he  had  designed  to  slip  away  quietly  and 
unnoticed,  “  but  the  townspeople  have  found  it  out  and  I  have  been 

1  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  British  Ambassador  in  Spain  from  1727  to  1739,  and  again 
1748-57. 
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not  a  little  pestered  for  some  days  past  with  their  compliments.  I 
owen  they  have  all  showen  me  much  more  respect  and  civility  than 
I  deserve  and  they  are  very  good  people.” 

Thomas  to  Francis. 

“  William  is  preparing  to  go  to  Alva  in  the  first  week  of  June 
1710?  and  I  think  Elior  is  to  go  with  him.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
James  being  sett  out  from  London,”  which  he  had  now  reached  from 
Gibraltar.  On  27  June  Thomas  writes  long  directions  to  Francis  how 
the  painter  is  to  carry  out  the  work  at  Dalquharran  on  the  dining 
room,  the  eagle  room,  the  drawing  room,  the  little  gilded  parlour, 
etc.  He  has  got  directions  from  his  master  in  what  manner  he  is 
to  doe  his  work,  but  these  fellows  are  careless,  unless  sometimes 
looked  to,  so  you  must  notice  particularly  that  he  lay  on  the  paint  three 
different  times.  (Cause  Andrew  take  particular  care  that  none  of  the 
floors  be  spoiled  with  the  oil,  which  never  can  be  gott  out  again.) 
My  wife  has  writt  to  Mrs.  Ann  to  give  him  his  meatt  att  her  house  and 
to  give  him  little  or  no  drink,  for  that  will  throw  him  quite  idle.  ...” 
3  July.  “  What  is  wrote  above  should  have  come  to  you  last  week, 
but  the  rogue  McCubbin  who  was  to  have  carried  out  the  painter 
and  his  paints,  slipt  away  upon  getting  some  lighter  luggage.” 

Mrs.  Agnew  offers  in  this  year  to  send  Frank  green  tea  and  suggests 
that  making  coffee  might  amuse  the  idle  Core,  who  is  still  at 
Dalquharran — if  so,  she  will  send  him  some. 

On  7  June  1737  (t°  return  to  James  in  Gibraltar,  going  back  a 
little  in  time)  he  had  written  excusing  himself  for  not  yet  answering 
Frank’s  letter  of  12  November  1735  (which  he  did  not  get  until  April 
O38)  because  theie  was  such  a  short  interval  in  which  to  answer  it, 
that  he  had  only  time  to  write  a  line  to  William  and  send  messages 
to  Frank.  This  may  surprize  you,  but  very  often  ships  come  here 
from  the  East  that  don  t  stay  an  hour,  which  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  us.  This  is  the  only  opportunity  I  have  had  since.”  He  is  now 
hoping  for  “  preferment  ”  in  the  army  which  would  enable  him  to 
get  home.  He  hears  from  the  Baron  that  Cornelius  has  passed  the 
winter  at  Dalquharran  with  Frank,  in  better  health  than  for  some 
time.  William  is  about  to  go  to  his  ££  Government,”  i.e.  his  post 

as  Deputy  Governor  of  Inverness.  This  letter  was  received  on 
29  September. 

By  7  January  1738  James  had  attained  his  wish  and  was  back  in 
London  and  seems  to  find  the  cold  climate  ”  of  England  agree  with 
him  very  well,  and  looks  forward  to  a  “  Northern  journey  ”  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  Regiment  are  settled.  He  is  much 

afraid  of  being  sent  back  to  Ireland,  “  a  country  which  never  agreed 
with  me.”1 

On  February  16  he  writes  that  things  in  the  Regiment  are  still 

1  He  did  go  there  for  a  very  short  time. 
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so  unsettled  that  it  will  be  May  or  June  before  he  can  set  out  for 
Scotland  to  rejoin  his  dearest  Frank  and  enjoy  the  peace  of  mind  with 
him.  Frank  had  obviously  been  writing  to  him  with  good  advice 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Quietist.  From  the  latter’s  correspondence  with  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  we  know  that  he  had  embraced  these  tenets,  and 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  preach  them  to  others. 

James  is  still  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the  Regiment,  part  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  Georgia,  as  the  Spaniards  were  attacking  that  settle¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  troubles  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Gibraltar 
in  his  dealings  with  the  local  officials.  In  his  own  confused  style  he 
writes  about  the  chances  of  promotion  in  various  regiments,  and  the 
prospective  fate  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

Minorca  had  been  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  remained  a  British  possession  until  1756  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  after  Admiral  Byng,  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
force,  had  been  unable  to  relieve  it.1  At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years 
War,  in  1763  it  again  became  British.  In  1782  the  Spaniards  retook 
it  and  the  English  again  in  1798.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803 
it  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain.2 

James  to  William. 

London,  Aprile  8:  1738. 

Some  days  agoe  I  gott  my  Dear  William’s  letter  of  the  17th  last  month 
and  was  Surprised  to  find  you  had  not  gott  mine  of  the  7  where  I  told  you 
about  my  reception  by  Mr.  Walpole  &  Lord  Dunmore’s  Scheme  about  my 
coming  into  the  guards,  butt  as  I  believe,  long  before  this,  you  have  got 
that  letter  I  need  Say  no  more  about  itt. 

The  same  day  that  the  Comons  addressed  the  King  the  enclosed  order 
was  given  for  all  Officers  to  repair  to  their  Posts,  I  mett  Ld.  Albemarle  the 
minute  I  heard  of  this  order  att  Court,  &  Spoke  to  him  to  know  his  opinion 
whether  you  were  to  take  Notice  of  this  order,  he  Said  he  thought  you  had 
nothing  to  doe  with  itt  Even  if  you  were  in  a  condition  for  travelling 
Since  you  are  att  present  att  your  Comand  which  you  ought  not  to  goe 
from  without  a  license.  However  itt  wou’d  be  proper  to  Speak  to  the 
Secretary  att  Warr.  That  minute  Sir  Wm.  Yonge  came  in,  we  went  to  him, 
he  was  of  the  Same  opinion  with  Ld.  Albemarle  that  the  order  does  not 
extend  to  you,  butt  that  as  the  Collonel’s  of  Regmts  are  to  give  in  writing 
the  reasons  for  the  absence  of  any  of  their  Officers  itt  wou’d  be  necessary 
for  Coll  Reade  to  write  to  him  that  you  was  att  your  Command,  Coll  Reade 
is  not  in  town  he’s  expected  in  a  few  days.  In  mean  I  have  advised  with 
Capt.  Wilson  &  we  think  the  enclosed  will  be  proper  for  the  Coll,  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  att  Warr,  tho’  this  order  is  outt,  yett  I  believe  few  belonging 
to  Gibraltar  will  take  notice  of  itt  Since  there  is  no  aprehensions  of  that 
place,  Minorca  is  what  they  are  in  fears  about.  Brigdr  Anstruther  is  to 
goe  So  Soon  as  the  3  Men  of  Warr  can  be  gott  ready  that  are  to  goe  with 
him  which  is  believed  may  Saile  about  10  or  12  days  hence.  All  Officers 

1  With  tragic  consequences  to  himself. 

2  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  having  pointed  out  to  the  Government  how  much  more 
worth  keeping  was  Malta,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  late  years. 
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belonging  to  Minorca  are  to  goe  with  him  I  mean  all  that  are  younger  then 
the  Ltt  Col. 

Yesterday  the  Comons  Voted  ten  thousand  more  Sea-men  and  14  Ships 
putt  in  Comissn.  Admirall  Hadock  goes  to  the  Mediteranean  &  Robinson 
to  the  West  Indies,  they  say  the  Earl  of  Granard  declined  the  Comand  by 
w  people  think  all  this  will  Soon  blow  over,  tho’  the  nation  is  greatly 
incensed  against  the  Spaniards  &  wou’d  goe  heartily  into  a  Warr. 

Your  Plate  Shall  be  done  as  you  desire  &  sent  you,  this  Minute  I  had  a 
letter  from  Gibraltar  of  the  28  Febr.  telling  me  the  Ship  they  expected  that 
was  to  Saille  for  Inverness  was  not  yett  arrived,  that  your  wine  was  ready  & 
to  be  Sent  by  the  first  oportunity  the  furniture  is  not  yett  Sold  but  I  Shou’d 
have  an  account  about  itt  very  Soon.  Our  Men  sailed  for  Georgia  the 
6th  last  month,  Our  Officers  by  this  time  are  Sailed  for  Ireland.  From  their 
landing,  we  are  on  that  Establishment,  and  when  the  vacancys  will  allow 
itt  we  are  to  raise  our  men  in  Britain,  As  to  the  Vacancys  of  the  guards 
by  Ld  James  Cavendish  &  Crawfords  getting  Regmts  there’s  nothing  yett 
done.  My  Complements  to  Core,  I  wish  you  had  the  good  health  I  enjoy 
My  Dearest  William  God  Bless  you  Adieu 

J;  K: 

James  to  Frank . 

London  Ap.  3  1739 

I  had  the  Pleasure  of  receiving  My  Dearest  Frank’s  letter  of  the  20th  Febry 
Some  time  agoe  &  ought  to  make  many  apologys  for  not  thanking  you  Sooner 
for  all  the  kind  expressions  in  itt  &  for  your  care  in  pointing  outt  to  me  in  So 
lively  coulours  what  ought  to  be  my  greatest  care  here  which  I’m  convinced 
I  don’t  consider  of  with  that  attention  So  noble  a  Subject  requires  &  what 
ought  to  be  the  Sole  deleight  of  every  rationall  being  Since  every  thing  in 
this  world  ought  to  be  regarded  as  meer  trifles  in  respect  to  what’s  to  follow, 
when  an  end  is  putt  to  all  the  leetle  pursuits  we  have  in  this  life.  Butt  alas 
it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  been  almost  always  in  a  kind  of  hurry 
which  has  interrupted  me  butt  to  much  from  having  Spent  more  time  in 
usefull  reflections  which  wou’d  convince  one  that  all  things  here  are  butt 
dangerous  &  empty  delusions.  Those  thoughts  makes  me  often  wish  my 
Situation  of  life  had  allowed  me  to  have  been  more  master  of  my  own  time 
&  not  obleidged  to  be  So  much  under  the  command  of  others,  then  I  Shou’d 
have  had  the  happiness  to  have  enjoy’d  My  Dearest  Franks  company,  whose 
freindship  &  noble  Sentiments  he  wou’d  have  imparted  to  me  wou’d  have 
given  me  more  Solid  Satisfaction  than  can  be  had  any  where  else,  butt 
when  I’m  to  have  that  deleight  is  as  uncertain  as  ever,  for  tho’  I  have  been 
attending  the  bussiness  of  the  Regmt  here  almost  these  eighteen  months 
yett  very  leetle  is  done  &  till  they  be,  I’m  afraid  I  must  continew  here 
unless  My  Lord  Rothes  arives  who  I  expected  before  now.  Pray  make  my 
most  kind  complements  to  my  Dear  Core,1  tell  him  My  Lord  Dumore 
always  remembers  him  So  does  Brigdr  Campbell  &  Lord  Cathcart. 

Adieu  My  Dearest  Frank  &  beleive  me  to  be  with  an  unalterable 
affection  Intirely  Yours 

J.  K. 

The  more  one  reads  of  the  letters  of  James  Kennedy  the  more 
charming  does  he  seem.  The  whole  of  the  year  1738  he  passed  in 

1  In  October  1739  Cornelius  died  in  Edinburgh.  There  are  no  letters  on  the  subject. 
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London  and  was  still  there  in  spring  1739,  though  always  pining  to  be 
with  his  “  dear  Frank  ”  at  Dalquharran  and  constantly  urging  the 
latter  to  draw  on  him  for  the  work  he  was  carrying  out.  The  year 
1739,  however,  saw  him  released  from  his  attendance  on  Ministers 
in  London,  hoping  to  get  some  military  appointment  which  would 
have  suited  him  better  than  rejoining  his  Regiment  in  Ireland.  There 
are  no  letters  at  all  from  him  for  1740  and  1741  and  one  can  only 
hope  that  he  was  able  to  spend  a  part  at  least  of  these  years  at 
Dalquharran. 

Thomas  to  Frank. 

17  Jan.  1741.  I  can  give  you  no  news  but  what  is  in  the  public  prints. 
The  King  of  Prussia’s1  alertness  seems  to  amaze  all  Europe.  There’s  nothing 
certain  yet  of  whats  doing  in  the  West  Indies — the  news  from  there  will 
determine  whether  we  are  to  have  war  with  France. 

A  very  curious  point  of  law  is  dealt  with  in  a  case  which  Francis 
relates  to  Thomas  of  the  wreck  of  a  boat  (carrying  brandy)  on  the 
coast  near  Dalquharran  and  claim  for  compensation. 

I  gott  the  letter  you  sent  me  on  16  Jan.  concerning  the  misfortune  that 

has  happened  to  poor  M - s  and  can  give  him  but  little  comfort.  It 

appears  that  the  boat  was  drove  upon  the  coast  and  stove  in  pieces  and  so 
is  not  a  voluntary  importation,  but  you  must  know  there  is  a  particular  act 
of  parliament  as  to  the  lie  of  Man,  prohibiting  all  sorts  of  goods  except  the 
product  of  the  Hand  to  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  parts  of 
Britain  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  so  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  pretence  of  a  storm  is  not  excluded,  but  though  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
real  storm,  properly  proved,  would  hinder  a  forfeiture,  yet  I  doubt  it  can 
be  made  out  in  this  case;  for,  tho’  it  may  be  true  that  when  the  boat  came 
into  that  bay,  she  was  broke  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  upon  the  shore, 
yet  she  must  have  been  hovering  for  a  long  time  from  October  that  you  say 
she  set  out  from  Peeltown  till  the  20  of  Dec.  and  unless  it  could  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  storm  lasted  all  that  time  and  forced  them  upon  the  Scots 
coast,  it  would  be  found  that  she  had  come  within  the  limits  of  a  port  of 
Scotland  contrair  to  the  Act.  But  I  need  not  explain  the  law  any  further  to 
you.  This  running  of  Brandy  upon  the  coast  is  so  pernicious,  that  they  who 
are  catched  seldom  escape. 

Other  extracts  from  Thomas’  letters  are  as  follows. 

27  April  1741.  “  As  to  public  affairs  I  know  noe  more  of  them  than 
you’ll  find  in  the  Newspapers.  All  the  politics  seem  to  turn  upon  the 
event  of  the  War  in  Silesia.2 

4  July.  He  alludes  to  “  the  melancholy  account  of  our  attempt  upon 
Carthagena,  where  we  have  lost  many  of  our  countrymen  and 
private  letters  give  many  melancholy  particulars  of  the  misery  those 

1  Frederick  the  Great. 

2  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was  invading  the  territories  of  Maria  Theresa. 
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that  remain  are  in  by  sickness  and  want  of  provisions.  Some  blame 
Vernon  and  some  Wentworth  according  as  they  are  affected,  and  it 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  between  the  two.1 
2 5  July  I74I-  William  thinks  of  getting  into  his  new  house  (in 
Edinburgh)  very  soon  for  “  General  Guest  has  gott  a  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry’s  house  while  he  stays  here.” 

Thomas  to  Frank. 

May  6  1742.  With  a  sorrowful  heart  I  must  give  you  the  account  of  my 
brother  William’s  condition.  The  doctor  has  lost  all  hope  of  him  and  does 
not  think  he  can  hold  out  a  day  or  two.  I  hope  as  soon  as  this  comes  to  your 
hand  you  will  immediately  come  in,  and  tho’  you  should  not  arrive  time 
enough  to  see  him,  yet  your  being  here  will  be  great  comfort  to  your  sister 
and  niece. 

William  died  next  day  at  his  sister’s  house  at  Abbey  Hill. 

Copy  of  the  Certificate  of  the  death  of  William  Kennedy. 

Deputy  Governor  of  Inverness. 

At  Edinburgh  the  eighteen  day  of 
February  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fourty  three  years. 

According  to  the  computation  of 
Scotland. 

That  Lieutenant  Colonel  WdLLIAM  KENNEDY  Lt.  Governour  at 
Inverness  Died  at  his  house  in  Abbey  hill  near  Edinburgh  in  Scotland 
upon  the  Seventh  day  of  May  last  past,  Is  CERTIFIED  by  ME  JOHN 
KENNEDY  Surgeon  Appothecary  in  Edinburgh  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  illness  and  by  ME  WILLIAM  McVIE  Wright  in  Edinburgh  who  made 
his  dead  coffin  and  who  both  attended  at  his  funeralls  at  the  time  of  his 
buriall.  AND  IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF  wee  depose  to  the  Verity 
thereof  and  do  hereunto  subscribe  our  Names  and  Sett  our  Seals. 

Jurant  Coram  me 

(Signed)  Arch  Tod.  J.P.  (Signed)  John  Kennedy. 

(Signed)  Willm  M‘vey  (sic). 

Will  of  William. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I  William  Kennedy  Lieut.  Colonel  of  Foot, 
and  deputy  Governour  of  the  Town  of  Inverness  and  Fort  George.  Being 
at  present  in  as  good  health  as  I  have  been  for  some  years  past,  and  perfectly 
sound  in  Judgement,  blessed  be  God.  But  not  knowing  how  soon  it  may 
please  Almighty  God  to  call  me  out  of  this  vain  world,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  make  this  my  last  will  and  Testament.  Viz  My  Immortal  Soul  I  leave  to 
my  God  who  gave  it  me,  most  humbly  trusting  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  of  it  and  pardon  all  my  sins  in  and  throu  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
my  blessed  Saviour  and  redeemer.  My  sinfull  Body  I  desire  may  be  privately 
but  decently  Interr’d  in  such  place  and  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
convenient  by  my  relations  or  acquaintance  who  shall  happen  to  be  near 
me  when  I  dye.  And  as  for  my  Worldly  Estate  and  Effects  real  and  personal 

1  This  was  a  miserably  bungled  “  combined  operation  ”  against  the  Spaniards. 
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It  is  my  will  and  I  hereby  appoint  and  ordain  that  the  v/hole  be  equaly 
divided  amongst  my  Brothers,  Sister,  and  neice  who  shall  be  alive  at  the 
time  of  my  decease,  (after  payment  of  my  Laufull  debts,  and  the  Legacys 
hereafter  mentioned)  And  I  doe  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  said 
Brothers  sister  and  neice  Viz  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Dunure  Esqre.  one  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer,  Lieut.  Colonel  James  Kennedy,  Francis  Kennedy 
Esqre,  Agnes  Kennedy  relict  of  Colonel  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochryan  and 
Eleanora  Agnew  her  daughter  Spouse  to  S  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie  Bart 
or  such  of  them  as  shall  be  alive  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  To  be  my 
universal  joint  heirs  Executors  and  administrators  of  all  my  heritable  and 
moveable  Effects  whatsoever,  giving  full  power  to  them  or  such  of  them  as 
the  others  shall  appoint,  to  receive  uplift  and  sue  for  all  summes  of  money 
or  other  Effects  that  shall  belong  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease.  And  I 
doe  hereby  expressly  Exclude  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  from  all  pre¬ 
tentions  on  accot.  of  his  Jus  mariti,  to  what  shall  fall  to  my  neice,  in  the 
same  manner  and  express  termes,  as  he  stands  excluded  by  the  deceast 
Thomas  Agnew  of  Lochryan’s  disposition  to  her,  dated  the  twinty  first  day 
of  February  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  and  thirty  five  years,  to  which 
disposition  I  refer  brevitatis  causa.  And  I  hereby  requist  and  ordain  my 
above  heirs  Excrs.  and  administrators  to  accept  of  the  above  Shares  In  Lieu 
of  all  debts  claims  or  demands  they  or  either  of  them  may  have  upon  me,  on 
any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever  preceeding  the  date  hereof,  Otherways 
the  refusers  Share  to  be  void  and  divided  amongst  the  rest.  With  and  under 
the  Burden  of  the  following  Legacys  which  I  think  myself  obliged  in  honour 
and  Conscience  to  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  persons  after  named.  Viz  To 

Anne  Kennedy  Spouse  to - Buckland  cheesemonger  in  Deptford  my 

natural  daughter  by  Allice  Johnson,  alias  Lizars  of  Sidegate  Newcastle  The 
Summ  of  Three  hundred  pounds  Sterling,  as  a  reward  for  her  having  lived 
with  a  good  reputation  and  Character.  Item  to  James  Burn  my  servant 
two  hundred  and  Fifty  pounds  Sterling  in  consideration  of  his  having 
served  me  honestly  and  affectionatly  these  Eighteen  years  past  Item  to 
Anne  Burn  his  wife  Thirty  pounds  Sterling,  as  a  mark  of  my  Esteem  for  her 
virtue,  and  to  each  of  their  Children  Ten  pounds  Sterling  to  buy  mornings. 
Item  to  my  good  friend  Capt.  Alexr.  Wilson  (in  whose  hands  the  greatest 
part  of  my  Cash  lyes,)  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  my  above  heirs  and 
Excr.  in  the  execution  of  this  my  last  will  of  Dispensing  with  all  Informalitys 
of  Objections  that  may  be  made  in  Law  if  this  my  Will  Should  not  be  found 
to  be  conceived  in  due  form.  Revocking  and  hereby  Annuling  all  former 
deeds  and  wills,  and  desiring  that  this  may  be  lookt  upon  as  my  last  will  and 
testament,  if  nothing  of  this  kind  of  a  posterior  date  appears  under  my 
hand.  Reserving  to  my  Self  a  power  to  leave  other  Legacys  and  to  alter 
Innovate  or  annuli  these  presents  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  writing  under 
my  hand  at  any  time  in  my  life,  et  etiam  in  articulo  mortis.  In  testimony  where 
of  I  have  writen  and  subscribed  these  presents  all  with  my  own  hand. 
Consisting  of  this  and  the  two  preceeding  pages  at  the  Cannongate  of 
Edinburgh  this  second  day  of  June  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  and 
Fourty  years. 

The  above  is  the  true  Copy  of 

my  last  Will  and  Testament  Signd  upon 

Stampt  Paper 


Wm.  Kennedy. 
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Memo.  In  writing  over  the  original  on  Stamp  paper  I  have  varyed  Some 
few  words,  but  nothing  as  to  the  Substance. 

Also  to  the  said  James  Burn  my  whole  wearing  appearal  and  body  Linning 
of  all  kinds. 

The  which  Legacys  I  ordain  to  be  pay’d  out  of  the  first  and  readyest  of  my 
cash  or  effects  within  three  months  after  my  decease. 

Memd.  my  former  will  left  wt.  Gapt.  Wilson 
was  Signd  26  of  July  1736.  w.  I  have 
orderd  to  be  Sent  me  that  it  may  be 
cancell’d. 


James  to  Francis. 


Abbey  Hill,  28  ?  1742. 

I  gott  my  dearest  Francis’  letter  t’other  day,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  there’s 
no  aprehensions  of  a  fistula,  however  I  find  by  your  account  of  your  self 
to  Dr.  Stevenson  that  notwithstanding  of  what  you  have  done,  the  pain  is 
still  as  bad  as  ever.  I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  about  you  and  he  seems  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  there’s  an  absolute  necessity  for  your  coming  to  town, 
which  he  told  the  Baron  to  persuade  you  to  doe,  and  I  hope  you’ll  readily 
yeild  since  your  health  and  preservation  intirely  depends  upon  the  im- 
mediat  doeing  what  is  proper,  and  I  am  desired  by  your  sister  and  Elior 
to  tell  you  that  they’ll  have  some  doubt  of  your  love  for  them  if  you  don’t 
come  here,  since  they  must  suffer  by  the  apprehensions  of  your  bad  state 
when  absent,  so  for  God  sake  to  make  us  all  here  easy,  lett  us  see  you  soon. 
If  the  journey  will  be  troublesome  to  you  by  riding,  I’ll  send  you  a  chaise. 
I  wish  my  recruiting  affairs  cou’d  allow  me  to  come  for  you,  itt  wou’d  give 
me  great  pleasure  (but  that’s  impossible)  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
Barron  and  his  Lady  to  whom  Pray  make  my  most  sincere  compliments 
as  the  leittle  society  here  most  affectionately  doe  my  dearest  Francis  God 
bless  you. 


J.  K. 


James  then  departed  for  the  south,  on  his  recruiting  and  the  next 
letter  is  from  London  in  the  following  year. 


The  same  to  the  same. 


London,  April  16.  1743. 


^  esterday  I  gott  My  Dearest  Francis’s  letter  which  I  can  assure  you  gave  me 
great  joy  to  know  that  the  leittle  society  where  all  well  and  that  my  dear 
Nanny  has  at  last  resolv’d  to  buy  her  self  a  new  gown.  As  we  are  here 
packing  up  cloathing  for  our  army  in  Banders  I  was  deseigning  to  have 
sent  her  a  good  warm  claoking,  if  she  had  not  prevented  itt  by  what  you 
tell  me  and  if  we  goe  the  lenth  of  Hungary  I’ll  gitt  for  her  as  many  furrs 
from  the  Eneimy  as  will  att  least  keep  her  warm  next  winter  when  I  hope 
to  be  with  you  and  where  I  have  often  wish’d  my  self  ever  since  I  came  here 
as  I  have  been  in  one  continew’d  hurry  in  making  my  leittle  equipage 
which  has  cost  me  more  Money  than  I’m  certain  I  shall  ever  gitt  by  cam¬ 
paigning.  I  have  six  horses  besides  one  that  dyed  a  few  days  after  he  was 
bought.  In  3  or  four  days  I  shall  leave  this,  butt  further  than  Ostend  I 
don’t  yett  know  neither  does  any  here  know  or  won’t  tell  so  you’ll  hear  no 
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More  frome  me  till  I  gett  to  the  other  side  which  on  my  arrivall  you  shall 
know.  Yesterday  My  Lord  Stair  gott  his  old  Regm’t  of  Dragoon’s  and  Lord 
Cadogan  a  troop  of  Horse  Guards. 

Pray  say  every  kind  thing  for  me  to  my  Dear  Nany,  I  shall  never  be  so 
happy  as  when  with  you  till  I  see  you  again,  tell  her  I  shan’t  buy  the  silver 
waiters,  since  all  the  Plate  shall  be  sent  back  again  except  half  a  dozen 
knives  spoons  and  forks  with  a  soop  spoon  and  pair  of  salts  and  the  small 
castors,  so  that  she  needs  not  buy  any  while  she  has  the  others.  Give  Eleor 
the  enclosed,  that  God  in  heaven  may  ever  bless  you  all  is  the  Most  Earnest 
Prayer  of  My  Dearest  Francis  he  who  shall  Ever  be  Most  Affectionatly 
Yours. 

Ja.  Kennedy. 

Since  the  date  of  the  previous  letter  both  Cornelius  and  William 
had  died  and  the  tie  between  James  and  Francis  was  stronger  than 
ever.  James  is  just  off  to  Ostend,  but  does  not  know  where  he  may  be 
sent  eventually.  Later,  he  writes  that  the  passage  took  sixteen  days, 
but  that  he  landed  safely  with  all  his  horses.  The  Army,  of  which  he 
formed  part,  was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Stair  and  was  to  join 
the  main  body  near  the  River  Maine.1 

Before  James  arrived,  the  battle  of  Dettingen  had  just  been 
fought.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes  Regiment,  and 
by  November  they  were  back  at  Winter  Quarters  in  Ghent.  Apparently, 
the  Baron  is  not  being  as  friendly  as  he  might  be  to  Mrs.  Agnew  and 
Eleanor,  and  James  begs  Francis  to  stay  with  them.  “  We  are  now  so 
few,  we  must  be  kind  to  one  another.”  Out  of  the  family  of  eight, 
four  only  were  left.  The  eldest  brother,  now  seventy,  and  the  three 
youngest  members  of  the  family,  James,  Agnes,  Francis,  fifty-eight, 
fifty-nine,  and  fifty-three. 

On  June  n  1744,  from  Camp,  James  appoints  Francis  his  sole 
executor  in  case  of  his  sudden  death. 


Ostend  May  17.  1743. 

When  I  writt  to  my  Dear  Francis  from  Gravesend  you  had  reason  to  expect 
to  have  heard  from  me  before  this,  butt  you  must  know  that  tho’  I  embark’d 
the  first  inst.  there,  I  did  not  gett  here  till  yesterday  and  even  after  a  sixteen 
days  passage  with  horses,  we  have  gott  all  safe  on  shoar.  But  when  I  shall 
have  occassion  for  them  further,  I  can’t  yett  tell  since  I  found  orders  to 
continew  here,  with  the  Regiment  when  itt  arrives;  the  battallion  of  St. 
Clair’s  with  the  Highlanders  when  they  come  are  to  proceed  to  Ghent.  I 
beg  you’ll  lett  me  hear  often  from  you.  Send  your  letters  to  Gapt.  Wilson 
he’ll  forward  them,  and  lett  me  know  if  the  Piate  is  gott  Safe  to  you  again, 
I  left  itt  with  James  Burn2  to  be  sent  imediatly.  Say  every  thing  that  will 

1  The  Continental  war  in  which  James  was  now  engaged  was  concerned  with  George  II’s 
support  of  Maria  Theresa  against  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French.  England  was  not 
in  1743  avowedly  at  war  with  anyone,  but  the  army  of  King  George,  acting  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  was  composed  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  combined  with  Dutch  and  Austri  ms, 
and  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen  ;  in  the  following  year  France  declared  war  against 
England. 

2  The  faithful  servant  of  Colonel  William. 
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be  agreeable  to  My  Dearest  Sister  and  Eleor,  I  have  writt  to  the  Barron. 
I  am  my  Dearest  Francis  Most  Affectionatly  Yours 

Ja.  Kennedy. 


The  same  to  the  same. 


Ghent.  July  6.  1743. 

By  the  last  Post  I  had  My  Dear  Francis  letter  of  the  31  May  which  I  fancy 
had  been  sometime  att  Capt.  Wilson’s  before  he  forward  it.  For  the  time  to 
come,  send  your  letters  address’d  in  “  the  Army  commanded  by  the 
Marischall  Comte  de  Staire  ”  and  they’ll  come  safe  where  ever  we  goe. 
Tewsday  next  we  leave  this  place  to  joyn  the  Army  with  a  Battallion  of 
Sinclair’s,  7  Companys  of  Brigdr.  Howard’s,  (their  other  3  Gompanys  went 
some  time  agoe  with  the  King’s  baggage)  and  the  Highlanders,  whose 
Colonel  came  here  last  night.  We  have  about  300  Waggons  to  take  with  us, 
with  the  cloathing  of  the  Army,  which  will  retard  our  march  so  much  that 
I  fancy  itt  will  be  a  month  before  we  joyn  if  our  army  continews  near  the 
Maine,  which  I  fancy  they’ll  scarce  doe  if  our  News  this  day  be  trew  of  the 
Emperor’s  return  to  Francfort  and  his  troops  having  Seperate  from  the 
French  and  of  Broglie’s  marching  towards  the  Rhyne,  especially  after  the 
Victory  we  obtain’d  t’other  day  over  the  D.  De  Noaile  att  Dittengen  aboutt 
6  leagues  above  Francfort.  For  the  Particulars  I  refer  you  to  the  Print  and 
some  few  lines  I  writt  to  the  Barron,  who  is  fonder  of  these  things  than  you 
are,  butt  alas  I  have  lost  a  good  friend  in  that  worthy  man  Gen.  Clayton 
who  was  carri’d  off  by  a  Common  Shott  as  he  was  forming  the  lines,  he  died 
in  his  duty,  and  with  a  good  character.  No  small  happiness.  I  hope  the 
Plate  came  all  Safe  according  to  the  list  I  sent  my  Sister.  I  long  much  to 
be  joynd’d  with  the  army,  Since  being  here,  is  an  expence  Pm  scarce  able 
to  afford,  my  horses  and  servants  are  about  10  shillings  each  day,  too  much 
for  one  in  my  station.  I  had  a  letter  from  Capt.  Wilson  t’other  day,  he  says 
the  Barron  had  lett  him  know  he  wou’d  soon  draw  from  him,  finishing  the 
purchase.  As  the  Barron  saise  nothing  to  me  in  his  letter  of  this  day,  I  take 
no  Notice  to  him  that  I  know  such  a  thing.  I  have  desir’d  Capt.  Wilson  to 
acquaint  you  from  time  to  time  of  whatever  the  Barron  writes  to  him  on 
that  Subject,  tho’  Fm  still  of  your  opinion  he’ll  let  every  thing  continew  as 
itt  is. 


Camp  Near  Worms 

Sept.  11.  1743. 

Att  My  Joyning  the  army  Near  Mayntz  after  a  very  tedious  and  fatiguing 
march  of  five  weeks  from  Ghent  I  gott  my  Dearest  Francis  letter  of  the 
9th  July  which  I  wou’d  have  answered  before  now  butt  was  prevented 
either  by  marching  or  exercising  our  men  with  severall  other  things  and 
even  now  I  am  every  minute  interrupted  so  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that 
I  never  enjoy’d  better  health  for  which  I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  God 
Almighty  for  his  goodness  to  me  since  many  younger  than  me  don’t  keep 
outt  so  well. 

As  my  Lord  Stair  has  given  up  the  Command  of  the  Army  here  tho’  he 
keeps  his  Regment  &  Government  this  goes  by  one  of  his  family  to  London. 
They  leave  this  to  morrow  down  the  Rhyne  for  Holland,  writing  from  the 
Army  itts  expected  they  shou’d  tell  a  great  deal  of  News,  butt  I  assure  you 
its  more  than  I  can,  even  if  you  care  much  for  such  things.  No  body  pretends 
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to  know  how  long  we  shall  be  here  and  where  we  are  to  goe  tho’  it  talked 
as  if  Flanders  was  to  be  the  Winter  Quarters.  Lett  me  hear  often  from  you. 
Address  to  the  Army  itt  will  come  safe,  I  have  writt  to  the  Barron,  I  Pray 
God  preserve  you  all  and  believe  me  it  be  My  Dearest  Francis 

Most  Affectionately  Yours 

Ja.  Kennedy. 

Ghent.  Novr.  29.  N.S.  1743 

Yesterday  our  Regmt  came  here  for  the  winter  quarters  and  I  gott  wt  them 
two  letters  My  Dearest  Francis  was  so  kind  to  write  me.  It  gave  me  vast 
pleasure  to  know  the  leittle  Society  were  all  well  and  where  I  most  heartily 
wish  to  be  again.  You  must  know  why  these  letters  were  so  long  in  comeing 
to  my  hands  was  my  leaving  the  Army  att  Mayence  and  did  not  joyn  the 
Regmt  till  here,  when  the  Camp  broke  up  att  Spire.  I  had  the  country 
distemper,  tho’  not  very  violent,  however  I  gott  liberty  to  leave  the  Army 
and  come  on  the  best  way  I  cou’d,  as  I  believe  you  have  made  that  passage 
I  need  not  say  anything  of  the  beauty  of  the  many  prospects  which  to  me 
is  much  beyond  what  I  cou’d  have  imagin’d,  from  Cologne  I  cross’d  the 
Country  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  where  I  continew’d  Near  3  weeks  and  used 
Pomps  and  bathing  and  from  thence  here  in  perfect  good  health  where  till 
we  again  take  the  fields  I  shall  continew  which  will  be  no  small  expence 
having  7  horses  however  “  II  faut  avoire  Patience .” 

I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your  deseign  of  going  to  Dalqr,  when  I  know  the 
uneasiness  itt  will  give  Poor  Nanny,  since  the  greatest  satisfaction  she 
proposes  is  your  company  which  certainly  is  very  necessary  in  that  house 
to  have  a  Man  with  them,  which  makes  me  hope  you  have  altered  your 
resolution  and  is  still  att  Abbey  Hill.  I’m  fully  convinced  of  your  affection 
for  your  Sister  and  Neice  which  persuades  me  you’ll  rather  force  your 
inclinations  of  being  in  the  country  than  give  them  any  desquiet.  I  can 
assure  you  if  my  affairs  cou’d  allow  itt  I  wou’d  pass  all  my  days  with  her  as 

there  are  butt  few  of  us  now  remaining,  and  the  cool  manner  the  B - 

uses  (tho’  I  believe  much  against  his  inclinations)  we  two  ought  to  doe  every 
thing  in  our  power  than  can  be  agreable  to  so  good  a  sister,  which  makes  me 
begg  and  Pray  you  return  to  town  if  you  be  in  the  country,  I  address  this 
to  your  Sister  lest  you  shou’d  be  att  Dalqur  to  save  Postage  which  one  to  her 
wou’d  be  needles  since  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  leittle  Society 
than  My  Sincere  good  wishes  to  My  Dearest  Sister  and  Eleor  and  Miss 
Maule,  and  to  Mrs.  Alvis  and  tell  her  I  saw  her  brother  two  days  agoe  in 
perfect  health  here  on  his  way  to  Bridges,1  I  am  My  Dearest  Francis  with 
the  most  Sincere  Affection. 

Yours 

Ja.  Kennedy. 

My  Dearest  Sister,  if  Francis  be  att  dalqr  send  this.  I  have  writt  to  the 
Baron. 

1  Bruges. 


!3 
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1 744-50 

James  is  still  with  the  Army  in  the  Low  Countries  and  fights  at 
Fontenoy — Letters  from  Francis  and  Thomas  during  the 
Jacobite  Rising — Accounts  of  the  fate  of  various  prisoners — 

Siege  of  Maestricht  and  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle— James 

retires  to  Bath. 

On  14  February  1744  the  British  Army  was  still  in  Ghent  but 
preparing  its  equipment  to  march  at  the  first  order. 

James  writing,  on  that  date,  particularly  desires  that  Frank  will 
give  him  news  of  the  family,  of  Eleanor  and  her  child  (Fanny),  and 
of  the  swelling  in  the  Baron’s  knee.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
slight  estrangement  between  the  latter  and  his  brothers,  for  James 
goes  on,  “  I  heartily  pity  him,  when  I’m  perswaded  that  the  cold 
manner  of  living  with  his  friends  (i.e.  relations )  must  give  him  great 
trouble  of  mind  and  yett,  at  his  time  of  life,  its  too  late  to  shake  off 
the  Influence  he  has  been  under  so  long,  therefore  must  yield  to  in 
everything  that  can  procure  domestick  quiet,  which  alas  I’m  afraid 
meets  with  many  interruptions.”  He  seems  to  hint  that  Thomas’s 
wife  is  tiresome  and  not  quite  sympathetic  to  the  family,  but  wraps 
up  his  meaning  so  carefully  that  it  is  a  little  obscure. 

On  21  March  1744  l16  says,  “  You’ll  see  by  our  newspapers  that 
things  are  now  come  to  a  crisis  and  that  France  has  actually  declared 
war  against  us.”  This  was  just  subsequent  to  the  practical  destruction 
of  the  famous  expedition  under  Marshal  Saxe  on  which  Prince 
Charles  Edward  had  fixed  his  hopes  of  reconquering  his  father’s 
crown.  It  was  not  the  might  of  England,  but  the  wind  and  waves 
of  the  Channel  which  destroyed  it ;  the  result  to  the  Jacobite  cause 
was,  however,  just  as  fatal. 

In  April,  James  writes  from  Brussels,  and,  commenting  upon 
his  sister  Mrs.  Agnew’s  illness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Baron,  says  that 
his  regiment  has  been  in  Brussels  for  three  weeks,  and  expects  soon  to 
“  take  the  field.” 

On  1 1  June,  from  Camp  at  Berleghem,  he  says,  “  I  am  still  in 
perfect  good  health,  but  doe  not  know  how  long  that  may  continue, 
especially  if  we  have  any  affair  with  the  French.”  He  has  made  his 
Will,  leaving  Frank  as  his  sole  heir,  “  and  in  case  the  Will  should  be 
lost,  I  doe  by  this  apoint  my  dear  brother,  Francis  Kennedy  my  sole 
executor,  which  I  believe  is  sufficient  for  a  military  last  Will.”1 

On  13  August,  from  Camp  at  Anstain,  he  writes,  “  I  shall  lett  you 

1  Between  the  date  of  this  letter  and  the  next,  General  Wade  had  received  strong 
reinforcements  from  England,  and  it  was  hoped  to  force  Saxe’s  lines  on  the  Lys — but 
nothing  was  accomplished  and  in  October  the  Army  went  into  winter  quarters. 
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hear  often  from  me,  especially  if  we  have  any  action  with  the  enemy, 
who  by  all  apearance  don’t  design  us  any  visitt — We  are  lying 
between  Lille  and  Tournay,  the  little  river,  the  Marque,  in  our 
rear.  The  French,  they  say,  are  behind  the  Lys,  about  Courtrai  and 
Menin.  We  had  some  night  marches,  which  don’t  agree  with  me  now, 
so  well  as  last  Warr,  yett  I  never  enjoyed  better  health.”  In  October, 
he  writes  from  Heuysen  Camp  that  he  thinks  they  will  soon  be  “in 
garrison,”  and  on  12  November  is  back  in  Ghent.  “  I  came  here 
some  days  agoe  to  meet  Lord  Rothes  who  goes  to  England  by  way 
of  Holland — he’s  now  perfectly  recovered  of  a  violent  Feaver  he  had 
att  Tournay,  which  gives  joy  to  all  his  acquaintances  and  to  me  amongst 
the  rest,  since  if  he  had  died,  I  might  have  gott  some  young  man  of  more 
interest  than  knowledge  for  my  Colonel,  since  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
that  I  shall  ever  gett  a  Regt.,  which  thought  makes  me  much  wish 
to  be  quitt  of  the  Army  and  if  I  can  retire  with  my  pay  for  life,  I 
design  to  try  itt  ;  this  has  been  granted  to  severalls  that  have  not 
served  so  long,  besides  I  now  wish  to  be  free  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  which  is  now  more  disagreeable  to  me  every  day  and  at  my 
time  of  life  one  should  desire  to  have  as  few  interruptions  to  the 
thoughts  of  an  hereafter  as  they  can.” 

Honest  James  Kennedy  was  at  this  date  fifly-nine  years  of  age  and 
Lieutenent-Colonel  of  Rothes’  regiment.  Little  over  a  year  after¬ 
wards  he  distinguished  himself  at  Fontenoy,  became  a  full  Colonel 
and  died  a  Lieutenant-General  seventeen  years  later. 

He  wrote  almost  as  many  letters  as  William,  but  he  did  not  possess 
the  latter’s  facility  for  description  and  was  always  far  more  concerned 
with  what  was  going  on  at  home  and  with  the  health  of  the  family, 
than  with  anything  he  himself  might  have  done  or  seen,  characteristic 
of  his  unselfish  character. 

On  29  June  1744  the  self  righteous  Baron,  who  will  have  no 
truck  with  smuggling,  writes  to  Francis  at  Dalquharran,  “  If  Mac- 
cilvan  has  given  over  his  running  and  fairly  enters  his  wines,  I  would 
continue  to  take  from  him.”  Smuggling  from  the  Continent  was 
very  rife  at  this  time,  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a  respectable 
profession,  and  winked  at  by  almost  every  one.  The  Baron  also  was 
fond  of  good  wine. 

Colonel  James  writes  on  12  March  1745,  from  the  place  he  calls 
Bridges  (i.e.  Bruges),  and  begs  Frank  to  write  to  him  often,  “just 
to  let  me  know  about  yourself.  Much  news  I  can’t  expect  from  where 
you  are,  which  greatly  adds  to  your  happiness,  in  being  free  from  the 
troublesome  bustle  that  nearly  all  Europe  is  at  present  involved  in, 
and  wish  I  had  not  that  small  share  that  comes  to  my  lot  of  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  all  this  winter  to  get  free,  but  heretofore 
without  effect — I  shall  even  tugg  on  thro’  another  campaign  with 
all  its  disagreeableness.  I  thank  God  I  have  health  and  peace  of 
mind.” 

On  29  June  1745  he  writes  from  Brussels,  voicing  the  complaints 
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of  many  old  soldiers  in  those  days  of  nominations  and  purchase, 
of  “  boys  being  preferred,  some  who  have  come  into  the  world  since 
I  have  been  an  officer,  though  I  have  had  many  promises  from  our 
commander-in-chief1  and  who  I  believe  would  have  kept  up  to  them, 
if  he  had  the  power  to  give  Regts.”  This  was  written  six  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  which,  as  already  stated,  Colonel 
James  was  severely  wounded.  He  goes  on,  “  As  to  my  wounds,  they 
are  beyond  expectation  perfectly  well,  which  I  believe  is  much  owing 
to  the  good  aire  here,  where  I  came  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  travel. 
As  yett  I  have  but  little  use  of  my  arm.  I  goe  next  week  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle  to  use  the  pumps,  which  I  hope  will  restore  strength  to  itt.” 
He  wrote  no  description  whatever  of  that  famous  battle,  of  which  so 
wonderful  a  picture  has  been  given  (from  contemporary  records) 
by  Vincent  Shean.2  Nor  does  he  tell  us  where  or  how  he  recovered 
from  his  serious  wounds,  until  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  21  September 
he  says  to  Thomas,  “  Two  days  agoe  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  1 1  July,  which  by  the  many  different  directions 
on  itt,  had  made  a  great  tour  before  itt  gott  here.  My  coming  here 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me,  tho’  not  so  much  as  I  expected,  since  I 
still  have  a  great  weakness  in  my  arm,  which  I’m  told  that  only 
time  can  recover,  tho’  I  doubt,  to  one  of  my  years ,  if  ever  I  shall 
have  intire  strength  in  itt,  but  as  I  have  the  use  of  it,  I’m  very 
thankfull.  I  have  writt  for  leave  to  goe  to  England,  which  I  hope  will 
be  granted,  where  I  shall  make  my  last  push  either  for  preferment 
or  to  quitt  the  Army.'’ 

By  30  November  he  was  on  leave  in  Bath  and  thus  alludes  casually 
to  the  Jacobite  Rising  then  taking  place  in  Scotland.  “  The  troubles 
that  are  now  in  the  country  by  a  most  villianous  rebellion,  I  believe 
has  hindered  you  from  writing,  but  now  that  these  wretches  have 
left  your  part  of  the  country,  I  mean,  about  Edinburgh,  I  hope  the 
Posts  may  again  pass.” 

In  spite  of  his  former  oft-expressed  desire  to  leave  the  Army, 
he  now  much  regrets  that  his  state  of  health  prevents  him  from  “  doing 
his  deuty  ”  along  with  his  fellows,  in  Scotland. 

During  the  time  that  Prince  Charles  held  his  Court  in  Holyrood, 
Francis  Kennedy  was  at  Abbey  Hill  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Agnew. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  his  first  reaction  to  the 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  Highland  Army, 
of  the  boy  whom  he  had  known  so  well  as  a  pretty  spoilt  child  in 
Rome  eighteen  years  before.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  his  Whiggism 
was  now  so  strong  that  he  had  no  sentimental  feelings  for  the  son  of 
his  former  Master,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  seeing 
him  again.3  He  was  at  this  time  in  very  poor  health  and  underwent 

1  That  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Stair  had  resigned  this  position  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  because  of  the  superior  favour  shown  by  the  King  to  his  Hanoverian 
troops. 

2  “  A  day  of  Battle.” 

3  And  he  does  not  appear  quite  decided  that  he  wishes  the  Prince  to  be  defeated. 
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a  painful  operation  for  haemorrhoids,  in  Edinburgh,  from  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Thomas  urging  the  latter  to  remain  at 
Dalquharran  until  the  trouble  had  passed  over,  exactly  as  William 
had  urged  Thomas  to  do  in  the  earlier  Jacobite  Rising,  thirty  years 
before.  Thomas,  it  would  appear,  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  this, 
as  he  had  been  in  1715.  The  first  letter  from  Francis  is  of  date  3 
October  1745,  the  day  on  which  the  Prince  was  joined  in  Edinburgh 
by  Lord  Ogilvy,  Viscount  Dundee  and  many  others — and  his  star 
was  very  much  in  the  ascendant,  as  he  was  in  complete  possession  of 
the  whole  city  except  the  Castle  which  was  blockaded  and  was  retaliat¬ 
ing  with  gun  fire.  Abbey  Hill  was  only  a  very  little  way  out  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  was  the  Baron’s  house  at  Foulbridge. 

On  2  October  the  Prince  gave  orders  to  permit  communication 
with  the  Castle  by  special  pass  and  eventually  removed  the  blockade 
altogether  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  who  feared 
the  Castle  cannon.  The  Highland  Army  remained  in  Edinburgh 
until  31  October  when  it  marched  south. 

Francis  Kennedy  Abbey  Hill 

To  The  Honorable  Baron  Kennedy  3  Oct.  1745. 

at  Dalquharran  near  Mayboll. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  got  here  on  Tuesday  afternoon  very  wet  and  fatigued  and  found  your 
friends  here  pretty  well,  considering  the  Allarms  &  fears  every  body  are  in. 
This  will  come  to  you  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alves  who  is  to  send  you 
the  newspapers  by  which  you’l  see  the  situation  we  are  in  here  better  than 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  write.  His  Wife  and  family  left  their  house  on  Tuesday 
night  &  has  slept  here  ever  since,  &  the  people  in  the  toun  are  removing 
their  things  very  fast,  the  Castle  having  already  thrown  some  bullets  into 
the  toun,  one  of  which  fell  on  Mrs.  Alves’s  house  which  made  her  quit  it. 
She  sent  back  your  things  to  Foulbridge,  thinking  them  safer  there  than  in 
the  toun.  I  have  been  in  the  utmost  torture  ever  since  yesterday  afternoon, 
by  a  return  of  my  old  distemper,  which  has  kept  me  all  night  from  any 
sleep,  so  that  Im  not  in  a  Condition  to  write  a  longer  letter.  I  hope  if  I  was 
once  free  of  my  pain,  to  set  out  again  soon  for  Dalq:  but  at  present  Im  not 
able  to  say  any  more  but  to  beg  my  Complements  &  all  of  this  family  to 
your  Lady  &  that  youl  believe  me  to  be  ever  with  the  most  Dutifull  affection 
Entirely  yours 

FK. 

Two  days  later . 

Abbey  Hill,  5  Oct.  1745. 

I  wrote  to  my  Dearest  Brother  a  short  line  on  Thursday  last  in  very 
great  pain.  It  is  at  present  not  so  violent,  tho’  Im  apprehensive  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  undergo  such  another  terrible  operation  as  I  suffered  two  years 
ago.  You  are  happy  to  be  at  Dalquharran  enjoying  peace  and  tranquility- 
while  we  are  here  in  a  state  of  War,  for  the  Castle  is  in  a  manner  besieged 
by  the  Highlanders  who  expect,  as  Im  told,  to  oblige  it  to  surrender  by 
hindering  any  provisions  to  be  carryed  up  to  them — &  the  Castle  for  these 
4  days  past  have  been  fyring  all  round  them  upon  every  place  where  they 
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suspected  or  saw  the  Highlanders — I  dont  hear  that  many  are  killed  on 
eithei  side,  but  the  Castle  has  burnt  &  beat  down  houses  about  Livingstone 
yeards,  the  West  port,  &  Grass  market  &  the  Castle  hill  towards  the  north 
Loch  as  far  down  as  James’s  Court  &  this  siege  is  like  to  be  carryed  on  till 
the  Castle  surrenders.  So  you  may  judge  what  kind  of  situation  the  In¬ 
habitants  both  of  town  &  Subburbs  are  in,  &  how  inadviseable  it  is  for  you 
to  thinx  of  coming  to  toun  till  things  are  upon  a  more  peaceable  footing. 
I  dont  heai  but  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  hinder  the  Highlanders  from 
committing  any  disorders,  &  the  inhabitants  of  the  toun  seem  to  dread 
nothing  so  much  as  their  leaving  Edin:  since  they  have  no  magistrates  to 
keep  the  peace  &  order  of  the  toun  when  they  are  gone.  They  say  there  are 
some  dissentions  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Castle  about  the  vigorous  orders 
that  came  to  destroy  the  toun;  some  for  executing  them  and  others  preferring 
to  quit  their  commissions  rather  than  do  so  cruel  an  action,  of  which  last 
number  is  Genrl:  Guest,  tho’  he  persists  as  strongly  as  any  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  extremity,  but  you  will  have  a  more  particular  account  of  what  is 
doing  from  Alves  who  is  going  about  to  hear  what  is  doing,  which  I  cant  do. 
He  will  send  you  the  newspapers  which  dont  come  out  so  regularly  as  usual. 
Your  Gardner  was  here  today,  in  great  fears  for  your  house,  because  of  an 
allaim  he  had  got  that  the  Highlanders  had  threatened  to  burn  all  the 
houses  without  the  west  port  for  assisting  the  soldiers  that  saillied  from  the 
Castle  to  take  some  of  the  people  that  were  lodged  in  Livingstons  yeard  to 
prevent  carrying  up  provisions  to  the  Castle.  But  as  I  dont  believe  they  will 
be  allowed  to  do  any  such  thing,  I  desired  him  to  keep  at  home,  with  the 
maid  and  keep  the  doors  shut  and  if  any  Highlanders  should  come  to  offer 
any  disoider  to  show  them  the  Prince’s  protection  which  your  neice*  got 
and  sent  out  there  before  I  came  here.  Lord  Kilkerran’s  house  has  also  a 
protection  which  Mrs.  Murray2  got  for  it,  and  several  other  Government 
people  have  the  same,  to  preent  the  disorders  that  wrong-headed  people 

might  be  ready  to  committ,  and  which  Im  told  the  P - is  very  desirous  to 

prevent.  I  can  hear  nothing  of  Newton,3  so  that  probably  he  has  gone  home 
again.  All  your  old  Hay  is  carryd  away.  There  came  a  message  here  on 
Wednesday  fiom  Lord  Elcho  to  Lady  Wallace  telling  her  that  he  must  have 
your  hay  for  the  Prince  s  use  which  he  would  not  take  before  acquainting 
her.  Smith  came  afterwards  to  me  to  know  what  he  must  do.  I  told  him  if 
the  person  that  came  for  the  hay  showed  him  orders  from  Lord  Elcho,  to 
deliver  it,  but  not  otherwise  and  I  doubt  if  they  stay  long  here  the  other 
stack  will  go  the  same  way.  In  these  troublesome  times  we  must  be  content 
to  make  the  best  composition  we  can.  all  the  family  here  desire  to  make 
then  Complements  to  your  Lady  and  you.  I  beg  the  same  &  that  you’l 

believe  me  to  be  my  Dearest  Brother  ever  with  a  most  dutifull  affection 
Entirely  yours,  F.K. 

To  The  Honorable  Baron  Kennedy  Abbey  Hill 

at  his  house  near  Mayboll.  8  Oct.  1745 

When  I  wrote  to  my  Dearest  Brother  on  Saturday  last,  the  toun  of 
Edin:  was  in  the  utmost  Consternation  from  the  Castle  firing  down  the 
toun  and  burning  some  houses,  but  as  the  blockade  is  removed,  people  seem 

1  Lady  Wallace. 

2  Wife  of  John  Murray  of  Broughton.  She  was  Margaret  Fergusson  of  Caillach. 
Edmonstone,  father  of  his  future  wife. 
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a  little  eased  of  their  terror  and  enjoy  some  more  quiet  than  they  did  last 
week,  however  the  Castle  still  fyre  about  the  West- Port  and  Grass  market 
and  wherever  they  Spye  any  Highlanders,  so  that  the  Innocent  Inhabitants 
very  often  Suffer  in  going  to  places  within  view  of  the  Castle,  where  they 
may  happen  at  the  Same  time  to  be  Highlanders,  which  makes  me  think 
that  it  would  not  be  very  advisable  for  you  to  be  at  Foulbridge  till  the 
Highlanders  are  quite  gone  from  this,  and  when  that  may  be  no  body  that 
I  see  can  pretend  to  tell.  Most  people  of  fashion  that  are  engaged  with  the 
Prince  are  out  of  town  and  every  body  within  reach  of  the  Castle  have  left 
their  houses,  tho’  since  this  last  Proclamation  its  thought  they  will  return  to 
them  when  the  Highland  Army  is  gone — Im  still  Confin  d  to  the  house  & 
know  nothing  of  whats  passing  but  from  the  newspapers  which  Mrs.  Alves 
sends  you  &  what  else  she  can  pick  up  worth  writing;  she  and  her  family 
are  still  here  not  thinking  it  safe  to  return  to  her  house  as  yet.  All  is  safe 
and  well  hitherto  at  Foulbright.  I’m  still  in  an  undetermined  way  about 
my  time  of  leaving  this,  for  Mr.  Monro  has  ordered  me  some  things  to  buye 
to  make  me  easy,  and  save  the  trouble  of  undergoing  another  painfull 
operation,  which  I  doubt  anything  will  do,  I  have  sent  twice  to  enquire 
after  Miss  Cathcart  who  is  very  well,  but  out  of  toun  with  all  her  Com¬ 
panions  in  some  place  of  safety  in  the  Country.  I  beg  when  you  see  Sir 
John  you’ll  tell  him  this  and  make  my  excuse  for  keeping  his  house  so  long. 
All  the  family  here  are  well. 

1 1  Oct.  1745. 

Im  told  that  the  P - is  so  hardy  &  Vigilant  that  he  is  like  to  kill  the 

most  robust  Highlander.  Ho  lys  every  night  in  a  tent  no  better  than  the 
poorest  soldier,  gos  frequently  thro’  his  camp  to  see  that  the  men  have  their 
necessarys  rightly  provided  for  them,  in  order  to  give  an  Example  to  his 
officers,  which  they  are  not  so  ready  to  follow  as  their  Interest,  now  they 
have  gone  so  far,  should  oblige  them  to. 

I  have  just  now  received  My  Dearest  Brothers  letter  of  the  6  Oct.  by 
the  Carryer  &  am  sorry  to  see  by  it  that  none  of  the  3  letters  I  wrote  was 
come  to  your  hand.  It  is  true  I  got  to  toun  on  Tuesday  but  so  wet  and 
fatigued  with  the  journey  that  I  was  not  able  to  put  pen  to  paper  to  write  to 
you  that  night.  Next  day  I  was  seized  with  a  return  of  my  old  distemper 
and  have  been  mostly  Confined  to  the  house  ever  since.  I  wrote  you  a  short 
line  on  Thursday,  a  longer  one  on  Saturday  and  another  on  Tuesday 
thereafter,  all  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Alves  to  enclose  to  you  with  the  news 
papers  and  what  other  news  he  could  pick  up,  which  he  told  me  he  forwarded 
duly,  so  that  I  hope  before  now  you  have  got  them.  I  therein  told  you  that 
your  neice  had  got  a  protection  for  your  house  immediately  upon  the  High¬ 
land  Armys  coming  here,  which  was  better  than  having  any  Highlanders 
to  protect  it  while  it  was  within  reach  of  the  Castle  since  they  fired  at  all  of 
them  they  saw,  so  that  your  house  &  everything  in  it  is  safe.  No  body  could 
tell  me  anything  about  Newton,  so  that  I  believe  he  went  out  of  toun  before 
I  came  to  it.  I  told  you  in  my  former  letters  how  improper  and  even 
dangerous  it  was  for  you  to  come  to  toun  while  the  Castle  was  blockaded. 
They  have  retired  the  blockade  and  given  over,  Im  told,  any  thought  of 
taking  the  Castle  since  it  endangered  so  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  toun, 
and  are  come  to  a  resolution  on  both  sides  not  fyre  but  at  those  that  attack 
them,  so  that  things  are  in  a  more  peaceable  way  than  they  were  last  week 
and  people  think  that  the  Army  will  remove  from  this  as  soon  as  all  their 
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body  of  highlanders  &  others  are  come  here;  but  how  peaceable  and  safe 
the  toun  and  subburbs  will  be  after  they  are  gone,  is  a  question  I  dont  yet 
hear  is  resolved,  so  that  I  believe  it  will  be  best  to  suspend  your  journey 
till  you  hear  the  Army  is  gone  and  know  what  fotting  people  are  upon  in 
this  place  as  to  preserving  the  peace  and  order  of  the  toun.  I  was  not  able 
to  write  to  you  last  night,  because  I  had  the  operation  performed  yesterday 
upon  my  posteriors,  I  hope  in  God  it  will  free  me  of  any  more  pain  of  that 
kind  foi  the  future.  Whenever  Im  able  to  ride,  I  purpose  to  set  out  for 
Dalquharran.  All  your  friends  here  are  well  and  desire  their  Complements 
to  your  Lady  and  you.  I  beg  to  make  mine  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner  and  that  you’l  believe  me  to  be  My  dearest  Brother  ever  with  a 
most  dutifull  affection 

Entirely  yours 
FK. 

This  letter,  in  the  way  Im  in,  has  you  may  easily  belive  been  no  easy  task. 

Abbey  Hill,  15  Oct.  1745. 

I  received  only  this  morning  My  Dearest  Brothers  letter  of  the  10th, 
and  tho’  I  now  put  pen  to  paper  to  thank  you  for  it,  yet  as  Im  still  confined 
to  the  house  I  know  no  more  nor  so  much  of  whats  passing  as  you  do  at 
Dalquharran.  The  folks  that  are  in  the  house  with  me  go  as  seldom  abroad 
as  I  do,  so  that  whatever  storeys  have  been  told  you  or  wrote  about  a  certain 
person  appearing  frequently  at  a  Certain  place  must  be  false,1  at  least  since 
I  have  been  here,  so  that  you  need  be  in  no  uneasiness  upon  that  account. 
The  protection  that  was  got  for  your  house  has  been  very  sufficient  hitherto 
and  I  heai  of  no  disorders  committed  on  any  gentleman’s  house  that  had 
them.  There  has  been  some  hay  ordered  in  from  all  the  gentlemans  houses 
near  the  toun,  I  hear,  but  I  hear  of  no  pillaging  any  where,  not  even  at 
Newliston  unless  the  taking  of  horses  or  arms  be  such,  which  they  take  every 
where  and  chuse  to  take  their  hay  rather  from  the  rich  than  the  poor. 
However  if  it  be  true  what  is  told  this  day  that  the  Army  is  soon  to  leave 
this,  I  believe  there  will  be  no  fear  of  your  new  stock  of  hay.  I  shall  send 
Sam  tomorrow  with  the  money  you  ordered  for  your  maid,  I  hope  in  a  few 
days  to  be  able  to  venture  abroad  and,  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  bear  riding 
endeavour  to  get  to  Dalq:  by  easy  journeys.  I  have  seen  no  newspapers 
this  week  for  they  dont  come  out  as  usual.  Mrs.  Alves  went  back  to  her 
house  yesterday.  She  will  send  you  what  newspapers  come  out,  which  I 
shall  send  word  for  him  to  continue.  Mrs.  Alves  told  me  that  your  plate 
was  in  the  Castle  and  that  all  the  other  things  that  were  removed  out  of  your 
house  to  hers  are  carried  back  again. 

Saturday,  19  Oct  1745. 

I  wrote  to  my  Dearest  Brother  on  Tuesday  last  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Alves 
to  forward  to  you  under  cover  of  his  frank.  I  have  been  seldom  abroad  since 
tho  I  thank  God  I  grow  better  of  the  ailment,  but  excessively  low-spirited 
however  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  on  Munday  or 
Tuesday  next,  but  whether  to  make  the  journey  on  horseback  or  to  hyre  a 
chaise,  I  have  not  yet  determined,  tho’  I  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  the 
last.  Things  here  seem  to  be  in  great  quietness  and  its  now  talked  for  certain 

1  Probably  ill-natured  stories  about  poor  Eleanor  Wallace  who  certainly  had  Jacobite 


Miniature  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
(. Presented  to  Francis  Kennedy ) 

Now  at  Dunure 
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that  the  Prince  with  his  Army  will  march  from  this  the  beginning  of  next 
week;  they  say  they  are  all  in  high  spirits  and  very  confident  of  success. 
There  is  another  ship  (besides  the  one  that  brought  the  French  Minister) 1 
come  to  a  port  near  Montross  with  more  money  and  arms  and  some  officers; 
they  expect  to  enter  England  with  a  body  of  men  superior  to  any  can  be 
brought  against  them,  and  that  Lord  Marshall  is  to  land  in  England  with 
a  very  great  army  from  France.  This  force,  together  with  the  commotions 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  makes  some  people  think  that  the 
dispute  will  be  decided  without  much  bloodshed,  the  others  dread  the 
contrary.  Howevr,  vast  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  every  day  flock  to 
the  Abbey  and  the  number  of  the  Princes  friends  have  increased  beyond 
most  peoples  imagination.  I  pray  God  Conduct  all  the  way  that  may  be 
most  for  the  good  of  our  country.  I  have  not  yet  heard  how  the  toun  of 
Edin:  is  to  be  governed  after  the  Army  leaves  it,  but  as  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  leave  any  force  behind  sufficient  to  guard  it  against 
the  attempts  of  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  to  regain  it,  it  will  probably  be 
left  to  govern  itself.  I  hope  none  of  your  new  hay  will  be  touched,  and 
before  I  leave  this  I  shall  desire  David  Smith  to  carry  as  much  of  it  out  as 
to  fill  the  loft  at  Foulbridge.2  I  must  refer  you  to  the  newspapers  for  any 
other  thing. 

The  letters  of  Thomas  to  Francis  which  crossed  with  these,  show 
his  point  of  view.  They  are  not  otherwise  very  interesting. 

6  Oct.  1745,  Dalquharran. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  of  leaving  this  to  go  to  Edinburgh — things  seem 
to  be  in  a  great  confusion  there  at  present.  I  had  wrott  about  sending  up 
horses  the  8th  of  this  month,  but  I  must  delay  fixing  any  time  till  I  know  in 
what  situation  matters  are  there.  If  the  army  is  to  continue  where  it  is  at 
present,  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  Courts  meeting  at  the  usual  time. 
The  attempt  upon  the  Castle  looks  as  if  these  were  to  continue  at  Edin.  for 
some  time. 

10  Oct.  John  Hamilton  tells  me  he  applied  to  the  Advocate  to  have  my 
plate  lodged  in  the  Castle,  and  there  was  some  idea  of  applying  for  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  my  house.  Dear  Frank,  you  would  easily  understand  my 
uneasiness  att  hearing  that  some  of  my  friends  made  so  frequent  an  appear¬ 
ance  att  a  certain  place3  to  which  they  seemed  to  have  no  call,  if  a  general 
curiosity  carried  them  there  once.  Send  out  twenty  shillings  for  the  maid  in 
my  house  for  she  will  need  it  att  this  time.  [This  was  the  house  at  Foulbridge 
where  he  usually  resided.] 

After  the  Prince’s  Army  had  left  Edinburgh  and  conditions  became 
more  normal,  the  Baron  appears  to  have  returned  from  Dalquharran, 

1  Alexandre  de  Boyer,  Marquis  d’Eguilles,  envoy  from  Louis  XV. 

2  One  Whig  historian  states  that  a  ton  of  hay  was  removed  from  Lord  Stair’s  estate 
at  Newliston,  but  this  appears  to  be  untrue  (the  Jacobite  leaders  were  moderate  in  their 
requisitions)  unless  Stair  was  marked  for  special  severity. 

3  Holyrood.  Thomas  seems  a  little  apprehensive  that  Francis  might  have  gone  to 
pay  his  respects,  or  merely  to  see  the  Prince,  but  the  latter  certainly  did  not  do  so.  It  must 
also  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  beautiful  miniature  of  The  Prince  reproduced  here 
was  sent  to  Francis  by  H.R.H.,  hoping  no  doubt,  though  vainly,  to  bring  the  latter  back 
to  the  Jacobite  cause. 
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and  lesumed  his  legal  work.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  by  having 
Government  soldiers  billetted  on  him. 

Francis  was  back  at  Dalquharran  by  the  end  of  October,  in 
somewhat  better  health  after  his  painful  operation  and  taking  up 
again  his  duties  as  steward  on  his  brother’s  estate. 

Thomas  describes  an  illness  which  overtook  him  in  Edinburgh — 
I  was  on  Monday  last  taken  with  a  sort  of  sickness  and  grewing1 
and  about  night  became  feverish  and  when  I  went  to  bed  I  found 
my  ankle  strook  all  out  and  my  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
at  Dalqh.  and  on  the  same  leg.  I  continued  in  a  fever  for  two  days 
but  I  thank  God  that  is  I  hope  quite  gone.  Stevenson  now  says  that 
it  is  truly  what  they  call  the  Rose,  and  that  the  gout  and  it  are  very 
near  akin.  (  The  Rose  ”  usually  means  erysipelas,  whereas  it  is 
eczema  which  is  the  gouty  symptom.) 

On  12  November  1745  Mrs.  Agnew,  a  Whig  by  education, 
writes  thus  to  the  Baron  of  the  condition  of  Edinburgh  after  the 
departure  of  the  Jacobite  Army,  ££  You’re  happy  who’s  at  a  distance 
from  this  miserable  place,  where  Cowardice  and  cruelty  prevails. 
Its  monstrous  to  hear  of  the  barbaritys  thats  dayly  committed  of 
late.  Our  officers  of  state  are  fled  from  us,  and  non  of  them  like  to 
return  and  ther  s  no  body  that  takes  any  care  of  the  town  j  when  a 
complaint  is  made  to  our  Commander-in-Chief,  their  answer  is  that 
they  know  nothing  of  it.  This  is  our  present  state  and  I’m  afraid  that 
the  misplaced  zeal  of  our  ministers  will  make  it  dayly  worse.  I  wish 
they  would  give  over  unmannerly  railing  and  preach  up  moderation 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  events.  I’m  told  that  there’s 
ane  honest  Whigish  Dr.  in  the  town  who  always  had  the  character 
of  a  good  man.  He  says  that  this  young  Hero  is  certainly  sent  by 
God  to  reform  the  age  from  the  luxure  and  vices  that  must  soon  be 
our  inevitable  ruin.  I  must  tell  you  one  very  remarkable  thing, 
which  everybody  knows  for  a  truth,  that  all  the  time  he  was  at  this 
place  there  never  was  a  man  seen  drunk  nor  ane  oth  heard  in  the 
streets.  We  cant  about  our  holy  religion,  but  I’m  afraid  we  do 
little  honour  to  it  by  our  actions.  You’ll  certainly  hear  how  the 

highlanders  were  received  at  Carlisle  with  bonfires  and  acclamations 
of  joy.” 

On  30  November  she  quotes  a  report  that  the  Vanguard  of  the 

Highland  Army  has  got  into  Wales.  It  was  actually  on  that  day  at 
Manchester. 

On  26  December  1746  Thomas  again  sends  a  scrap  of  news  to 
Frank,  buried  in  the  country.  Neither  brother  had  made  any  comment 
to  the  other  on  the  taking  of  Carlisle  by  the  Prince  or  the  March 
to  Derby  which  threatened  London.  ££  I  had  wrote  you  before  this 
if  I  had  gott  anything  of  certainty  to  have  told  you,  but  the  lying 
goes  on  and  the  reports  one  day  are  contradicted  tomorrow.  I  think 
it  may  depended  upon  that  the  Highland  Army  is  retired  and  that 

1  Shivering. 
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there  has  been  no  other  action  but  some  skirmish  with  Oglethorpe’s 
horse  and  a  few  killed  on  both  sides.”1 

On  9  January  1746  he  writes  to  Francis,  who  is  still  at  Dalquharran. 
“  A  good  many  Regiments  came  into  Edinburgh  and  more  expected 
this  week.  You’ll  see  a  vacancy  in  the  session  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Balmerino,  a  very  worthy  honest  man.2  I  did  not  expect  to  have  to 
tell  you  that  we  were  disturbed  in  our  quarters  where  we  have  hitherto 
lived.  Yesterday  two  officers  came  into  me  with  billets  in  their 
hands,  telling  me  that  they  were  ordered  to  quarter  with  me  together 
with  thirteen  common  soldiers.  This  was  a  little  surprising  to  us. 
We  gott  a  chamber  in  the  street  for  the  officers,  but  the  common 
fellows  lay  about  the  house  all  night  and  were  lodged  in  the  Stables 
and  hay  loft  and  my  own  servants  were  obliged  to  sitt  up.  I  am 
just  employed  in  getting  rate  of  them  by  giving  them  money  to  gett 
quarters  somehwere  else,  and  have  great  difficulty  to  gett  them  to 
leave  my  kitchen  fire.” 

18  Jan.  Yesterday,  the  17th,  a  very  bloody  battle  in  all  appearance  was 
fought.  The  attack  it  seems  was  made  by  the  Highland  army  when  the 
King’s  army  expected  they  would  have  remained  in  their  entrenchments. 
It  began  a  little  after  three  o’clock  and  continued  till  night.  The  first 
account  we  had  of  it  was  by  several  of  Hamilton  and  Gardener’s  Dragoons 
who  came  into  Ed.  about  seven  at  night,  some  of  them  wounded  .  .  . 
Semple’s  Regiment  and  the  Fusiliers  were  not  in  the  action.  The  first 
came  to  Ed.  only  yesterday  and  the  others  is  expected  this  day. 

23  Jan.  I  have  seen  some  officers,  who  were  in  the  action  and  it  looks  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  seized  with  a  Pannick  .  .  .  they  wait  here  for  a  new 
train,  for  seven  of  the  cannon  were  left  behind.3 

21  Feb.  I  wrote  you  last  night  of  James’  promotion  of  which  I  had  not  yet 
heard  from  self,  which  I  suppose  is  owing  to  his  not  yet  being  come  to 
London.  This  was  owing  to  his  gallantry  at  Fontenoy,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm.  The  Colonelcy  was  of  a  Regt.  in  Minorca,  but  he  need 
not  go  there.  The  last  Colonel  never  even  saw  it. 

27  Feb.  Lord  Mark  Kerr  dined  with  me  yesterday  and  I  regaled  him 
with  the  Turkey  you  sent  on  .  .  .  The  army  remains  at  Aberdeen. 

On  3  March  1746  James,  writing  from  Bath,  announces  that  by 
the  use  of  Bath  waters,  he  now  has  “  the  intire  use  of  my  arm  which 
I  believe  will  give  you  pleasure  to  know.  I  can’t  tell  but  his  Majesty’s 
having  given  me  a  Regiment4  has  greatly  contributed  to  my  recovery 
for  where  the  mind  is  not  perfectly  easy,  medicines  have  not  the 
desired  effect  and  I  doe  own  I  was  not  very  tranquill  seeing  so  many 
younger  preferred.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall  be  obliged  to  goe 
soon  to  Minorca  where  the  Regt.  is.” 

1  The  battle  of  Clifton  Moor,  claimed  by  both  sides  as  a  minor  victory.  This  is  the 
last  battle  ever  fought  on  English  soil,  19  December  1745- 

2  Whose  son  succeeded  and  lost  his  head  on  T.  ower  Hill,  being  taken  after  Culloden. 

3  And  taken  by  the  Highlanders,  at  Falkirk. 

4  This  was  the  54th  Foot,  afterwards  the  43rd  Light  Infantry. 
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(He  was  able  to  avoid  this.  Lord  Stair,  Governor  of  Minorca  since 
1742  was  also  excused  residence  there.) 

On  31  March  1746  he  writes  still  from  Bath  that  he  hopes  soon  to 
go  to  London,  “  First  to  thank  my  friends  for  my  Promotion  and  to 
solicite  (since  no  one  is  ever  quite  satisfied)  an  older  Regiment,  as  mine 
is  one  of  the  youngest.1  As  this  must  be  a  work  of  time,  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  me  to  be  happy  with  you  this  summer  at 
Dalquharran,  even  if  I  should  be  excused  going  to  Minorca.  I  heartily 
wish  this  Rebellion  were  over  for  many  reasons,  amongst  others  to  have 
the  Duke2  att  London  whose  protection  is  my  chief  support.” 

On  3  April  Thomas  writes  to  Francis  commenting  on  the  dis- 
comforture  of  Lord  Loudoun  and  Lord  President  Forbes  by  the 
Highlanders  at  Tain,  he  says,  “  More  Regiments  are  coming  down 
from  England,  and  till  they  arrive,  the  army  does  not  leave  Aberdeen. 
The  Gazette  has  sett  Lady  Sea— th  at  the  head  of  the  Mackenzies  which 
is  a  very  improbable  story.”3 

1 1  April.  I  hear  Gen.  St.  Clair  is  named  to  Command  an  expedition 
to  Cape  Britain  (Breton).  He  is  to  goe  there  with  ten  Regiments 
and  twelve  men  of  war  of  the  line  and  to  sett  out  in  a  month’s  time. 
It’s  thought  this  is  design’d  to  prevent  the  Brest  Squadron  which 
people  imagine  has  been  all  alongst  designed  for  retaking  that  Hand.” 
On  the  29th  of  April  he  says,  “  the  newspapers  give  an  account  of  an 
action  which  hapen’d  on  the  16th  within  two  miles  of  Inverness. 
It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  total  defeat  of  the  Highlanders,” 
and  he  mentions  some  of  the  killed  and  prisoners  but  is  really  more 
interested  in  Frank’s  swelled  face.  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  battle 
of  Culloden. 

The  letter  of  22  May  1746  chronicles  the  end  of  the  Rising.  The 
expedition  for  Cape  Breton  is  ready  to  start,  and  James  Edmonstone 
(whose  sister  Frank  married  in  the  following  year)  is  appointed 
paymaster  at  forty  shillings  a  day. 

“  }n  Flanders,  the  French  conquers  all  before  them  and  have  taken  Antwerp 

without  any  opposition,  so  that  the  Allied  army  is  now  within  the  Dutch 
territories. 

19  June  1746.  I  see  by  the  Gazette  this  day  that  the  2  ships  that  were  some 
time  on  the  West  coast  are  gott  to  France  and  have  landed  some  they 
carried  from  Scotland  and  it  names  Lord  John  Drummond,  Sheridan, 
Sullivan  and  Lochiel  and  says  the  Duke  of  Perth  died  on  ship  board.” 

(Sullivan  of  course  went  from  Skye  in  June,  and  Lochiel  with  the 
Prince  in  September.  The  other  three  had  actually  sailed  from 
Loch  Nam-uamh  in  April  and  Perth  was  buried  at  sea.) 

Because  in  the  event  of  peace  being  declared  the  more  recently  raised  or  youngest 
regiments  were  always  the  first  to  be  disbanded.  2  Cumberland. 

3  There  was  actually  no  Lady  Seaforth  at  the  moment,  the  widow  of  the  attainted 
Earl  had  died  in  1739  and  his  son,  who  was  a  Whig,  was  known  as  Lord  Fortrose.  His  wife 

was  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  She  did  raise  a  few  men  for 
the  Prince. 
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In  June  1746  James  is  in  London  and  not  able  to  leave  it,  until 
he  knows  whether  or  not  he  has  to  go  to  join  his  Regiment. 

Lord  Stair  is  made  Genl.  of  the  Marines  with  the  Pay  of  10/-  a  day,  a  very 
good  addition  to  his  Government  and  Regt.  of  Dragoons,  which  he  very 
well  deserved.1  Adam  Fergusson2  has  sold  outt  of  the  army.  You’ll  see 
him  soon  in  the  country. 

In  July,  James  is  still  unable  to  come  to  Scotland,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  possible  preferment,  and  in  any  case  must  be  in  London 
in  October  to  see  to  the  clothing  of  the  Regiment.  “  Lord  Stair  comes 
to  town  tomorrow  for  the  trial  of  the  Peers.”  (That  is  Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  the  two  first  of  whom  were  executed  on 
18  August — Cromarty  was  pardoned,  on  condition  of  remaining  in 
England,  and  forfeiting  his  title.) 

In  July,  Thomas  sends  to  Dalquharran  a  quantity  of  wine  and 
says  Frank  may  drink  the  “  White  Lisbon,  the  kind  you  like,  for  I 
reckon  you  can  get  none  in  your  neighbourhood.”  “  Poor  Newton 
(Edmonstone)  is  putt  up  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling  on  Wed.  last.  I 
had  it  from  his  brother-in-law,  Ramsay,  so  that  it  is  too  certain. 
What  is  the  reason  I  do  not  know — it  may  proceed  from  some  malicious 
information  from  some  of  his  neighbours.  When  I  saw  him  last  he 
was  very  fond  of  thinking  he  would  be  with  us  all  at  Dalquharran. 

7  Aug.  1746.  Newton  is  close  prisoner  and  his  wife  not  allowed  to  see  him. 
It  was  done  by  order  of  the  Duke. 

14  Aug.  Lady  Newton  writes  an  account  of  the  villainous  manner  of 
getting  some  fellows  to  accuse  him  of  having  gone  to  Dumblain  and  of  his 
having  carried  there  a  certain  present  that  he  had  the  custody  of  in  the 
Fifteen  ...  He  is  not  close  confined  and  I  hear  Blair  Drummond  visits 
him  frequently.3 

As  the  Baron  then  went  to  Dalquharran  for  two  months  there 
are  no  letters  until  27  October  and  no  further  news  of  poor  Newton, 
who  was,  however,  still  confined  in  October.  In  December  Young 
Tome  Wallace  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  set  out  for  London. 

On  19  August  1746  James  replies  to  a  letter  of  Frank’s  “by 
which  I  find  you  have  seen  our  long  acquaintance,  Major  Fergusson, 
who  has  painted  Minorca  in  better  colours  for  others  than  he  could 
approve  of  for  himself,  when  he  preferred  quitting  the  Army  rather 
than  to  return.  It’s  true,  the  Shape  that  I  should  go  in4  is  more 

1  Lord  Stair  was  at  this  date  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  died  in  1747*  had  been 
in  command  of  the  Army  in  1743  but  just  before  the  battle  of  Dettingen  King  George  II 
himself  arrived  and  took  over  the  supreme  direction.  At  Fontenoy  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  who  was  in  actual  command.  2  Of  Kilkerran. 

“  Edmonstone  of  Newton,  himself  a  Whig,  refused  to  take  part  in  prosecuting  his 
neighbours  who  were  Jacobites.  This  may  have  been  the  reason  of  his  harsh  treatment  ; 
his  own  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  no  bar  to  the  advancement  of  his  son,  mentioned 
above.  4  That  is  as  Lieut. -Colonel. 
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tempting  than  his,  but  alas  at  my  time  of  life,  many  years  are  not  to 
be  expected  and  the  few  I  can  ever  hope  for  I  would  wish  to  pass 
them  with  my  friends  who  I  have  been  an  Alien  to  all  my  days  and 
tossed  from  pillar  to  post.  However  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  there, 
why  could  you  not  go  too,  and  make  me  happy  by  your  Company, 
butt  if  you  don  t  incline,  Pray  lett  me  know  what  could  any  ways 
contribute  to  your  ease  and  since  my  income  is  now  greatly  better 
I  expect  you’ll  share  part  of  it  with  me.” 

25  September  he  announces  that  he  has  been  sitting  on  a 
“  Coirt  Martiall  ”  and  that  General  Oglethorpe’s  trial  begins  on 
Monday.  (The  latter  was  accused  of  not  having  followed  up  the 
retreating  Jacobites  in  Lancashire  with  sufficient  vigour,  but  was 
acquitted.  He  was  brother  to  the  three  famous  Jacobite  intriguers — 
Anne  Oglethorpe,  Eleonor,  Madame  de  Mezieres,  and  Fanny,  Madame 
de  Bellegarde.) 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Thomas  to  Frank 
in  the  early  part  of  1747. 

x5  Jan-  J747-  P°or  Newton  remains  still  a  prisoner  and  will  I’m 
afraid,  while  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  supended.  Lady  St.  Clair  is 
like  to  get  better  of  her  illness  and  the  Physicians  have  good  hope  of 
her  recovery.”  In  another  letter,  he  says,  “  Lady  St.  Clair  notwith¬ 
standing  her  illness,  goes  out  every  day,  I  may  say  night  and  always 
stays  generally  out  pretty  late.  Her  physicians  complain  of  it,  but  she 
takes  her  own  way  and  I  really  think  grows  better.  She  is  sometimes 
with  us,  labouring  att  whisk  (Whist)  with  her  usual  keenness.”  In 
April  “  She  still  goes  abroad  every  night,  but  looks  like  a  ghost.”1 

Feb.  26.  The  new  tax  upon  the  windows  alarms  people  here  and  will  be 
very  heavy  upon  the  poor  and  the  worst  is  that  it  will  be  perpetual,  in  all 
appearance— att  least  till  they  are  able  to  repay  four  millions,  for  which 
the  tax  is  mortgaged. 

5  March.  Lord  Crawford  came  from  Holland  over  to  England  and  from 
thence  to  Berwick  where  a  young  lady,  the  Duke  of  Athol’s  eldest  daughter, 
went  and  mett  him  there  and  were  married  immediately  and  sett  out  for 
London.2 

In  February  1747  James  writes  of  the  poor  health  of  his  sister 
and  niece  (any  letters  from  them  are  generally  full  of  their  own 
ailments),  and  on  10  March  says,  u  Thomie  Wallace  is  still  strongly 
bent  on  getting  into  the  Army,  and  his  father  has  bought  him  a 
Commission  in  the  3rd  Regt.  of  Guards  for  £750  and  he  will  have 
three  younger  ensigns.  I  have  prevailed  with  Lord  Dunmore  to  lett 
the  young  man  not  goe  abroad  this  year,  tho’  I  believe  he’ll  be  obliged 
to  leave  Greenwich  to  come  here  to  doe  deuty,  where  I’ll  put  him 
into  some  French  school,  that  he  may  not  yett  be  entirely  his  own 

1  This  was  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  widow  of  Lord  Southesk.  She  died  shortly  after 
this  date  as  a  very  old  lady  ;  when  her  old  husband  married  again,  but  died  a  year  later. 

2  John,  twentieth  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay.  A  gallant  soldier,  died  1749.  His 
wife  had  predeceased  him,  six  months  after  marriage. 
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master  and  that  he  may  learn  what  is  requisition.  I  designed  to  have 
him  made  a  present  of  the  first  commission  in  my  power,  and  yett 
Minorca  would  have  been  butt  a  bad  beginning  for  him,  unless  I 
had  been  there.  I  find  Kilkerran  has  made  a  purchase  for  his  son  of 
a  Cornetcy  in  Lord  Cobham’s  Dragoons.” 

19  March.  All  the  talk  now  is  about  the  tryall  of  Lord  Lovat  and  of 
Murray’s1  becoming  evidence.  You’ll  see  in  the  papers  the  Progress  that  is 
made  in  it.  They  say  he  went  on  to  name  several  considerable  people  in 
England  such  as  Lord  Barrymore,  Sir  J.  Hinde  Cotton,  Sir  Walter  Williams,2 
Lord  Traqhair,  Laird  of  Macleod,  etc.  till  he  was  stop’d  and  told  he  was 
only  to  declare  what  concern’d  the  prisoner,  and  this  behaviour  of  his  does 
surprise  every  body  who  knew  him  and  had  an  opinion  of  his  honesty. 


Thomas  to  Francis. 

2  April  1747. 

I  approve  of  your  building  up  any  of  the  useless  windows.  I  find  that 
the  smallest  chink  that  lets  in  any  light  will  be  considered  to  be  subject  to 
the  tax,  so  you  may  condemn  those  little  slits  that  let  in  light  in  the  wine 
cellar  for  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Those  and  any  other  in  the  garrets 
of  the  old  house  that  you  think  may  be  wanted  [i.e.  done  without].  I  send 
you  Lovat’s  speech  and  a  poem  upon  Murray.  [There  were  many  such 
poems  extant  at  the  time,  comparing  Murray  to  Judas.] 

Lord  St.  Clair  has  shut  up  more  windows  than  you  have  done,  and  is 
railing  at  the  Tax  and  many  other  things. 

23  April.  The  bill  for  taking  away  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  in  Scotland 
was  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  many  Peers  etc.  were  petitioning 
against  it.  It  passed  however.  A  ship  from  Holland  last  night  brought  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  news  which  is  that  the  mob  of  Holland  has  been  so 
enraged  upon  the  attempt  of  the  French  upon  Zeeland,  that  they  have  at 
Middleburgh  murdered  some  of  their  burgomasters  and  declared  the  Prince 
of  Orange  Stadtholder.  That  at  Dort  they  had  putt  to  death  2  of  their  chief 
men  and  imprisoned  another,  but  the  boldest  attempt  of  all  was  that  at  the 
Hague.  The  mob  had  enclosed  the  States  Generals  and  forced  them  to 
declare  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  and  to  declare  war  on  France. 
As  this  is  ship  news,  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied  upon  but  it  does  not  want 
probability. 

April  30. 

They  have  hindered  Lovat  to  have  a  chronicling  song  for  his  funeral  in 
Scotland  and  have  caused  bury  him  in  the  Tower  privately.  There  has  been 
a  smart  action  about  Hulst  in  Holland.  I  send  you  General  Abercromby  s 
letter  about  it.  You  see  he  himself  has  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  not 
dangerously.  We  may  expect  every  day  some  new  action  in  which  our 
countrymen  have  always  too  large  a  share.  The  French  have  not  yet  taken 
the  field. 

1  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  Secretary  to  Prince  Charles.  An  able  man  but 
unfortunately  a  coward  who  turned  “  Evidence  ”  to  save  his  head. 

2  Watkin  Williams  Wynne. 
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14  May  1747*  Lord  Stair  died  last  Saturday  night.  The  manner  of  his 
burial  is  not  yet  settled,  for  it  seems  that  the  Earle  of  Dumfries1  sent  an 
express  to  acquaint  the  King  of  it  and  to  know  his  pleasure  as  to  the  burying 
him  as  a  Mareschal  and  so  I  suppose  having  it  done  att  the  public  expense. 
This  step,  I  find  was  not  agreeable  to  several  of  his  friends,  and  possibly  the 
thing  may  be  agreed  to  and  the  Heir  putt  to  a  considerable  expense  and  have 
difficulty  enough  to  be  repaid.  I  find  the  friends  have  writt  to  Baron 
Dalrymple’s  son  who  is  in  Flanders  to  take  the  title  upon  him  tho  it  is  not 
very  clear  how  he  can  doe  it.  But  if  Lord  Dumfries  doe  not  lay  claim  to  it, 
it  may  happen  not  to  be  quarrelled. 

June  1747.  Lady  St.  Clair  is  still  alive  and  is  really  a  little  better.  Its  like 
the  last  flash  of  a  candle  before  it  goes  out. 

2 1  May.  Lord  Stair  is  to  be  buried  privately  at  Kirkliston.  Lord  Crawford 
is  spoke  of  for  his  Regt.  and  his  Seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  I  hear  offered 
to  My  Lord  Hopetoun.  .  .  .  The  bill  for  taking  away  our  Her.  Securities, 
is  gone  to  the  House  of  Peers.  There  were  nine  in  the  army  of  our  people 
who  voted  against  it  in  the  House  of  Com.  and  one  of  them  John  Stuart, 
Lord  Murray’s  brother,  has  had  a  message  that  the  King  had  no  more 
service  for  him  and  his  commission  is  given  to  another — this  will  be  alarming 
to  others,  if  this  has  been  done  on  account  of  his  way  of  voting. 

28  May.  The  Jurisdiction  Bill,  when  in  the  House  of  Peers,  was  only 
opposed  by  16  which  is  the  number  of  our  Peers  there,  tho  they  are  not  all 
present.  So  they  have  had  a  very  small  help  from  some  of  the  English. 

18  June.  Kilkerran2  told  me  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  Ladys  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  I  think  will  be  increased  by  Sir  Hugh  and  his  lady,  but 

1  hope  most  of  them  will  decamp  before  it  be  our  time  to  sett  out.  [The 
Baron  grew  less  sociable  as  he  grew  older.] 

There  is  now  a  bustle  about  elections.  There  are  4  of  the  16  Peers  turned 
out,  viz.,  Lords  Sutherland,  Tweedale,  Portmore  and  Breadalbane,  and 
the  vacancy  by  Lord  Stair’s  death  makes  5  new  ones  to  be  named  who  are 
Duke  of  Gordon,  E.  Aberdeen,  Lord  Leven  (these  3  D.  of  Cumberland’s 
nomination)  Lord  Rothes  and  Ld.  Hopetown. 

25  June.  The  Indemnity  [to  those  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745]  has  not  a 
few  exceptions  and  seems  chiefly  to  favour  the  Common  people,  which  will 
help  on  the  recruiting  of  the  Army. 

2  July.  There  is  news  of  ships  come  in  from  Holland,  which  brought  the 
account  of  a  battle  which  happened  on  Sunday  28  of  June  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  our  army.  [This  was  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  in  which  Saxe 
defeated  Cumberland,  and  the  town  of  Maestricht  was  threatened  and 
afterwards  besieged,  but  siege  was  first  laid  to  Bergen-ap-Zoom.]  It  is 
said  the  Gray  dragoons  have  suffered  much  and  some  others  of  our  Regi¬ 
ments.  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  have  many  dismal  accounts  of  our  country¬ 
men,  who  have  always  a  large  part  in  these  misfortunes.  James  Edmonstown 
is  shot  in  the  arm  and  I’m  afraid  dangerously.  Honest  Newton  himself  is 
still  confined,  but  I  expect  this  day  there  is  a  warrant  signed  for  his  liberation, 
and  poor  man  he  begins  to  speak  of  seeing  us  at  Dalquharran. 

1  His  nephew  and  heir,  whom  Stair  wished  to  pass  over  as  he  had  already  a  title  in 
right  of  his  mother,  but  he  eventually  obtained  that  of  Stair  as  well,  and  John  Dalrymple 
had  to  wait  for  his  succession  until  much  later. 

2  Sir  James  Fergusson,  2nd  Bart.,  raised  to  the  Bench  as  Lord  Kilkerran  in  1735. 
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17  Aug.  1747.  Thomas  and  his  wife  and  James  are  all  en  route  for  Dal- 
quharran  and  hope  Francis  has  killed  a  sheep  ready  for  them  and  had  some 
ale  brewed. 

In  September  1747  James  is  still  at  home  staying  with  Francis, 
and  Mrs.  Agnew  writes  fussily  about  his  health  and  recommends 
No  balm-tea  or  other  tea,  little  malt  liquor,  and  plenty  of  coffee. 

On  16  October  1747  she  congratulates  Francis  on  his  marriage 
to  Isabella  Edmonstone.  She  herself  dares  not  rejoice  in  anything. 
James  is  now  with  her  at  Abbey  Hill.  Fanny,  her  grand-daughter 
is  married.  She  hopes  Frank’s  happiness  may  be  solid,  moderate  and 
lasting.  He  and  his  spouse  are  recommended  not  to  drink  coffee 
“  save  in  rainy  weather.”1 

Thomas  sends  “  compliments  to  your  spouse  ”  and  announces 
that  Provost  Stewart  has  been  honourably  acquitted.2  “Newton 
(Bell’s  father)  made  a  visit  this  morning  at  the  Abbey  Hill  and  thought 
it  a  moderate  walk  to  be  home  here  (Foulbridge)  for  dinner.” 

17  December  1747.  There  have  been  so  many  deaths  among  the 
military  men  which  makes  James  seem  to  wish  he  'were  at  London 
for  there  will  be  many  removes  among  regiments.  “  Wade  was  said 
to  be  dead  but  they  have  brought  him  to  life  again.”  (He  actually 
died  1748.) 

On  13  June  1747  the  kindly  great-uncle  James  reports  that  he  has 
been  down  to  Greenwich  to  see  Thomie  Wallace  “  and  I  have  per¬ 
suaded  the  young  soldier,  tho’  the  school  had  broke  up  for  a  month, 
to  continue  there  with  the  Mathematical  Master,  who  is  to  survey 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  make  a  plan  of  it,  which  is  better  than  to  have 
been  idle.” 

James  is  now  about  to  start  for  Scotland,  but  designs  to  stop  some 
days  in  Yorkshire  at  Harrogate  “  to  drink  the  water  to  gett  the  better 
of  a  little  Scurvy.”  By  28  July  he  was  established  in  Edinburgh 
with  his  sister  and  had  seen  the  Baron  and  his  wife.  He  seems  to  have 
spent  September  at  Dalquharran  with  Frank,  but  in  mid-October, 
he  is  back  in  Edinburgh  and  sending  messages  to  Frank. 

From  Edinburgh  in  October  James  designs  to  send  to  “  Frank 
and  Bell  ”  a  present  of  a  chaise,  which  he  is  having  made,  but  doesn’t 
quite  know  how  to  send  it,  as  he  thinks  if  “  it  were  entrusted  to  a  carrier, 
he  would  fill  it  with  his  goods  and  thus  ruin  it  before  it  arrived.” 

He  spent  the  winter  1747-48  with  his  sister  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  suffered  severely  from  the  cold.  He  wrote  constantly  to  Frank, 
very  short  letters,  mostly  concerned  with  the  health  of  Mrs.  Agnew, 
and  of  her  daughter,  who  had  remained  in  the  South,  and  affectionate 
enquiries  for  Bell  whose  first  child  arrived  in  1748.  James  has  now 
become  a  very  old  man,  and  though  his  letters  always  breathe 

1  Mrs.  Agnew  is  always  very  much  obsessed  with  the  use  of  this  beverage. 

2  Archibald  Stewart,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  considered  to  have  been  slack 
in  resisting  the  Jacobite  Army,  and  had  to  stand  a  long  trial. 
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kindness  and  affection,  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  can  be  quoted. 
The  most  important  events  are  such  things  as  Mrs.  Agnew  “  being 
seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  her  back  as  she  was  about  to  write  a 
letter,”  or  again  her  “  agreeing  to  think  about  going  out  when  the 
weather  improves.”  He  left  in  the  end  of  April  to  return  to  London, 
which  he  took  thirteen  days  to  reach.  He  was,  as  his  brother  Thomas 
says  elsewhere,  one  of  those  whose  “  plan  of  life  was  thoroughly  upset 
by  the  preliminaries  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ”  which  were 
signed  on  30  April  1748.  He  was  very  much  afraid  that  his  Regiment 
would  be  one  of  those  to  be  disbanded,  but  this  proved  not  to  be 
the  case. 

From  Foulbridge.  8  March  1748.  The  sober  Thomas  writes  to 
Francis  as  if  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  and  his  gaieties.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  letter  on  the  possibilities  of  a  peace  conference  in  Holland 
and  Francis’s  difficulties  with  tenants  he  adds,  “As  a  mark  of  the 
madness  of  this  town  for  diversions,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon1  having  drunk  tea  here  yesterday,  persuaded  James  and 
me  to  go  to  the  play  with  her.” 

On  19  March  Thomas  writes,  “  You’ll  see  by  the  prints  that  the 
preliminary  to  our  peace  has  begun  with  a  pretty  smart  action  that 
may  be  called  a  little  battle.  Pm  glad  none  of  the  British  were  in  the 
action.”  Thomas  was  never  war-like.  He  writes  again  on  24  March. 
“  A  report  came  by  a  ship  that  Maestricht  was  invested,  but  the 
English  papers  of  this  day  do  not  confirm  it,  only  the  arrival  of 
Marshal  Saxe  at  Brussels  and  of  his  magnificent  entry  there.  They 
mention  too  the  arrival  of  almost  all  the  plenipotentaries  at  Aix.” 
He  writes  a  good  deal  about  the  division  of  the  Equivalent — £164,000 
as  compensation  for  various  old  offices  to  be  abolished  by  the  Act 
of  1748  and  says,  “  Lord  Cassilis  is  to  have  about  £4,000  which  I 
believe  the  Lady  will  prefer  to  the  Butlery,  tho’  the  Peer  may 
complain.”  (John,  eighth  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  died  without  issue  1 759. 
He  had  been  Governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle).  “  As  for  foreign  news 
we  have  none  these  four  mails,  till  today  and  all  they  now  bring  is 
that  the  Princess  of  Orange  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.” 

28  March.  There  is  a  sensible  greeness  in  the  fields.  The  day’s  news  speak 
of  great  schemes  of  seiges  by  Marshal  Saxe  and  Louvendale  and  that  the 
Dutch  are  very  displeased  att  our  hearing  of  any  terms  of  peace.  The 
Parliament  will  be  up,  tis  thought,  before  the  end  of  May,  when  the  King 
is  to  goe  over,  not  to  the  Army,  but  they  say  to  view  the  Russians  when 
they  pass,  which  is  a  sight. 

7  April  1748.  Lord  Dumfries  is  gone  to  London  to  dispute  the  title  of  the 
Peerage  of  Stair  with  his  cousin  who  is  getting  a  better  thing  by  marrying 
George  Midleton’s  daughter  who  has  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Lady  Ruglen 

1  This  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  wife  of  Cosmo,  third 
Duke  of  Gordon — he  died  in  1752,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  who  married  Jane 
Maxwell  of  Monreith. 


Dalquharran  Cast 
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has  fallen  ill  on  the  road  and  was  reported  last  post  to  be  dead  ;  that  is 
contradicted,  but  she  is  in  a  bad  way.1 

J9  April.  Maestricht  is  by  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  French  if  Marshal 
Saxe’s  letter  to  the  French  King  be  true,  for  he  makes  the  account  he -gives 
of  the  resistance  of  the  town  to  be  the  same  as  if  he  sent  it  from  the  inside 
of  the  town  which  he  allows  only  to  hold  out  eight  days.  Our  army  is 
drawn  together  near  Rasemunde,  but  nothing  said  of  any  attempt  to  raise 
the  seige.  Perhaps  it  may  be  done  by  agreement  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for 
the  news  from  London  speaks  positively  of  our  being  to  have  a  peace,  and 
there  is  a  conference  mentioned  between  our  Minister  and  the  French  in 
which  the  last  proposed  the  making  a  settlement  upon  a  certain  exiled 
family  which  was  received  so  warmly  by  the  other  that  if  mentioned  in  the 
publick  meeting,  the  Congress  was  to  be  at  an  end.  [The  old  Chevalier 
in  Rome  and  Prince  Charles  in  Paris  complained  that  nothing  at  all  was 
done  for  them  at  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Apparently  something 
was,  unsuccessfully,  attempted.]  The  house  of  Commons  has  voted  £152,000 
for  the  heritable  Jurisdictions,  which  will  be  immediately  remitted  here  to 
the  Bank.  [Others  besides  Cassilis  were  now  making  their  claims.]  The 
dispute  about  the  Peerage  of  Stair  was  to  be  heard  on  Tuesday  last,  so  next 
post  will  bring  us  the  account  of  the  state  of  it.  They  say  the  marriage2 
was  put  off  for  a  fortnight  till  the  issue  of  that  affair,  tho  I  suppose  it  will 
be  no  stop  to  it,  tho  the  lady  should  not  be  a  Countess. 

John,  second  Earl  of  Stair,  had  left  a  peculiar  deed  by  which  he 
disinherited  the  son  of  his  next  eldest  brother  who  had  married  the 
Countess  of  Dumfries.  Her  second  son,  however,  successfully  obtained 
the  title  of  Stair  but  on  his  death  and  that  of  his  next  brother  without 
heirs,  the  originally  designed  nephew  obtained  it. 

In  April  1748  James  left  Edinburgh  with  a  heavy  heart.  He 
hopes  he  will  not  have  to  go  to  Minorca.  He  did  not. 

In  August  1748,  James  went  to  Cheltenham — already  in  his  day 
the  haunt  of  old  Colonels  and  Generals,  and  a  half-way  house  to 
Bath.  He  drinks  the  waters  there,  for  the  benefit  of  a  swelling  in  his 
legs  and  “  a  little  scurvy.”  From  there  he  moves  to  Bristol  Hot-wells. 

On  17  August  he  hears  of  Bell’s  safe  delivery  of  a  daughter  (the 
first  little  Grizel).  “  Say  every  friendly  thing  for  me  to  the  dear 
little  woman  in  the  straw,”  and  adds  that  she  must  not  be  disappointed 
at  her  first  being  a  girl,  for  “  our  Mother  began  with  twin  daughters 
and  had  enough  sons  afterwards.”3 

In  December  1748  Mrs.  Agnew  suddenly  notes  that  her  daughter 
Elinor  “  gives  me  some  news  ”  and  that  “  only  Mr.  Stafford  and 
young  Sheridan  is  along  with  the  young  gentleman .”  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  Prince  Charles’s  expulsion  from  Paris,  and  arrival  at  Avignon. 
She  also  notes  that  James  may  come  to  Scotland  in  July  1749. 
He  will  not  have  to  go  to  Ireland  to  rejoin  his  Regiment  and  does 
not  know  how  to  dispose  of  himself  when  he  leaves  Bristol. 

1  She  died  shortly  after  this.  Her  son  laid  claim  unsuccessfully  to  the  title  of  Cassilis 
on  the  death  of  the  holder  in  1 759. 

2  Of  John  Dalrymple. 


8  Seven  in  all. 
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Mrs.  Agnew  always  prefers  to  be  alone.  But  at  length  makes 
up  her  mind  to  go  to  Duns  and  drink  the  waters  for  the  swelling  of 
her  legs.  She  has  to  drive  to  the  waters  every  day  “  and  my  chaise 
and  horses  cost  ten  shill,  a  day.  This  is  the  first  expense  I  have  been 
at  about  my  health,  and  I  wish  I  had  tried  it  before  my  ailments 
grew  to  so  great  a  length.”  She  stayed  a  fortnight  and  thought  the 
“  exercise  ”  of  going  daily  to  the  wells  did  her  good.  All  through 
1 749  she  is  regretting  the  loss  of  the  guinea  she  paid  for  Chev. 
Ramsay’s  book  which  she  fears  “  she’ll  never  see. 

Mrs.  Agnew  says  Francis’  second  daughter,  Helen,  born  in  1749, 
is  said  to  be  “just  Davie.”  “  I  wish  she  may  have  his  good  qualities, 
even  tho’  she  has  his  Chin.” 

March  1750.  “  This  is  always  a  trying  month  for  me,  but  what 
most  discourages  me  is  the  weakness  of  my  eyes.  I  can  find  nothing 
to  do  but  pore  on  a  book — a  little  improving  conversation  sometimes 
is  certainly  a  great  relief  both  to  body  and  mind,  but  where’s  that  to 
be  found.?  ”  She  is  again  persuaded  to  go  to  Duns,  but  says  she  has 
“  neglected  health  too  long,  and  now  can  scarcely  walk,  and  yet 
there’s  people  older  than  I  am  who  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health  by 
taking  a  necessarie  care  about  it  !  ” 

There  are  no  letters  of  James’  from  the  end  of  1748  till  early  1750 
when  he  is  with  his  Regiment  in  Dublin,  apparently  quite  recovered 
from  his  Fontenoy  wounds,  and  in  perfect  health,  though  he 
mentions  with  some  amusement  that  the  London  papers  have 
chronicled  his  death. 

In  the  autumn  he  gets  back  to  Bath,  and  notes  that  the  passage 

from  Ireland  cost  2  nights  at  sea.” 

On  26  September  he  writes  of  his  immense  surprise  at  learning  that 
the  immovable  Mrs.  Agnew  had  actually  got  as  far  as  Barnby-Moor 
on  her  way  to  London  and  Bath,  since  he  had  heard  from  her  in 
August  from  Duns  “  complaining  of  the  fatigue  of  that  small  journey 
and  of  her  weak  state — that  she  had  not  strength  to  walk  twice  the 
length  of  her  room  and  was  lifted  out  and  into  the  Chaise. 

In  November  he  reports  that  Mrs.  Agnew,  now  in  Bath,  is  better 
than  she  has  been  for  some  years.  In  fact  both  he  and  she  were  to 
lay  their  bones  there  some  ten  years  later. 


CHAPTER  XII 


1 748-65 

The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — Mrs.  Agnew  and  James  in 
their  invalid  old  age — Constant  letters  from  the  Baron  to 
Frank  at  Dalquharran  on  estate  matters — Death  and  funeral 
of  the  Baron — Death  of  Mrs.  Agnew  and  of  James. 

The  end  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  came  in  1748, 
affected  in  different  ways  the  men  of  different  professions.  The  soldiers 
openly  regretted  it,  as  putting  an  end  to  their  own  chances  of  advance¬ 
ment,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not  really  bring  about  a  complete 
cessation  of  hostilities — the  English  and  French,  albeit  officially 
at  peace,  could  still  fight  each  other  in  the  character  of  allies, 
respectively,  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  consenting  parties  to  the  Peace  were  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Holland,  with  subsequently  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  Duchies  and  republics. 
A  general  restitution  of  conquests  was  made,  but  Frederick  the 
Great  got  Silesia  and  Maria  Theresa’s  husband,  Francis,  was 
recognised  as  Emperor. 

Baron  Kennedy  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  being  severely 
critical  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Pelhams  (which  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  Pitt,  in  the  teeth  of  the  King’s  dislike)  just  as  he 
had  always  criticised  that  of  Walpole,  and  had  consistently  abused 
all  the  Tory  peers,  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  Jacobites  in 
disguise. 

The  conference  began  on  24  April  at  Aix,  but  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  not  signed  till  the  18  October.  On  19  May  1748  Thomas 
writes  to  Francis — “  There  have  been  many  severe  things  thrown  out 
against  the  Ministry,  about  this  peace.” 

But  he  was  no  politician  and  was  really  much  more  interested 
in  the  imminent  arrival  of  Isabel  Kennedy’s  baby,  the  first  to  be 
born  to  any  of  the  seven  brothers,  and  his  fears  that  the  irruption 
of  strangers  at  Dalquharran  might  disturb  her,  or  more  important 
still,  distract  Frank  from  his  duties  in  managing  the  estate. 

On  16  June  he  writes,  “  I  would  have  thought  visitors  were  no 
more  to  disturb  you — your  near  neighbours  being  all  gone.  An 
invasion  from  the  Coast  was  not  what  you  would  have  suspected, 
but  there’s  no  help  for  these  little  misfortunes.” 

Not  one  word  yet  from  James,  those  in  his  situation  cannot  join  in  the 
general  joy;  all  their  comfort  will  be  that  it  looks  as  if  the  peace  would 
not  be  lasting. 
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7  July  1748.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dunlop  with  the  account  of 
Fame’s  being  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter.  I  suppose  this  has  been  notified 
to  you. 

This  was  a  great  grand-daughter  to  Mrs.  Agnew. 

19  July.  Upon  the  day  of  the  Eclipse,  in  the  evening,  I  was  taken  with 
a  shuddering  and  was  feaverish  that  night  and  the  day  following,  but 
the  day  after  the  feaverishness  went  off.  I  observed  my  leg  to  be  struck 
out  in  some  places  so  that  I  found  it  to  be  a  fitt  of  the  Rose  which  I  have 
had  before,  but  the  sticking  out  is  only  in  two  or  three  spots,  which  gives 
me  no  trouble;  it  is  in  the  same  leg  where  I  had  it  before  and  much  in  the 
same  place — I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  and  upon  a  very  spare  diet. 

Thomas  and  his  wife  took  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  to  go  from 
Edinburgh  to  Dalquharran,  setting  out  on  2  August. 

The  next  letter  is  16  October.  “  All  the  news  in  Edinburgh  is 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  Bills  have  been  found 
against  48  of  the  Jacobites,”  the  witnesses  brought  from  all  the 
Jails  in  England.  “  Sir  James  Steuart  (Coltness)  was  one  of  the 
condemned,  which  was  not  expected,  he  having  behaved  very 
cautiously.”  (He  had,  indeed — even  pretending  to  be  a  prisoner  to 
the  Jacobites.  He  went  to  France  and  remained  there  for  many 
years,  being  at  one  time  imprisoned  by  the  French,  but  at  length 
got  home.) 

“  It  is  pretended  that  few  will  be  hurt  at  this  measure,  and  that 
pardons  will  be  given  whenever  they  are  asked,  but  that  they  must 
ask  it  ”  (and  many  Jacobites  were  too  proud  to  do  this,  and  went 
abroad  instead). 

3  November  1748.  “  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  James,  who 

seems  very  happy  at  the  breaking  of  the  army  not  having  come  his 
length  by  five  regiments.  His  Regt.  goes  to  Ireland,  where  it  will  be 
but  half  the  number  it  at  present  consists  of.” 

24  November  1748.  “The  preparations  for  the  proclamation  of 
peace  makes  the  most  considerable  article  of  news.  The  disbanding 
of  the  Regts.  puts  people  in  terror  for  robbing,  and  there  are  already 
some  instances.  My  wife  yesterday,  in  a  visit  she  made  to  the  Country, 
had  no  less  than  one  servant  with  a  cutlass  and  another  with  a  pistol, 
and  I  believe  she  will  follow  the  same  way  when  she  comes  at  night 
from  Edin.  here.”  (i.e.  Fountainbridge). 

15  December  1748.  “  I  had  Mr.  Duff  with  me  att  dinner  yesterday, 
and  he  was  to  come  out  to  me  again  before  he  returned  to  the  West. 
I  spoke  to  him  about  those  2  Colliers  that  you  say  were  prisoners 
at  Air  ;  he  had  heard  nothing  of  them,  but  said  he  would  enquire 
about  it  when  we  went  home.  I  told  him  of  their  having  consented 
to  be  transported,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  was  not  a  proper 
punishment,  for  he  doubted  not  but  many  colliers,  upon  falling  out 
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with  their  masters,  would  very  willingly  agree  to  be  sent  abroad.1 
Nothing  is  spoke  of  so  much  just  now  as  the  extraordinary  honour 
shown  to  our  “  hostages.”  (These  were  Lord  Cathcart  and  Lord 
Essex.  From  November  1748  until  October  1749  these  two  noblemen 
resided  in  Paris,  as  guarantees  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Prince  Charles  Edward,  whose 
expulsion  from  Paris  was  one  of  the  stipulations,  inveighs  fiercely 
in  one  of  his  letters,  now  at  Windsor,  against  the  indignity  of  France 
demanding  and  obtaining  hostages  from  Britain.) 

22  December  1748.  “As  for  news,  the  carrying  away  of  a  certain 
person  (Prince  Charles)  is  certainly  true,  and  accompanied  with 
such  circumstances  of  violence  scarce  to  be  credited.” 

Scottish  National  pride  (even  Whig)  revolted  at  the  idea  of  a  Scottish 
Prince  being  carried  to  a  French  dungeon,  trussed  like  a  fowl,  though 
it  were  with  black  silk  ribbon.  But  the  most  ardent  Jacobites  were 
themselves  fain  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  Prince’s  own  fault 
for  refusing  to  leave  France  when  requested  to  do  so  by  his  host, 
the  French  King,  and  ordered  to  do  it  by  his  own  Sovereign  and 
father. 

Domestic  affairs  in  connection  with  the  wonderful  little  niece 
next  occupy  the  Baron. 

“  There  are  lying  here  for  little  Grizie,  her  whistle  and  an  anodyne 
necklace,  which  are  waiting  for  a  carrier. 

“  My  wife  is  to  send  her  a  gum  stock  (to  cut  her  teeth  on).  The 
town  of  Edin.  could  not  afford  a  coral  for  it,  which  is  sent  for  to 
London.” 

24  February  1749-  He  again  alludes  to  Mr.  Duff  with  whom  he  did 
business  in  Ayr.  This  was  William  Duff  of  Crombie,  Sheriff  Depute 
of  Ayr,  of  the  Drummuir  familv.  He  married  Elizabeth  Dalrymple. 
His  son  was  the  well-known  Sir  James  Duff,  Consul  of  Cadiz,  and 
his  eldest  daughter  married  first,  William,  Earl  of  Dumfries,  and 
fourth  Earl  of  Stair,  and  secondly,  Alexander,  Lord  Rockville. 
Thomas  Kennedy  mentions  Mrs.  Duff  having  her  gaming  table 
“  and  playing  as  high  as  any  of  them.”  It  is  at  this  time  he  says 
frequently  “  I  have  stole  out  from  some  company  to  write  you  this.” 
His  wife  seems  to  have  been  inordinately  fond  of  society.  More  so 
than  he  was,  especially  as  he  grew  older,  and  became  somewhat 
eccentric. 

On  27  April  1749  he  says,  “  Tell  Bell  that  Lady  George  (Murray) 
is  arrived  with  her  beautiful  daughter,  who  is  as  handsome  a  girl  as 
I  ever  saw  and  is  att  present  my  chief  toast.  Lady  George  speaks  of 
returning  to  Holland,  to  join  Lord  George  as  soon  as  she  has  settled 

1  Colliers  in  Scotland  down  to  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  treated  absolutely 
as  serfs  and  forbidden  to  leave  their  employment.  The  following  note  on  this  subject  occurs 
in  Scott’s  Redgauntlet.  “  Colliers  and  Salters  were,  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  bondsmen 
and  if  they  left  the  ground  of  the  farm  to  which  they  belonged  and  as  pertaining  to  which 
their  services  were  bought  or  sold,  they  were  liable  to  be  brought  back  by  a  summary  process.” 
(This  species  of  slavery  was  abolished  in  1775  by  Act  15,  George  III,  128.) 
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her  affairs,  but  I  believe  the  daughter  will  not  be  allowed  to  goe 
with  her.  I  know  there  are  three  or  four  very  good  matches  spoke 
of  for  her.  They  dined  with  us  the  day  before  they  left  the  town  and 
a  certain  peer  was  of  the  company,  who  seemed  to  admire  her  much, 
but  I  doubt  he  would  come  speed  where  they  are  to  be  so  many 
younger  lovers — the  peer  is  Ld.  St.  Clair  who  is  determined,  it  seems, 
to  have  a  wife  and  all  his  friends  are  att  work  to  find  out  a  right  one 
for  him.” 

(The  young  Amelia  Murray  did  in  fact  marry  the  veteran  Lord 
Sinclair  on  24  April  1 750.  He  died  in  the  same  year  and  she  married 
in  1754  John  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  having  previously  refused 
Lawrence  Oliphant,  younger  of  Gask,  as  related  in  his  father’s 
letters.)  In  a  later  letter,  Thomas  says,  “You  say  Bell  and  Miss 
Nelly  are  curious  to  know  who  are  the  lovers  that  are  like  to  keep 
Miss  Murray  from  going  abroad  again.  There  is  one  I  hear  of,  a 
cusing  of  her  own,  the  Laird  of  Invercauld,  who  has  an  estate  of 
£1500  a  year,  and  the  Laird  of  Kerr,1  her  neighbour,  is  one  likewise 
spoken  of  for  her. 

“  My  wife  has  had  a  letter  from  Scot  the  Schoolmaster  about  those 
poor  divils  of  Colliers,  who  it  seems  are  to  be  tried  at  Air.  It  is  in 
a  very  crabbed  stile  as  you’ll  judge  by  his  introduction  which  is  this — 
‘  Madam,  permit  me  notwithstanding  of  your  distinguished  rank 
and  station,  to  lead  your  thoughts  a  little  aside  from  what  is  Gay 
and  to  allow  once  gloom  to  pass  thro’  that  soul,  always  overspread 
with  Vivacity  etc.’  all  the  rest  keeps  up  the  same  bright  stile — he 
would  have  my  wife  write  to  some  gentleman  to  assist  them  and 
divert  their  being  banished  and  to  have  them  fixt  again  at  the  coal, 
but  it  seems  they  have  signed  and  engaged  with  a  shipmaster  to  goe 
to  Jamaica  and  this  may  induce  the  Judge  to  send  them.  If  you  have 
spoke  anything  of  them  to  Kilkerran2  perhaps  you’ll  know  what  may 
be  their  fate.  If  Crawford  goes  down  to  the  tryal  you  may  sense  him 
to  speak  to  Sir  Thos.  to  assist  them  if  anything  can  be  done  for  them.” 
June  1749.  “  There  is  a  proposal  for  Thome  Wallace  to  go  abroad 
for  a  short  time  for  education  if  he  can  get  leave.  Kilkerran’s  son  3 
was  refused  liberty  to  go  abroad.  I’m  afraid  Tho.  Wallace  may  meet 
with  the  same  difficulty,  about  leaving  the  Regiment.  His  mother 
now  writes  that  he  is  not  very  well  and  his  Colonel  is  bringing  him 
to  Scotland.”  (His  mother,  Eleanor,  Lady  Wallace,  apparently  re¬ 
maining  on  in  London.) 

6  July.  “  Poor  Charles  Erskine,  Lord  Tinwald’s  son,  has  died  of  a 
fever  in  London.  There  was  a  most  lamentable  circumstance 
connected  in  it,  which  I  hope  will  never  be  told  to  his  father.  It  seems 
the  servants  and  nurse  that  attended  him  were  gone  out  of  the  room, 
when  in  the  rage  of  the  fever  he  rose  out  of  his  bed  and  jumped  out 

1  Probably  Stirling  of  Keir. 

2  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Lord  Kilkerran,  d.  1759,  brother  of  Major  Adam,  who  d.  1770. 

3  John,  b.  1707,  d.  unm.  v.p.,  1750,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Kilkerran. 
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of  the  window  and  expired  with  the  fall.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think 
of  it.” 

20  July  I749*  We  are  beginning  to  think  of  our  journey  westwards 
and  making  some  preparations  for  it  and  this  day  the  carriers  were 
sent  off  with  some  wine  they  have  gott.  8  doz.  claret  2  dozen 
Malaga  and  2  doz.  white  wine  a  bottle  of  Cinnamon  water,  two 
bottles  of  Juice  of  Lemon1  a  bottle  of  snuff  and  16  bottles  of 
Pyrmerel  water.”  (This  last  being  one  of  the  many  remedys  affected 
by  the  Baron’s  wife  for  her  various  ills.  The  twelve  dozen  of  wine  seems 
an  ample  provision  for  his  summer  holiday.) 

“  The  Lords  of  Session  have  found  that  the  Duke  of  Perth  is  not 
attainted  in  regard  to  the  time  of  his  death — if  this  be  not  reversed 
by  the  House  of  Peers.”  (Unfortunately  it  was.)  This  was  John, 
fourth  Duke,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  his  uncle 
the  fifth  Duke  appealed  in  vain  against  the  decision.  The  title  is 
now  extinct,  Edward,  half-brother  of  the  fifth  being  sixth  and  last 
Duke. 

“A  letter  from  Dunlop  on  10  Aug.  1749,  with  the  account  of 
poor  Fannie  being  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  Thome  Wallace  is  come 
down  and  is  with  his  sister,  You  speak  nothing  of  the  Sage  woman 
being  yet  with  you.  I  wish  Fannie  may  have  shown  Bell  a  good  example .” 

But  poor  Bell  was  to  have  four  daughters  before  she  had  a  son. 
Fanny  had  five  children  of  each  sex,  so  she  did  her  duty  nobly.2 


Note  as  to  James'  later  life. 
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1  Since  these  could  not  then  be  obtained  in  the  country.  Sydney  Smith’s  verdict 
on  a  remote  ”  country  parish  “  seven  miles  from  a  lemon  ”  will  be  recalled. 

2  She  was  at  one  time  known  as  the  friend  of  Burns. 
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Not  having  seen  Scotland  in  all  that  time,  which  seemed  very  sad, 
as  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  never  abused  the  climate,  and 
after  he  became  the  laird  of  Dalquharran  and  Dunure,  he  never  set 
eyes  on  his  property,  though  his  ownership  lasted  for  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Agnew  went  to  Bath  for  her  health,  and  arrived  there  by 
5  October  1750,  but  in  July  1752  says  she  has  not  left  her  room  for 
twelve  months.  All  the  time  she  was  in  Bath  she  hardly  ever  went 
out,  but  had  “  a  chamber  horse  ”  in  her  bedroom  and  sometimes 
took  “  a  moderate  ride.”  Her  letters  are  almost  comical  in  their 
unalloyed  gloom,  but  she  seems  to  have  been  a  determined  old  lady, 
and  the  Baron  is  annoyed  that  she  has  again  sublet  Abbey  Hill  which 
she  held  from  him — this  time  to  Gen.  Humphrey  Bland.  Many  of 
the  Baron’s  papers  are  there  and  Gen.  Bland  would  like  the  use  of 
the  drawers,  which  seems  a  reasonable  enough  request,  as  the  house 
was  sadly  in  need  of  repairs  which  Bland  seems  willing  to  have  done 
at  his  own  expense,  and  eventually  did  so. 

In  May,  James  writes  from  London  where  he  had  gone  on  a 
brief  visit. 

I  left  Bath  ten  days  agoe.  Your  Sister  was  much  in  her  old  way  and  had 
not  ventured  the  bathing  by  the  badness  of  the  weather,  but  as  now  the 
season  is  very  good,  I  hope  she’ll  keep  her  promise  to  me  to  doe  everything 
that  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  her  health.  Elior  is  in  very  good  health 
and  very  careful  of  her  Mama — they  have  got  a  little  house  which  is  not 
only  better  than  lodgings,  butt  much  cheaper  while  she  stays  there.1  She 
longs  much  for  Abbey  Hill,  butt  as  she  has  made  so  great  a  journey  to 
endeavour  to  gett  health,  she  ought  to  remain  where  she  is  for  some  time 
to  make  a  tryall  of  the  waters.  As  to  myself  I’m  in  very  good  health  and  is 
to  leave  this  place  about  the  beginning  of  next  month  so  as  to  be  in  Ireland 
before  the  25th  (i.e.  quarter  day)  to  save  the  tax  of  4s.  in  the  pound  to 
those  that  are  not  6  months  in  the  year  in  that  country. 

On  25  June  he  announced  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  after  only  one 
night  at  sea,  and  says  he  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome  from  old 
acquaintances  and  could  have  had  “  much  feasting,”  but  declined 
it  on  the  score  of  health.  The  Regiment  was  then  in  Galway  and  he 
expects  to  have  to  go  and  see  it  but  to  return  to  Dublin  in  three  weeks. 

He  takes  the  most  paternal  interest  in  the  children  of  Francis, 
to  whom,  as  he  frequently  says,  all  his  fortune  is  to  go — but  “  at 
the  same  time  hopes  that  the  Baron  will  think  of  making  some 
provision  for  them,  for  I  don’t  doubt  but  his  affairs  are  very  great, 
since  for  some  years  past,  by  his  own  esteat,  employment  and  joynture, 
he  has  had  -£1,200  a  year  of  which  I  think  there  might  be  some  savings.” 

In  October,  he  is  very  much  distressed  at  the  early  death  of  the 
little  nameless  son  of  Francis  who  seems  to  have  lived  only  a  few  days. 
He  announces  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  opened  in  great  state  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  adds  that  he  will  have  his  portrait  painted 


1  In  another  letter  he  says  “  address  to  your  Sister,  nr.  St.  James’  Portico,  Bath.” 
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and  sent,  as  Frank  desires,  “  if  any  one  here  can  do  it.”  It  was 
eventually  done  by  an  Irish  artist  named  Hoare,  and  sent  to  Dalqu- 
harran,  but  is  unfortunately  no  longer  in  the  family. 

During  the  three  years  he  was  in  Ireland  he  wrote  most  regularly, 
but  gives  very  little  news,  chiefly  asking  for  it,  and  that  only  of  a 
domestic  nature.  He  seems  to  be  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his  beloved 
Frank  and  Bell  and  was  a  wonderful  uncle. 

On  7  January  1752  he  writes  from  Dublin  that  he  has  pretty  good 
health,  “  tho’  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  my  back,  which  I  believe  is 
owing  to  too  much  sitting  !  ”  He  adds  that  the  weather  in  Ireland 
is  so  cold,  he  can  hardly  hold  his  pen.  He  is  greatly  worried  about 
the  health  of  the  Baron  and  adds  quaintly,  “  what  can  be  expected 
at  his  years,  but  I  have  many  melancholy  moments  and  freightened 
when  I  gett  a  letter,  lest  it  were  with  the  black  wax,  to  tell  me  of  the 
loss  of  a  most  valuable  brother.  This  is  a  very  disagreable  subject.” 
In  May,  he  is  going  to  Limerick  where  his  Regiment,  the  54th  Foot, 
is  to  be  reviewed  by  Lord  Rothes,  who  landed  some  days  agoe.  He 
does  not  think  he  will  “  agree  very  well  with  the  journey,  as  the  motion 
of  a  wheel  carriage  increases  the  pain  in  my  back.  I  shan’t  cross  the 
seas  this  year.” 

In  July  of  this  year  (1752)  he  is  delighted  with  the  arrival,  at 
length,  of  the  “  young  Thome  ”  in  the  family  of  Francis,  but 
instantly  begins  to  hope  he  will  “  soon  have  a  brother.”  There  was 
a  young  James  in  1753,  but  he  was  shortlived.  Thomas  grew  up, 
married  and  carried  on  the  family. 

Thomas  to  Francis. 

There  are  no  letters  from  Thomas  to  Francis  until  January  1752, 
when  he  sends  reading  books  for  Grizel  and  her  sister,  aged  four  and 
three. 

20  February  1752.  “  I  find  Duke  Hamilton  is  married  to  one 
of  the  famous  Irish  beauties,  Miss  Gunning.” 

5  March.  “  Capt.  Wilson  declared  a  bankrupt,  his  debts 
£80,000,  and  I  believe  his  creditors  will  recover  little.”  [James 
was  one.] 

28  March.  He  writes  that  he  has  had  a  feverish  cold,  but  it 
recovered  though  still  a  little  low-spirited. 

16  April  1752.  Fanny  Dunlop  has  another  son.  Again  the  Baron 
hopes  that  this  will  be  the  forerunner  of  “  like  news  from  Bell.” 

23  April  1752.  “You’ll  see  a  dismal  misfortune  has  happened 
to  the  Dutch  Batavia.  As  you  [Francis]  have  been  there1  you  will 
better  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  they  must  have  had,  however 
to  repair  it  they  have  already  raised  the  price  of  their  spices.” 

He  receives  the  little  Grizel’s  drawings,  and  comments  on  them 
with  delight. 


1  As  well  as  Magnus  and  perhaps  David. 
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21  May  1752.  44  I  am  now  engadged  with  some  of  my  brethren 
about  a  very  troublesome  affair  in  the  Highlands,  where  one  of  our 
factors  upon  the  forfeited  estates  has  been  most  barbarously  murdered. 
He  was  going  upon  the  14th  of  the  moneth,  to  remove  some 
tenants  (the  next  day  being  the  whitsunday)  with  a  messenger  and 
some  witnesses,  but  was  shot  dead  upon  the  highway  from  behind 
a  bush — this  will  make  a  very  great  alarm  when  it  goes  abroad  and 
will  produce  some  orders  that  may  putt  innocent  people  in  great 
trouble.” 

This  was  the  famous  Appin  murder,  when  Colin  Campbell,  the 
44  red  fox  ”  was  killed  by  some  unknown  Jacobite,  popularly  supposed 
to  be  Alan  Breck  Stewart,1  though  James  Stewart  of  the  Glens  was 
hanged  for  it.  Jean,  the  weakly  twin  daughter  of  Francis,  died  June 
1752  of  the  44chin-cough”  (whooping  cough). 

Between  August  and  October,  as  usual,  there  are  no  letters,  as 
the  Baron  was  at  Dalquharran,  but  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
winter.  One  letter  from  his  wife  Grizel,  of  date  7  March  1753,  refers 
to  his  illness  and  to  the  death  of  the  adored  eldest  child  of  Francis 
and  Bell,  little  Grizie,  aged  seven. 

Dear  Francis, 

I  had  yours  on  Thursday  last,  but  was  not  able  to  writ  for  I  had  got  an 
other  vomit  and  had  a  bad  headache.  God  knos  non  is  more  sorie  for  the 
loss  that  both  of  you  have  made  and  the  loss  to  myself  for  my  heart  was  too 
mouch  seat  upon  my  dear  child,  but  we  must  all  soubmit  to  his  holy  will 
that  has  don  it,  for  He  knos  best  what  is  fit  for  us.  Now,  dear  Francis,  I 
beg  of  you,  both  you  and  my  poor  Bell  not  to  mourn  too  mouch,  lest  it 
provok  God  to  take  more  of  your  children  from  you  or  to  tak  one  of  you 
from  them  and  leve  them  helpless  or  thro  you  into  melancholy  or  low 
spearits,  which  will  make  your  seifs  misarabil  and  of  no  us  to  them.  You 
both  have  too  mouch  of  that  tourn  already  which  most  mak  you  gard 
agenst  it,  what  wold  your  poor  brother  give  to  be  free  of  it,  for  I  believe 
all  the  illness  you  can  think  of  is  not  more  punisic  than  it  is  to  him,  for  his 
mind  is  in  a  constant  rak  and  maks  him  freatfull  and  discontented  with 
everything  and  never  thinks  he  is  in  the  least  betor  or  will  be  betor.  He  is 
betor  in  his  health  and  stronger,  but  as  long  as  his  mind  is  so  low,  he  can 
never  be  hapie.  God  Almightie  in  his  goodness  relive  him  and  restor  him 
to  his  health,  and  I  wish  I  may  hold  out  to  do  my  doutie  to  him  for  this 
last  affliction  was  a  load  above  a  bourden  on  me.  I  am  takin  drougs  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  enable  me.  I  can  scars  get  alone  to  writ  this  for  fear  he 
should  see  me  and  when  Bell  or  you  write  to  me  you  most  not  menshion 
what  has  hapened,  for  he  is  asken  whey  I  do  not  sho  him  Bell  s  letors. 
I  big  she  may  let  me  know  whow  she  is,  for  I  am  frighted  for  a  miscarry. 
I  big  agen  for  god’s  sake  that  you  will  comfort  on  another  to  keep  up  my 
dear  Nellie’s  heart,2  for  I  kno  what  a  tender  heart  she  has  and  what  fatic 
she  wold  take  and  what  a  broken  constitution  she  has.  Give  Bell  and  hear 

1  Immortalised  in  Stevenson’s  “  Kidnapped.”  This  is  denied  by  others  ;  and  Legend 
in  Appin  still  maintains  that  the  name  of  the  real  murderer  was  (and  is)  known. 

2  Bell’s  sister,  Helen  Edmonstone,  who  lived  with  them,  and  is  frequently  mentioned. 


Francis  Kennedy  in  Old  Age 

(. Picture  at  Dunure ) 
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my  affeconat  good  wishes  and  my  blisin  to  the  bairns  and  belive  me  to  bee 
your  affeconat  sistor  and  servant 

G.  E.  Kennedy. 

As  most  of  her  husband’s  letters  for  years  past  had  mentioned 
poor  Grizel’s  many  ailments,  it  was  indeed  hard  upon  her  to  have 
to  minister  so  assiduously  to  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  melancholy 
had  become  an  actual  disease.  He  died  in  the  following  year. 

On  6  October  1753  James  writes  from  Dublin.  “  I  have  heard 
from  Bath,  since  the  President’s  Death1  and  I  fancy  your  sister  will 
return  home  so  soon  as  she  can  get  into  her  house  of  Abbey  Hill 
again,  which  I  suppose  will  be  about  Whitsunday  and  which  will 
be  a  good  time  of  year  for  her  to  make  that  long  journey  back  to 
Scotland.”  (She  never  made  it,  however.) 

24  November  1753 — after  the  birth  of  little  James — “  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  what  you  tell  me  of  my  namesake  being  a  fine 
sturdy  Boy.  When  its  proper  for  him  to  go  to  school  I  expect  to 
have  the  care  of  his  education,  with  your  approbation.”  (Poor 
little  James  died  at  seven  years  old,  before  his  uncle.) 

20  April  1754  he  says,  “  From  what  you  tell  me  of  the  poor  Baron, 
I  am  greatly  afraid  we  cannot  have  him  long.”  He  did  in  fact  die 
in  May  of  this  year,  aged  eighty-one.  James  also  laments  that  his 
own  increasing  infirmities  make  him  dread  a  journey  to  Scotland. 
He  never  got  there  again,  tho’  he  was  in  Bath,  apparently  on  leave 
for  the  whole  of  the  next  year.  While  there,  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  Baron,  and  (in  consequence)  of  his  own  succession  as  Laird 
of  Dalquharran.  As  ever,  he  wishes  Francis  to  share  his  fortunes  and 
says  he  is  to  continue  the  management  of  the  estate  as  he  had  done  for 
many  years.  He  was  genuinely  afflicted  by  his  brother’s  death,  and 
with  renewed  expressions  of  his  great  love  for  Francis,  grants  him  the 
fullest  possible  powers  to  do  everything  necessary  in  Scotland.  Francis 
had  been  duly  warned  of  the  Baron’s  approaching  demise  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  formal  letter,  five  days  before  the  end. 

Ed.  14  May  1754  to  Francis 

Kennedy. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  great  concern  I  write  this.  The  worthy  Baron  has  been  long  in  a 
very  melancholy  way,  but  not  so  as  to  give  any  apprehension  of  his  dying 
soon,  till  Sunday  last  when  his  Pulse  became  a  little  feverish  and  his  appetite 
left.  Till  then  he  continued  to  eat  and  sleep  well  and  to  have  as  good  a 
pulse  as  ever.  He  was  shaved  however  that  day  as  usual  and  continued 
to  eat  a'  little.  Yesterday  his  pulse  was  quicker  and  the  sores  on  his  skin 
became  so  many  that  we  thought  him  in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
immediately  proposed  sending  a  chaise  for  you,  as  the  surest  and  most 
commodious  way  of  coming  to  town.  You  will,  I  hope,  take  care  of  yourself 
and  not  push  too  hard  so  as  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  your  old  malady.  I 


1  Robert  Dundas,  Lord  Arniston,  who  had  been  tenant  of  Mrs.  Agnew’s  house. 
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shall  take  a  room  for  you  in  my  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  near  Fountain- 
bridge  unless  you  order  otherwise  by  post.  All  possible  care  and  tenderness 
the  good  Baron  has  had  about  him  and  shall  be,  to  the  last.  Wishing  you 
a  safe  journey,  with  my  best  respects  to  Mistress  Kennedy,  I  am  Sir,  etc. 

Jo.  Stevenson. 


Scroll  of  letter  sent  by  Francis  Kennedy 
as  invitation  to  the  funeral  of  Thomas 

The  list  of  guests  is  interesting  as  typical  of  Edinburgh  society  of  the 
period. 

Fountainbridge.  May  1754. 

Baron  Kennedy,  my  brother  German,  died  here  on  Sunday  last,  the  19th 
inst.  and  is  to  be  buried  in  the  Grey  friars  church  Thursday  the  23rd  inst. 
The  Honour  of  your  Presence  at  ten  of  the  Gloack  on  that  day,  to  accompany 
his  funeral  from  his  house  in  Fountainbridge  to  the  place  of  Internment 
is  heartily  entreated  by  Sir 

Your  most  humble  servant — 

F.K. 

Coaches  will  attend  at  the  Corn  market  at  half  an  hour  after  9. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Tmwald. 

To  the  Hon.  Baron  Eden. 

To  the  Hon.  Baron  Maule. 

Mr.  James  Ferguson  of  Pitfour 

Advocate. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Baronet. 

Mr.  John  Erskine  of  Cardross, 
Professor  of  Municipal  Law. 

Dr.  John  Stevenson,  Physician 
in  Edinburgh. 

Andrew  Wauchope  of  Niddrie,  Esq. 

Capt.  James  Edmonstown,  yr.  of 

Newtown. 

Capt.  Thomas  Edmonstown. 

Patrick  Edmonstown  of  Newton, 

Esq. 

The  Honable.  Gen.  James  St.  Clair. 

The  Rgt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

David  Moncrieflf,  Esq.  King’s 
Remembrancer  in  Exchequer. 

Capt.  John  Baird,  Gen. 

Anstruther’s  Regt. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Louden. 
The  Town  Clerk  of  Pennycuick. 

Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuick. 

1  Second  son  of  Lord  Kilker 


Mr.  Martin  Eccles,  Surgeon  in 
Edin. 

Dr.  John  Clark,  Physician  in  Edin. 

Mr.  Allan  Whitefoord. 

Henry  Rocheid  of  Innerleith,  Esq. 

John  Wilson  of  Muirhouse,  Esq. 

Richard  Dodswell,  Esq.  Com¬ 
missary  of  Excise. 

Mr.  Pat.  Andreson,  Comptroller 
of  the  Stamp  dutys. 

Mr.  Andrew  Chalmers,  writer  in 
Edin. 

Gilbert  Elliot  yr.  of  Minto,  Esq. 

Capt.  Thomas  Neilson,  Cannon- 
gate. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

David  Kinloch  of  Gilmourtown 
Esq. 

Mr.  Andrew  Alves,  Writer  to  the 
Signet. 

Mr.  James  Cowan,  Shipmaster  in 
Leith. 

The  Earl  of  Murray. 

Lord  Milton. 

Mr.  Adam  Fergusson.1 

Mr.  Alexander  Stuart. 

and  afterwards  3rd  Bart. 
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Francis  to  James ,  about  the  affairs  of  Thomas. 

Foulbridge.  n  June  1754. 

I  have  now  been  enabled  to  get  the  Baron’s  repositories  opened,  which 
procured  me  a  sight  of  his  bonds,  etc.,  and  the  different  settlements  he  made 
a  Copy  of  which  I  here  inclose.  You  see  by  this  that,  by  deducting  the 
£1100  assigned  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  there  remains  £7300  which  is  disposed 
to  you  with  the  burdens  of  the  Children’s  provisions,  but  in  that  bond  of 
provision  there  is  nothing  allowed  for  the  children’s  education  after  my 
Death,  save  half  the  arent  of  their  money,  which  does  not  exceed  £  1 1 
sterling  yearly  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  Bell  to  educate  them  upon,  after  my  death.  Which  certainly 
has  been  an  oversight  and  not  enough  considered  by  him  before  he  drew 
that  paper  ...  It  is  in  your  power,  my  dearest  James,  to  rectify  this  and 
to  make  such  a  settlement  on  them  as  may  provide  for  the  expense  of  their 
education  in  the  event  of  my  death  and  also  of  their  Mother’s  death,  in 
which  case  more  would  be  required  to  board  them  than  when  they  have  a 
Mother  to  live  with. 

(James  duly  attended  to  this  recommendation.) 

Francis  adds,  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  my  present  distress  to  hear 
by  your  last  letter  that  you  was  the  better  of  drinking  the  waters  and 
bathing.  I  hope  this  will  encourage  you  to  continue  it  and  also  persuade  your 
sister  to  do  the  same.  Would  to  God  it  could  enable  you  both  to  return  to 
Abbey  Hill,  but  alas  when  I  consider  the  distance  I  almost  despair  of  ever 
having  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  there. 


In  another  letter  Francis  had  noted  that  the  value  of  his  brother’s 
landed  estate  is  about  £450  per  annum,  and  a  certain  sum  was  set 
aside  to  buy  more  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  heir.  He  says 
he  has  “  an  ugly  pain  in  his  breast  by  the  close  sitting  over  the  papers 
of  the  deceast  ”  and  all  he  has  to  do. 

On  19  August  James  writes  again,  and  urges  Francis,  “  Summon 
all  your  resolution  and  fortify  your  mind  wt  that  firmness  becoming, 
not  only  as  a  Christian  but  as  a  parent,  whose  well-being  and  health 
here  is  of  such  use.  Don’t  give  way  to  gloomy  thoughts,  which  will 
only  add  to  your  ailments,”  and  continues  that  Francis  need  not 
worry  about  his  children  “  since  by  the  bond  of  Provision  I’ve  just 
now  signed  they  have  a  better  prospect  than  we  ever  had  at  their  age, 
which  I  hope,  with  your  being  long  with  them,  will  make  them  very 
happy.” 

“  I  shall  have  little  quiet  till  I  hear  from  you — for  God’s  sake 
chear  up  yr  spirits,  which  I  hope  this  warm  weather  will  contribute 
to.” 

Three  weeks  later,  he  writes,  begging  Francis  to  take  care  of  his 
health — “  take  gentle  exercise  and  live  heartily  and  not  in  the 
abstemious  manner  you  have  but  too  much  followed.  Believe  me, 
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at  our  time  of  life,  wine  in  moderation  is  absolutely  necessary — as 
Nature  decays  it  must  be  helped,  otherwise  the  spirits  sink  and  brings 
on  a  lowness  of  them  the  worst  of  distempers,  which  you  ought  to 
struggle  against  by  all  means.” 

(James  was  never  able  to  come  north,  though  he  wrote  about  it 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Bath  six  years  later,  after  another 
spell  of  military  duty  in  Ireland.) 

The  bond  of  Provision  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Lt.  Colonell  James  Kennedy,  now  of  Dunure,  Brother  German  and 
heir  male  and  of  line,  Taillie  and  provision  in  General,  served  retoured 
to  the  deceast  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Dunure  Esq.  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  For  the  love,  favour  and  affection  which  I  have  and  bear 
to  Francis  Kennedy  Esq.  my  brother,  and  in  Consideration  of  his 
having  entered  into  the  state  of  marriage  at  my  earnest  desire  and 
likeways  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  said  Baron  Kennedy,  and  for 
other  good  and  reasonable  causes  and  considerations  Do  by  these 
presents  Bind  and  oblige  me,  my  heirs  executors  whatsoever,  to 
make  due  and  lawful  payment  to  ” — (here  follow  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Francis  and  Isabella  Edmonstone,  then  living,  viz.  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  James,  and  Helen  and  Agnes,  the  surviving 
daughters,  who  are  to  have)  “  provision  of  £1000  sterling  each, 
£1500  to  the  son  if  only  one  (only  one  survived  his  uncle)  and  £1000 
each  if  more  than  one,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,” 
to  allow  for  the  education  of  each  of  the  children  £25  yearly  during 
their  living  with  their  Mother,  till  they  are  10  years  old,  but  £30 
yearly  to  each  of  them  in  case  of  her  death  before  they  are  10  years 
old,  and  from  10  years  old  to  16,  £40  yearly  to  each  daughter, 
£100  a  year  to  the  heir  and  £50  a  year  to  each  of  his  brothers.  All  this 
to  be  payed  yearly  to  each  of  them  out  of  the  whole  income  of  the  land 
and  moveable  estate  that  the  heir  shall  be  found  possessed  of  at  his 
father’s  death  and  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Widow  and  Tutors. 
To  the  daughters  after  the  age  of  16,  an  annuity  of  £50  each  to 

continue  all  their  lives  or  until  they  married,  and  if  they  married 

£1000  of  portion.” 

Francis  Kennedy  and  Isabella  Edmonstone  who  had  married  in 
1747  had  the  following  children — 

1748  A  daughter,  Grizel,  died  in  1753. 

1749  A  daughter,  Helen. 

1750  Twin  daughters,  Agnes  (and  Jean,  who  died  1752). 

1751  A  boy,  who  died  immediately  after  birth. 

1752  Thomas,  who  carried  on  the  family. 

1753  James,  died  1760. 

1754  A  daughter,  Isabella. 

1757  A  daughter,  Grizel. 


Isabella  Edmonstone 
Wife  of  Francis  Kennedy 
(. Picture  at  Dunure) 
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(The  bond  of  provision  mentions  Thomas,  James,  Helen  and 
Agnes  only— one  boy  and  two  girls  were  dead  and  Isabella  and 
the  second  Grizel  not  yet  born.) 

James  also  adds  a  “Factory”  to  empower  Francis  to  pay  to  Thomas’s 
widow  her  Jointure  (this  was  really  her  own  money)  and  the  income 
secured  to  poor  Eleanor  Wallace,  which  had  always  gone  thro’  the 
Baron’s  hands.  He  also  wishes  to  make  his  sister  an  allowance,  since 
she  can  expect  no  rent  from  Abbey  Hill  for  this  year,  as  General 
Bland  had  so  many  repairs  to  make.  “  I  think  it  right  to  allow  her 
100  pounds  yearly,  as  the  good  honest  woman  is  now  very  infirm.” 
She  was  one  year  older  than  himself. 

Mrs.  Agnew  left  Bath  that  spring  with  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Scotland  and  announces  that  she  is  “  100  miles  nearer  home  than 
she  was,”  being  in  London.  She  is  now  seventy  years  of  age. 

On  3  February  1754  she  had  written  “I’m  at  present  in  the 
queerest  place  ever  I  was  in.  If  they  did  not  tell  me  I  was  at  London, 
I  should  know  nothing  of  it.  Only  I  hear  the  noise  of  cows  going  out 
and  into  the  Park  more  than  I  ever  heard  in  Galloway.  I  was  carried 
once  in  a  chair  to  see  Whitehall,  which  made  but  a  melancholy 
impression  on  me,  and  I  have  never  been  over  the  door  since,  nor  out 
of  my  room  but  in  to  the  Parlour  where  we  dine,  so  that  all  places 
in  the  world  will  be  alike  to  me. 

“  We  live  in  Mr.  Molesworth’s  house  in  James’  St.  Westminster. 
He  and  his  family  are  at  present  in  our  house  in  Bath,  where  I  wish 
we  had  continued.  The  hopes  of  returning  home  made  me  undertake 
the  journey,  but  God  knows  if  ever  I  shall  be  able  to  undertake  another.” 
June  1754.  After  the  death  of  Thomas,  the  Dr.  tells  her  Bath  is 
the  only  place  for  her  and  James  to  live.  She  hates  it,  but  supposes 
she  must  return  there,  and  does  so.  A  few  short  extracts  from  her 
remaining  letters  will  be  given  later. 


Francis  to  James  from  Foulbridge ,  4  January  7755. 

I  wrote  to  my  dearest  James  two  letters  since  our  worthy  brother’s 
death,  in  the  last  of  which  I  sent  you  a  factory  to  sign  for  you  to 
empower  me  to  manage  the  estate  in  the  country  and  to  open  the 
Baron’s  repositories  (that  were  sealed  by  the  Sheriff)  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  his  principal  papers  and  Securitys  for  his  land 
and  money  which  I  believe  you’ll  think  proper  I  should  carry  west 
with  me.” 

On  4  March  1755  James  writes,  “Thome  Wallace  left  this  about 
10  days  past — he’s  now  on  deuty  at  the  Tower,  where  he’ll  be  for 
3  months — he’s  a  very  good  boy.” 

On  31  May  James  announces  that  he  will  “  soon  be  going  for 
Ireland,  where  I  would  have  been  some  time  agoe,  if  the  Lord 
Lieut,  had  not  been  so  good  as  to  have  allowed  me  to  continue  the 
bathing  here  for  part  of  the  warm  season.” 

15 
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He  actually  sailed  in  July  and  on  19  August  writes  from  Dublin, 

“  You’ll  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I’m  to  take  the  Field  next 
week — there’s  a  camp  formed  about  70  miles  from  this,  where  Lord 
Rothes  now  is,  who  commands.  It’s  to  continue  about  6  weeks  to 
teach  the  young  offcers  and  men  some  share  of  their  deuty.” 

On  13  September  he  relates  his  experiences,  “  Now  you’ll  want  to 
know  something  about  myself.  I  was  in  Camp  a  month  and  tho’ 
bad  weather,  in  good  health  all  the  time.  Its  true  I  was  indulged  in 
a  house,  which  was  certainly  of  no  small  use  to  me.”  He  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  had  been  badly  wounded,  and  was  rheumatic, 
but  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  no  duty.  He  had  not  much  longer 
to  serve  as  Colonel,  as  on  28  January  1756  he  was  gazetted  Major- 
General. 

Poor  Thome  Wallace  died  in  London  in  October  and  Eleanor 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  uncle  James,  which  he  forwarded  to 
Francis,  detailing  the  circumstances.  He  had  caught  a  fever  from  a 
fellow-officer  whom  he  visited  daily. 

In  spite  of  his  promotion,  General  James  does  not  feel  ready  to 
retire  and  says  “  that  while  things  are  in  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
operations  with  France,  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  proper  to  goe  from 
this,  till  things  clear  up,”  so  again  he  has  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
visit  to  Scotland. 

Francis  (who  seems  to  have  been  going  through  a  stage  of  tire¬ 
someness  such  as  he  had  in  Rome  in  1726),  now  raised  a  point  as  to 
the  possibility  of  disputes  between  Eleanor  Wallace’s  daughter, 
Fanny  Dunlop,  and  Francis’  own  children  (when  all  the  elder  genera¬ 
tion  should  be  dead)  over  the  furniture  of  Mrs.  Agnew’s  house  at 
Abbey  Hill.  James  remarks  mildly  that,  as  he  hopes  “  that  period 
will  be  far  distant,  he  considers  that  the  furniture  being  constantly 
in  use,  will  then  not  be  worth  contending  about  !  but  to  prevent 
any  dispute  when  we  are  all  gone,  I  shall  have  a  paper  done  for  you 
and  your  heirs  to  possess  it.”  He  still  hankers  to  come  to  Scotland 
in  the  Summer,  but  is  worried  about  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  the 
defence  of  Minorca.  As  is  well  known,  Admiral  Byng,  being  dis¬ 
patched  to  its  relief,  was  unable  to  engage  the  greatly  superior 
French  fleet,  and  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  credit  of  the 
Ministry,  being  shot  at  Portsmouth  14  March  1757. 

In  October  1756,  James,  like  the  Baron,  was  afflicted  with 
erysipelas  in  his  leg,  “  what  is  commonly  called  a  Rose,  but  so 
violent  that  it  confined  me  for  this  month  past,  the  leg  was  laid  open 
and  a  great  discharge,  which  I’m  convinced  will  be  a  great  service 
to  me  and  discharge  all  the  bad  humours  which  have  often  been 
troublous  to  me  in  the  same  leg.” 

(For  the  five  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  kept  a 
running  “  issue  in  his  leg.”) 

He  encloses  to  Francis  his  doctor’s  prescription  for  dressing  the  leg 
which  is  to  be  “  embrocated  with  warm  spirits.”  In  May  1757, 
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he  got  back  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  for  another  year,  becoming 
one  of  the  regular  habitues  of  the  Pump  Room,  and  “  commonly 
passing  one  hour  or  two  with  my  sister  daily,”  when  she  felt  up  to 
it  and  did  not  rather  prefer  solitude  in  a  darkened  room.  “  She 
cannot  walk  twice  the  length  of  the  room  and  writes  that  the  want 
of  air  and  loss  of  her  teeth  prevents  her  enjoying  any  food.”  She 
herself  writes  : 

“  I  have  now  been  many  months  confined  to  my  room  with  the  old 
rheumatism  in  my  now  very  old  head.”  She  smokes  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  (balsamie)  every  now  and  then,1  and  seems  to  have  given 
up  the  use  of  the  chamber  horse. 

She  begs  Frank  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  hopes  she  won’t  be 
the  last  survivor  of  the  family.  In  November  1756  her  hand  is 
very  shaky  with  cold. 

April  1757.  She  never  stirs  from  her  bedside,  she  cannot  walk, 
but  sits  all  day  in  a  chair  and  adds  in  justification,  “  Elior  never  goes 
out  without  she  catches  cold  !  ” 

In  June  1757  she  writes  that  James  has  got  back  to  Bath  and  “  is 
so  good  as  pass  an  hour  every  day  with  me  ”  she  advises  Frank  to 
smoke  tobacco  but  not  chew  it — which  is  bad  for  the  teeth. 

In  August  1758,  “  Elior  is  pretty  well,  but  her  bones  is  cutting 
her  skin  !  ” 

In  1759  Francis  writes  to  James  that  he  is  “  delighted  with  the 
account  you  give  of  my  dearest  Nanny  and  Elior,  whom  I’m  glad  to 
see  enjoy  their  healths  so  well  in  the  place  you  are.”  From  Mrs. 
Agnew’s  own  letters,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  she  had  not 
enjoyed  her  health,  nor  anything  else,  for  at  least  thirty  years. 

In  1756  she  says  she  pays  £50  a  year  for  her  small  house  at  Bath, 
and  gets  only  £34  for  Abbey  Hill.  She  now  takes  three  days  to  write 
a  letter,  but  when  written  it  is  still  quite  legible. 

In  June  1756  she  says  she  was  persuaded  to  go  into  the  next  room 
and  “  got  a  violent  rheum  over  my  head  and  eyes.” 

James  from  Dublin  writes  that,  as  he  is  now  a  General,  he  does 
not  have  to  go  with  his  Regiment  to  America,  which  is  a  great  relief. 

Since  he  has  not  much  news  to  give  of  his  own  ailments,  he  dwells 
in  great  detail  on  the  fact  that  all  Francis’  children  have  recently 
been  innoculated  for  smallpox  and  have  come  through  it  safely. 
As  Francis  himself  had  never  had  the  disease,  James  considers  “  Your 
resolution  to  do  this  was  worthy  of  the  King  of  Prussia.”  And  in 
July  he  alludes  to  Isabella’s  approaching  ninth  and  last  pregnancy 
which  was  to  produce  the  second  little  Grizel. 

During  the  winter,  he  writes  somewhat  ruefully  that  “  the  cold 
season  pinches  me  more  than  formerly,  the  reason  I  can  easily 
explain  by  the  advance  of  years.”  The  rheumatism  in  his  back  gets 

1  This  habit  was  also  indulged  in  much  about  the  same  time  by  the  veteran  Lady 
Inverness  in  Avignon,  as  shown  by  the  letters  of  her  brother,  Lord  Dunbar,  who  asks  for 
twist  ”  to  be  sent  from  Rome. 
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worse  and  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  about,  “  as  the  motion  of 
a  wheel  carriage  is  very  troublesome  to  me.”  It  appears  to  be  gradually 
borne  in  upon  him  that  he  will  never  make  the  long  journey  to  the 
North  again. 

In  July  1758,  he  did  manage  to  get  to  London,  by  very  short  stages, 
but  while  there,  developed  a  new  ailment,  “  which  is  a  cramp  and 
numbness  in  my  right  hand  without  any  pain,  that  I  can’t  write 
above  a  couple  of  lines  at  a  time  without  resting  some  minutes  and 
rubing  my  hand  with  a  flesh  brush,  so  that  I  have  been  about  an  hour 
writing  what’s  set  down.”  * 

Francis  to  James  at  Bath  in  1758  says  he  himself  is  getting  old 
(sixty-nine)  but  is  much  better  than  he  has  been  for  some  time  past 
“  of  the  low  spirits  which  are  now  gone.” 

He  is  having  some  trouble  about  the  harbour  of  Girvan — “  but 
who  could  it  belong  to,  but  the  children  of  the  man  who  made  it,  by 
clearing  away  the  rock  there  (that)  baffled  Vessels  of  such  burden 
as  ever  carryed  away  his  coal.”  Eventually  the  dispute  with  a  certain 
Mr.  Hamilton  seems  to  have  been  adjusted.  He  writes  a  long  account 
of  what  was  said  and  done  but  adds  that  if  James  “  finds  it  trouble¬ 
some,  he  may  throw  it  away.”  “  Laird  James  ”  obviously  trusted 
Francis  to  do  what  was  best  in  all  estate  matters,  without  question. 

In  September,  James  was  back  in  Bath,  which  he  was  not  to  leave 
again  save  for  a  brief  visit  to  Widcombe  a  year  later.  In  May  1759, 
he  comments  on  the  fact  that  Francis  is  “  making  a  buriall  Place, 
which  certainly  is  a  very  necessary  thing  in  the  country  and  prevents 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  these  occasions,”  but  adds  “  I  hope  you 
have  many  years  before  you,  to  be  the  guide  of  your  children  and 
don’t  let  melancholy  and  low  spirits  possess  you  as  to  taking  possession 
of  your  burying  place.”  His  letters  get  shorter  and  shorter  as  he  says, 
“  It  is  pain  to  me  to  write,”  and  his  only  news  is  of  the  weather,  or  the 
welfare  of  his  sister  and  niece.  The  former  died  6  October  1760  as 
James  announced  to  Francis,  and  on  the  3  January  1761  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother  announcing  the  death  of  the  latter’s  son, 
little  James. 

21  Dec.  1760. 

My  dearest  James, 

It  is  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  give  you  the  acct.  of  my  poor  boy 
James  death.  He  expired  this  morning  betwixt  12  and  one  o’clock  of  a 
malignant  squinsy,  having  been  only  2  days  ill,  but  dyed  with  great  patience. 
(The  child  was  7  years  old.)  He  wishes  James  could  see  the  others,  full  of 
energy — and  their  persons  not  at  all  disagreable.  These  were  Helen  aged 
11,  Agnes  10,  Thomas  8,  Isabella  6,  and  Grizel  3. 

A  letter  of  1  February  1751  in  a  rather  shaky  hand  and  consisting 
of  only  a  dozen  lines  is  the  last  from  James.  He  died  six  weeks  later 
and  was  buried  in  Bath  Abbey,  but  no  monument  now  remains. 
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There  is  one  letter  of  Francis  to  his  brother’s  Agent,  Sir  Thos. 
Wilson,  upon  the  death  of  James — 


Dalquhn.  11  April  1761. 
Sir, 

I  suppose  that  Doctor  Gustard  of  Bath  acquainted  you  that  my  brother, 
General  Kennedy,  had  nominated  me  his  heir  and  Executor  And  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  transmitt  to  me  an  abstract  of  his  pay  and  arrears 
to  his  daith,  the  14  March.  Also  an  account  of  the  Off  reckonings  upon  the 
Cloathing.  And  as  his  daith  was  since  Christmas  last,  I  presume  he  had  the 
Cloathing  of  the  Regt.  for  this  year. 

And  therefore  (Francis  no  doubt  expects)  the  money  for  it. 

Francis  was  then  seventy-one  and  lived  for  another  four  years, 
but  there  being  now  no  one  left  to  write  to,  the  family  correspondence 
ceases,1  and  with  it  this  long  and  faithful  chronicle  of  the  “  Seven 
Sons  of  the  Provost.” 

1  Thomas,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Francis  Kennedy,  only  thirteen  at  his  father’s  death, 
built  the  new  mansion  house  of  Dalquharran  and  greatly  improved  the  estate,  which, 
however,  he  left  burdened.  He  also  built  the  harbour  of  Dunure  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 
coal  and  exporting  lime,  but  this  was  not  a  financial  success.  His  son,  Thomas  Francis, 
became  M.P.  for  Ayr  burghs  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Grey  administration, 
also  a  Privy  Counsellor.  The  arms  of  Kennedy  are  “  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  betwixt 
three  cross  crosslets,  fi  tehee,  sable,  all  within  a  double  treasure  flory-counter-flory  of  the 
second.” 

\ 
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Home,  Earl  of,  43 
Home,  Earldom  of,  24m 
Hopetoun,  Lord,  208 
House  at  Dean,  169-70 
Howe,  Major,  155,  156 

—  Brig. -Gen.  Emanuel  Scrope  (aft.  2nd 

Viscount  Howe),  156 
Hughes,  Margaret,  156 
Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  29 

—  of  Kimminghame,  Sir  Andrew,  52 
Huntly,  Marquis  of,  75,  8on.,  82,  83,  85 
Huygens,  Christian,  visit  of  Cornelius  to, 

and  death  of,  27 

Ilay,  Archibald,  Lord  (aft.  3rd  Duke  of 
Argyn)?  5!-3>  64,  65,  73,  74,  84-6,  1 14, 
178 

—  Lady,  69 

Imperial  Troops  in  British  Service,  98 
Inverary,  Mar’s  offer  to  protect,  650. 
Inverness,  William,  Deputy  Governor  of, 
14,  21,  177-80,  184,  188 

—  John  Hay,  Earl  of,  17,  18,  95m,  99,  101, 

104-7,  122-5 

—  Countess  of,  107m,  22 7m 

Ireland,  Kennedys  in,  9,  10,  14,  15,  22,  23, 
25?  34?  44?  56,  60,  62,  63,  88,  89,  1 13,  1 15, 

1 18,  219,  224 

Isle  of  Man,  prohibition  of  imports  from,  187 
Italy,  Kennedys  in,  12,  17,  22,  23 

Jacobite  Risings,  the,  1,  9,  13,  16,  17,  51,  54, 
57,  62  et  seq.,  104m,  194,  196,  204 

—  trials,  84,  85,  88,  205-7,  214,  217 
Jamaica,  David  in,  22,  30-3 
James  II,  King  of  Scotland,  1 

—  Ill,  King  of  Scotland,  1 

—  II,  King  of  England,  3,  4,  41,  62,  96m, 

1  ion. 

James  Stuart  (the  Old  Chevalier)  1,  8,  11, 
12,  15,  17,  18,  38,  54,  56,  57,  62,  63,  65, 
66,  68,  75-81,  91,  94-6,  100,  1 01,  104-7, 
109,  no,  122-6,  1 31 ,  21 1,  215 
Jedburgh,  Lord,  see  Lothian,  3rd  Marquis  of 
“Jenkins’  Ear,”  War  of,  183 
Jennings,  Sir  John,  116,  117 
Jervis,  Sir  John,  15 
Johnson,  Alice,  189 

—  Dr.,  quoted,  25m 

Jolly,  agent  to  the  Kennedys,  43 
Joseph  Ferdinand,  Electoral  Prince,  41 
Journal  of  Army  Historical  Research ,  cited,  71 

Keene,  Sir  Benjamin,  183 
Keith,  Gen.  James,  120 

—  William,  Governor  of  Virginia,  54,  63 
Keithly,  Frederick,  cypher  name  for  Francis 

Kennedy,  1 1  o 
Kelly,  Rev.  George,  72m 
Kennedy,  Agnes  (1684-1760),  see  Agnew, 
Mrs.  Thomas 

—  Agnes,  Lady  (Thomas),  4,  7,  11,  22,  46, 

5°,  58-60,  66,  92,  102-4,  211 

—  Agnes  (b.  1750),  18,  224,  225 


Kennedy,  Anthony,  22 

—  Cornelius  (1674-1739),  4,  5,  7-9,  II}  ^ 

I4’  Iq'I8’c2°’^22‘4’  27'9’  34’  36-40, 
42,  48-57,  62,  66,  71-5,  77,  79.80,  83-7, 

9°?  93?  96-9,  101-3,  108,  1 1 1,  1 12,  1 14, 
1  i8n.,  1 19,  126-31,  137,  139,  H2,  146, 
x47?  1 49-56,  166,  168,  170-4,  179-80, 
184,  186,  1 91 

—  David  (1677-1723),  5,  9-14,  16,  1 7,  22,  23, 

25"37,  49?  54,  56,  57,  60,  62,  63,  89,  91, 
94-6,  103-12,  1 15,  122,  139m,  141,  212 

—  Lord,  see  Cassilis,  David,  1st  Earl  of 

—  Eliza,  Mrs.  Francis  Thomas  Romilly,  22 

—  Frances  Lome,  see  MacFarlan,  Mrs.  J  B 

—  Francis  (1690-1765),  5,  6,  7,  9n.,  12m, 

I3"23,  39j  4°,  54?  62,  63,  82,  90,  93,  94, 
99,  100,  101,  104-10,  1 14m,  1 15m, 
I2I-3I>  1 34-46,  148m,  149,  152-3,  158, 
■6°<  >64.  165,  ,68-73,  175-7,  179,  181, 
l82,  184,  186-229 

—  Francis  Thomas  Romilly,  22 

—  George  (of  Achterfardells),  131 

—  Gilbert,  Lord,  1 

—  Burgess  of  Ayr,  2 

—  Grizel  (1748-53),  6,  18,  211,  213,  215, 

219,  220,  224 

- (b.  1757),  6,  19,  224,  225,  227,  228 

—  Mrs.  Thomas,  6,  7,  52,  64,  91,  92,  97-9, 

hi,  114,  1 1 5,  1 1 7,  120,  127,  130,  1 3 1  - 
4,  !35>  1 37,  J44?  r47?  165,  175-7, 
*94?  2*5-x7>  220-1,  223,  225 
Helen  (b.  1749),  18,  212,  224,  225,  228 

—  Isabella  (b.  1754),  19,  224,  225,  228 

—  Mrs.  Francis,  18,  22,  82m,  209,21 1,  215-7, 

219,  220,  223,  224,  227 

—  Bishop  James,  1 

—  James  (1685-1761),  5,  9n.,  14-17,  21-3, 

3411.,  38-40,  54,  56,  60,  62,  90,  95m,  97, 
99,  101,  103,  104,  1 1 3,  1 15m,  1 1 7,  119, 
121,  122,  126-31,  134-7,  i38n.,  139-44, 

I%1’  T34>  *59?  168-9,  172,  174-57  i77> 
180,  182,  184-7,  1 89-96,  203-7 

—  continuation  of  James,  209,  211-14,  217- 

19,  221,  223-9 

—  James  (1753-60),  19,  219,  224,  225,  228 

—  Jean  (1750-2),  18,  220,  224 

—  (Adam),  Mrs.  Thomas,  19 

—  Major  John,  i2n. 

—  Magnus  (1680-1732),  5,  10,  13,  16,  18, 

2 2 7  23?  34?  36,  377  49?  54?  56,  60,  62,  77, 
102,  103,  108,  112-14,  118-19,  127,  128, 

!3i?  *36,  137?  i39?  151?  i52 

—  Marjorie,  Lady  (Thomas),  22 

—  Sophia  (Romilly),  Mrs.  Thomas  Francis, 

22 


—  Col.  Sir  Thomas  (d.  1679),  2?  22 

—  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin¬ 

burgh,  2-6,  8,  10,  11,  19,  22,  24-6,  30, 
32?  34-8,  42-5?  58-60,  104,  139 

—  Thomas,  “  The  Baron  ”  oE  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  4-1 1,  16,  18-40,  42-71,  75-94, 

96-104,  109-21,  126-40,  142,  145-84, 

187- 211,  213-26 

—  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Francis  (1752-1819), 

18,  22,  219,  224,  225,  228,  229 

—  William  (1682-1743),  5,  9-1 1,  13-14,  18- 

23,  34m,  37-40,  42-7,  51,  53-5,  62-71, 
75-85?  87-101,  103-4,  1 11-21,  127-9, 
I3I-4?  146-55?  157-9?  164-70,  172-86 

188- 91,  195,  197 
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Kennedy,  of  Bargany,  Alexander,  2,  22 

- Gilbert,  22 

- Mariot,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  22 

- Thomas,  22 

—  of  Dunure,  Sir  Gilbert,  1 
- James,  1 

- John,  1 

—  of  Kirkhill,  David,  3,  22 

—  of  Polgannoch,  David,  22 

—  Arms,  the,  229 

—  of  Dalquharran,  the,  2 

—  of  Dunure,  the,  1,  2 

—  of  Kirkhill,  the,  2 

Kent,  Duke  of  Ormonde  to  land  in,  63 
Keppoch,  his  surrender,  83 
Kerr,  George,  Lady  Wallace’s  relations  with, 
160, 164 

—  Lord,  Mark,  40,  42-4,  46,  90-4,  112, 

ii3?  132,  T37>  167,  168,  203 
Kidnapped,  cited,  22on. 

Kilkenny,  Kennedys  in,  90,  94,  96-8 
Kilmarnock,  Lord,  205 
Kilmaurs,  Lord,  27,  29 
Kilsyth,  Lord,  71,  125,  126 
Konigsmark,  Aurelia  von,  39m 

—  Count  Philip  von,  39m 
Kynynmount,  Grizel,  see  Kennedy,  Grizel, 

Mrs.  Thomas 

Laffeldt,  Battle  of,  208 

Landen,  Battle  of,  24m 

Lang,  Andrew,  cited,  i2n.,  84m,  107 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  170 

Las  Torres,  Count  de  15,  119-20,  132 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  66 

Lavie,  Mons.,  David  with,  25 

Law,  John,  ioin.,  102 

Lawrence,  Lt.-Col.  Herbert,  reported  death 
of,  74 

“  Law’s  Bubble,”  102 

Layer,  Christopher,  Francis  and,  17 

Leopold  I,  Emperor,  41 

Leven,  Lord,  208 

Leyden,  James  at,  127 

Life  of  Turenne,  James’  interest  in,  169,  175 
Lille,  David  at,  104 

Lineham,  Dorothy,  see  MacFarlan,  Mrs. 
J.  Kenneth 

Linlithgow,  3rd  Earl  of,  3 

—  5th  Earl  of,  71,  74,  82 
Lisbon,  William  at,  14,  43,  44 
Loch  Arkaig  Treasure,  the,  I2n. 

Loch  Ryan,  a  wreck  at,  142 

- Cornelius  at,  147,  149,  153,  155 

- Francis  at,  129,  134-6,  138,  141 

Lockhart,  Lady  Effy,  a  saying  of,  1 53 
London,  Mrs.  Agnew  in,  225 

—  James  in,  217 

Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Francis  warned  against 
the,  130 

—  —  —  suggested  trial  of  the,  1 79 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Cornelius 
received  by  the,  154 
Lothian,  2nd  Marquess  of,  102 

—  3rd  Marques  of,  43 

Loudoun,  Hugh  Campbell,  3rd  Earl  of,  74 

—  John  Campbell,  4th  Earl  of  74m,  204 
Louis  XIII,  King  of  France,  41 

—  XIV,  King  of  France,  41 

—  XV,  King  of  France,  57,  129,  136,  139 


Lovat,  Lord,  80,  181,  207 
Love  for  Love,  played  in  Dublin,  89 
Luke,  George,  superseded  by  Francis,  63 
Luxemburg,  Marquis,  victories  of,  24m 
Lyon,  Lord,  precedence  in  Coronation 
procession,  51 

Lyon  of  Auchterhouse,  Patrick,  74 

M’Cartney,  Gen.,  98,  1 16-18 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  Lady  Margaret,  a 
supporter  of  Charles  Edward,  150m 
Macdonalds,  the,  75m 
MacFarlan  family,  members  of  the,  22 
McGregors,  the  75m 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  3 

—  of  Delvine,  George,  80,  134 
Mackintosh  of  Borlum,  66n.,  72,  79 
Macleod,  Laird  of,  betrayed  by  John 

Murray,  207 
Macmahon,  125 
Maderty,  1st  Baron,  103 
Madrid,  Kennedys  in,  12,  140 
Maestricht,  Siege  of,  194,  208,  210,  21 1 
Maine,  Due  de,  57 
Malplaquet,  Battle  of,  38 
Malta,  strategic  value  of,  185m 
Manchester,  Highland  Army  at,  202 
Mansfield,  William  Murray,  1st  Earl  of,  and 
the  Douglas  Case,  25m 
Mar,  Earl  of,  12,  28,  48,  49m,  62-71,  73,  75, 
77-9,  8on.,  91,  95,  96,  149 
Marchmont,  Patrick,  1st  Earl  of,  29 

—  Alexander,  2nd  Earl  of,  52,  65,  66 
Margaret  Theresa,  the  Empress,  41 
Margate,  David  arrested  at,  57 
Maria,  the  Empress,  41 

Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress,  187m,  19m., 
213 

—  —  Queen  of  France,  41 

Marie  Leczinska,  Queen  of  France,  129, 
139 

Marischal,  George  Keith,  10th  Earl,  51,  70, 

74,  75>  77n->  78n->  82>  I2°>  132»  201 

—  Countess,  78,  79 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  1 1 ,  14,  28,  38,  40,  42, 
55,  56,  8in.,  87 

Mary,  Princess,  d.  of  King  Robert  III,  1 

—  Queen  of  Scots,  1 

Maxwell,  Eglantine,  see  Dunlop- Wallace, 
Lady  (Thomas) 

Melfort,  Lord  (aft.  Duke  of),  3 
Menzies,  John,  Jacobite  agent,  17,  101 
Mezieres,  Eleanor  (Oglethorpe)  Madame  de, 
206 

Midleton,  Col.  John,  his  account  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  74-5 

Mill,  Alexander,  a  warning  against,  3 
Minorca  as  a  military  station,  15,  1 16,  186, 
203-5,  207,211 
Mittau,  David  at,  91 
Monboddo,  prisorer  at  Sheriffmuir,  75 
Monroe,  Sir  Robert,  rejected  as  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Inverness,  1  78 
Montefiascone,  Francis  at,  17,  101 
Montgomery,  Col.,  his  account  of  Sheriff¬ 
muir,  72-4 

Montpelier,  James  at,  95,  140 
Montrose,  James,  1st  Duke  of,  7,  9,  16,  49- 
57,83,  111,112 

Montserrat,  Kennedys  at,  30,  140 
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Moray  of  Abercairny,  William,  death  of, 
i68n. 

Murray,  Lady,  a  possessor  of  false  teeth,  157 

—  Amelia  (aft.  Lady  Sinclair  and  Mrs.  John 

Farquharson),  216 

—  Sir  Charles,  a  candidate  for  Provostship 

of  Edinburgh,  3 

—  Lord  George,  168,  215 

—  Lady  George,  2 1 5 

—  Hon.  Robert  43 

—  of  Broughton,  John,  82m,  95m,  207 
- Mrs.  John,  198 

—  of  Melgund,  Sir  Alexander,  Bart.,  6,  1 1 7, 

143,  i44>  I47"9>  i54,  156,  158,  i59? 
167,  168,  1 7 1  -7 

- Grizel,  Lady,  see  Kennedy,  Grizel, 

Mrs.  Thomas 
- Jean,  Lady,  6,  168 

—  Stormont,  James  of,  see  Dunbar,  Earl  of 

Nairne,  Sir  David,  55 
Naples,  William  at,  143 
Napoleon,  Emperor,  21 
Neilson,  Marjorie,  see  Kennedy,  Marjory, 
Lady  (Thomas) 

—  of  Craigcathie,  family  of,  8,  58 
Neville’s  Cross,  Battle  of,  1 

New  Caledonia,  David  in,  30,  31 
“  New  Company  of  Scots  in  Holland,”  the, 
28,  49m 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  183 
Newliston,  Lord  Stair’s  estate  at,  174,  200, 
20m. 

Newton,  Lady,  see  Edmonstone  of  Newton, 
Mrs. 

Normandy,  James  Stuart  in,  69,  77 
North  Africa,  James  in,  23 

O’Bryan,  Jacobite  agent,  125 
Ogilvy,  Lord,  197 
Oglethorpe,  Anne,  206 

—  General,  206 

Old  Borlum,  see  Mackintosh  of  Borlum 
Oliphant  of  Gask,  Lawrence  (younger)  ,216 
Orange,  Prince  of,  declaration  of,  as 
Stadtholder,  207 

—  Princess  of,  a  son  born  to,  210 
Orleans,  Anne  of,  Queen  of  Sardinia,  144m 

—  Duke  of,  57,  64, 69, 81 

Ormonde,  James  Butler,  1st  Duke  of,  11 

- 2nd  Duke  of,  8-12,  17,  22,  44,  48, 

54>  54n-j  56,  57j  62,  63,  65,  69,  72, 
773  80,  91,  94m,  95-101,  104,  105 
Ostend,  James  at,  190,  191 

—  Commission,  at  the,  132 
O’Sullivan,  John,  204 
Oudenarde,  Battle  of,  38 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  n,  54 

Panmure,  James,  4th  Earl  of,  70,  74,  75 
Paris,  Kennedys  in,  11,  13,  60,  128-9, 

r373  1393  H4>  1453  158,  1573  166,  167 
Paterson,  John,  12,  95 

—  William,  30,  33,  56 
Pembroke,  Lady,  155,  156 
Pendennis  Castle,  to  be  blown  up,  1 53 
Perth,  Dukes  of,  3,  204,  217 
Peterhead,  James  Stuart  lands  at,  77,  80 
Philip  V,  King  of  Spain,  41,  43m,  44,  96 
Pickle  the  Spy,  84m 


Pilleau,  Mons.,  Goldsmith,  157,  158 
Pitt,  William,  the  elder,  213 
Poland,  Cornelius  in,  22,  40 
Polwarth,  1st  Baron,  29m 

—  Alexander,  Lord,  see  Marchmont,  2nd 

Earl  of 

Porteous  Riots,  the  179 
Portmore,  Lord,  132,  134,  208 
Portraits  of  the  Kennedys,  21,  145 
Portsmouth,  William  at,  116-19 
Preston,  Battle  of,  68n.,  71,  72,  76,  79m,  98m 
Pringle,  Robert,  55,  57 

Ramillies,  Battle  of  38 
Ramsay,  Sir  Andrew,  a  candidate  for 
Provostship  of  Edinburgh,  3 

—  Andrew  Michael,  the  Chevalier,  16,  18, 

148m,  154,  156,  158,  159,  167,  169, 
175,  185,  212 

—  of  Ochtertyre,  opinion  of  Mrs.  Thomas 

Kennedy,  7 

Read,  Colonel,  153,  185 
Reay,  Donald,  4th  Baron,  28 
Redgauntlet,  cited,  215 

Rich,  Mr.,  cypher  name  for  James  Stuart, 
105 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  141 
Robert  III,  King  of  Scotland,  1 
Robinson,  Admiral,  186 
Rockville,  Lord,  215 
Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  139 
Rome,  Kennedys  in,  15,  17,  18,  96,  104,  105, 
107,  109,  non.,  122-6,  143,  144 
Romilly,  Sophia,  see  Kennedy,  Sophia,  Mrs. 

Thomas  Francis 
Rooke,  Sir  George,  44 
Ross,  John,  a  prisoner  in  the  ’15,  85 

—  Lord,  102 

—  of  Rosstrevor,  suitor  of  Eleanor  Agnew, 

137 

Rothes,  8th  Earl  of,  66 

—  9th  Earl  of,  186,  195,  208,  219,  226 
Rotterdam,  Kennedys  at,  18,  104,  108,  no, 

in,  126-30 

Roxburghe,  Duke  of,  50-2,  66 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Charter  for,  126 
Ruglen,  Lady,  2 1 1 
Rupert,  Prince,  156 

Ruperta,  daughter  of  Prince  Rupert,  156 
Russia,  David  in,  9,  1 1,  22,  91 
Ruvigny,  Henri  de  Massue  de,  see  Galway, 
Earl  of 

Ryley,  cypher  name  for  David  Kennedy,  104 

Sacheverell,  Dr.  Henry,  43 
St.  Clair,  see  Sinclair 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  46 
Saxe,  Marshal,  15,  194,  208,  210,  211 
Scarborough,  Thomas  at,  165 
Scone,  James  Stuart  at,  75,  76,  79m 
Scott,  Sir  William,  69 
Scrope,  John,  Judge,  88 
Seaforth,  Earl  of,  75,  76,  79,  8on.,  82,  83, 
180, 182 

—  Countess  of,  204 
Selkirk,  Earl  of,  102 
Seven  Years  War,  the,  185 
Shannon,  2nd  Viscount,  73,  113 
Shean,  Vincent,  cited,  196 
Sheridan,  Michael,  211 
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Sheridan,  Sir  Thomas,  204 
Sheriffmuir,  Battle  of,  9,  14,  28,  70-6,  8 in. 
Siena,  Francis  ordered  to,  122-5 
Silesia,  Frederick  the  Great  and,  187,  213 
Sinclair,  Gen.  James,  18,  116,  122,  126,  129- 
31,  158,  175,  181,  183,  204,  222 

—  John,  Lord,  18,  122,  130m,  149,  153,  154, 

207,  216 

—  John,  Master  of,  see  Sinclair,  John,  Lord 

—  Lady,  formerly  Southesk,  206,  208 
Skye,  Charles  Edward  in,  150m 
Smith,  Sydney,  quoted,  217m 
Smuggling,  195 

Solway  Moss,  Battle  of,  1 
Somerville,  Lord,  147 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  8,  38,  39 
Sophia  Dorothea,  Queen  of  England,  39m 
South  Sea  Company,  the,  101,  102 
Southesk,  Lady,  see  also  Sinclair,  125,  126, 
I3°>  l49,  153 

Spa,  Kennedys  at,  126m,  127-30 
Spain,  claimants  to  throne  of,  41 

—  Kennedys  in,  9,  12,  14,  15,  17,  22,  23,  40, 

4-3>  46,  94’  95n-j  96’  io6n.,  1  ion. 
Spanish  Invasion,  threat  of,  i2n.,  96-100,  1 19 

—  Succession,  War  of  the,  40,  213 
Stafford,  H.,  21 1 

Stair,  James  Dalrymple,  3rd  Earl  of,  208,210 

—  John  Dalrymple,  2nd  Earl  of,  8,  14,  22, 

28,  37-40,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  80,  101, 
146,  170,  1 71 ,  173,  191,  192,  196m, 
20m.,  204,  205,  208,  21 1 
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